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PREFACE. 



The following Discourses are submitted to the public 
precisely in the state in which they were delivered 
from the pulpit. They pretend to no peculiar excel- 
lence, either of matter or of style ; but the Author 
has been induced to send them to the press, humbly 
trusting, that, as they were composed with much 
care, and with an anxious view to the religious im- 
provement of those committed to his spiritual charge, 
they may, in their present shape, prove more exten- 
sively useful. 



Urquhart^ March 1, 1838. 
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SERMON I. 



THE IMPORTANCE OF PRINCIPLE IN THE REGU- 

LATION OF CONDUCT. 



Fear God, — 1 Peter ii. 17. 

The first thing that a man ought to do, as soon as he 
becomes capable of it^ is to adopt principles and lay 
down rules for the direction of his future conduct ; as 
without this precaution there is a danger that his 
whole life will be one continued series of folly and 
inconsistency. The slave of his passions, and misled 
by prejudice, and the example of the vicious, or sunk 
perhaps in stupid indolence, neglecting to cultivate 
his talents by a due exercise of them in some lauda- 
ble pursuit, he will never possess any dignity, sta- 
bility, or consistency of character ; and his days will 
be spent without much comfort or advantage to him- 
self, or benefit to society : nay, it is likely, that such 
a man will not only bring ruin and disgrace upon 
himself, but be the cause of much mischief in the 
community of which he is a member. Experience 
may indeed open his eyes at length, and convince 
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him^ that he has all along neglected true wisdom ; 
but then he will find that it is no easy matter to re- 
cover the right path, after having so long and so 
widely deviated from it, — that the course which he 
fell into through carelessness and want of considera- - 
tion, is now confirmed by habit, almost beyond his 
power to quit it ; and that the impressions and mo- 
tives, to which he has been accustomed to yield, will 
continually recur upon him, and be attended with 
the same bad consequences as formerly, in spite of 
his utmost efforts to resist and get rid of their in- 
fluence. In proof of this, it may be observed, that 
we seldom entertain any hope that a person who has 
been long addicted to any particular vice will ever 
be reclaimed from it. Let me mention a few in- 
stances- Do we hope that the drunkard, or the ha- 
bitually dissipated and idle, will become sober, dili- 
gent, and attentive to business ? or, if owing to some 
extraordinary cause, a reformation should take place, 
would it not be difficult to persuade us that such re- 
formation is sincere, or that it w'ill be permanent? 
Do we ever give full credit to the tales of a person 
who is notorious for lying ? Nay, we do not believe 
him, even when he tells the truth ; and we are far 
from expecting that he will ever come to be a person 
of such honour and veracity, as that he may be uni- 
formly depended on. Has a man betrayed trust ? Or 
has it been his practice to cheat and over-reach in 
Ills dealings I Will he be able to persuade you, that 
he is now become an honest man, and that you may 
with safety repose the same confidence in him, that 
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you would do in a man of approved fidelity and inte-' 
grity ? Do we expect that ever the covetous man, 
whose first and almost sole object it is to amass 
wealth, the acquisition of which he prefers to his 
own ease, comfort, and character, nay, to every con- 
sideration that should weigh with a rational being ; — 
do we expect, I say, that such a one will become 
generous, disinterested, and charitable ? It is need* 
less to multiply examples ; for, it is evident, that we 
may almost as soon expect, that the ** Ethiopian will 
change his colour, and the leopard his spots, as that 
he who hath been long accustomed to do evil, will 
learn to do well." 

It is evidently, then, a matter of no slight impor- 
tance with what principles we set out in life, nor is it 
by any means a matter of indifference, whether we 
set out with any principles at all. Hence, it be- 
comes an inquiry of the utmost consequence, what 
those principles and rules of conduct are, by which, 
if we adhere to them, we may be preserved from vice 
and misery, and conducted to virtue and happiness. 
And as this is a subject which has engaged the at- 
tention of many, because every one is interested in 
it, so it is one, upon which we meet with the most 
abundant variety of advice. Some moralists dwell 
with rapture on the beauty and loveliness of virtue, 
which, they assure us, if we make it the subject of 
frequent and serious meditation, will so persuade us 
of her transcendant excellence, and so inflame our 
desires and animate our endeavours to possess her, — 
that this alone will prove a sufficient incitement to 
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seek her paths, and to guide us in them ; — the aid of 
other motives and arguments for this purpose, such as 
the hope of reward, and the fear of punishment, 
being thus, they tell us, rendered unnecessary. 

Others, addressing themselves to our reason, speak 
of an abstract fitness of things, an unalterable rule of 
right, an eternal order and harmony established in 
the universe ; and urge a conformity in our actions to 
this fitness : — this rule of right, this order and har- 
mony, is not only becoming, but' indispensably in- 
cumbent upon creatures endowed with reason as we 
are. And they add, that were reason duly culti- 
vated, and its dictates listened to and obeyed, such 
conformity would infallibly be the consequence. 

That virtue either is, or certainly brings, its own 
reward, and that vice either is, or certainly brings, its 
own punishment, is another argument often made use 
of to persuade us to the one, and to deter us from the 
other. The good man, generally speaking, is blessed 
with health of body, peace of mind, success in the 
Tvorld, respectability of character, and the love and 
esteem of his fellow men. In short, all those ingre- 
dients which constitute earthly happiness, can only 
be secured, and generally are so, by an innocent and 
virtuous course of life. On the other hand, it is 
found, that misery in some shape or other, and often 
in many shapes, seldom fails to overtake the man, 
who contemns, and lives in the habitual violation of 
the laws of virtue. Hence, a rational self-love, well 
informed and properly directed, would appear suffi- 
cient to determine our choice between a virtuous and 
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a vicious course ; and make us choose and pursue 
the former^ as conducting to happiness and honour, 
and to shun the latter, as a road that will certainly 
terminate in misery and disgrace. 

The motives and arguments, which I have men- 
tioned, may be of use, and no doubt, often are so. 
They are founded in truth, and fitted to produce 
conviction; and their influence upon minds that 
rightly apprehend, and duly ponder them, must be 
considerable. Were not this the case, they would 
not be so frequently and so warmly urged in Sacred 
Scripture, as we find they are. We are there ex- 
horted to think of whatsoever things are true, hon- 
ourable, pure, lovely, and of good report ; to use our 
reason in judging in regard to what is right, andtoofier 
to our Creator a reasonable service ; and with respect 
to the good and bad consequences which respectively 
result to us, not only in a future world, but in the 
present, from a virtuous and vicious course of life, 
we can scarcely open our Bibles without meeting 
with arguments, expostulations, and exhortations, 
founded on this consideration. 

But, are the reasons and considerations, which 
have been stated, sufficient of themselves, and with- 
out the aid of any other principle, to persuade and 
determine us to choose and pursue the right course, 
and to deter us from the wrong one ? Experience, 
nay, our own experience, I am afraid, but too cer- 
tainly and woefully proves the contrary. If any 
person doubt this, let him who does so, only recol- 
lect, upon how many occasions in his past life, by 
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yielding to the impulse of passion, by gratifying 
the cravings of appetite, and by preferring a mista- 
ken to a real self-interest, he has acted in a manner 
contrary to his own conviction of what was becom- 
ing, right, and prudent. Let a teacher of youth try 
the effect of these arguments upon his pupils,- ab- 
staining at the same time from the usual exercise of 
his authority over them. We shall suppose, that he 
succeeds in convincing them, of what is indeed 
perfectly true, that obedience to himself, strict atten- 
tion and regular application to their studies, and 
correctness of behaviour in all respects, are what 
highly and especially becomes their age and situ- 
ation ; are what is rights and reasonable, and just, 
being no more than a fair return for the expense 
bestowed on their education ; are what will render 
them objects of the warmest affection and greatest 
delight to their parents and friends, secure the good 
opinion and good wishes of all who know them, and 
afford themselves the delightful consciousness of 
having acted a proper part ; and, finally, are what 
is indispensably necessary to qualify them for ac- 
quitting themselves usefully and respectably in the 
station they may fill, or the business in which they 
may be employed, or the duties they may have to 
discharge in after life. 

We shall suppose that the teacher succeeds in 
impressing a thorough conviction of the truth of all 
this upon their young minds. Would such convic- 
tion be alone sufficient to counteract their natural 
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iQdoIence> their aversion to labour, their love of play, 
and amusement, and, I may add, the love of mis-, 
chief which is observable in some young persons ?. 
Would it altogether, — I admit it might in some 
degree, — but would it altogether supersede the ne" 
cessity of correction and restraint ? It may be said, 
that it is because in youth reason is imperfect, and 
the understanding not come to such maturity, 
that it can comprehend or properly appreciate argu-. 
ments drawn from the considerations which have 
been mentioned, that correction and restraint become 
necessary. Be it so; — ^though I apprehend, that 
even very young persons are not so impenetrable to 
reason, as some are apt to imagine, especially, if what 
is. addressed to them in the way of argument, be 
expressed is simple, familiar, and perspicuous lan- 
guage. But, to take an instance of grown persons ; 
of persons come to the full measure and use of their 
reason and understanding, — say, the men who com- 
pose an army ; remove all dread of punishment for 
misbehaviour : and will a sense of honour and duty, 
and of the obligations they have come under, how- 
ever frequently and forcibly inculcated upon them, 
be sufficient to make them orderly and well-behaved, 
and efficient to the purposes for which an army is 
usually formed ? Could this question be answered 
in the affirmative, civil government itself would be 
unnecessary. But we know, that in the present 
fallen condition of our nature, mankind could not 
live together at all, — society could not exist, if 
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authority were not vested somewhere for the punr 
ishment of evil-doers, and the protection and encou- 
ragement of them that do well. 

If, then, to motives derived from the consideration 
of what is excellent and praiseworthy, of what is 
reasonable, and of what is most conducive to our 
real interest ; — if to such motives, the authority of 
the civil magistrate must be superadded, to make us 
good members of society, to restrain us from hurting 
one another, and to punish us if we do : — No less,— • 
I should rather say, much more, does it appear ne- 
cessary, that, superadded to the same motives, there 
should be an authority to which we should know 
and feel ourselves to be accountable, as moral agents. 
It will not be denied, that purity and rectitude of 
heart and conduct, or in other words, a conscience 
void of offence, and bearing us witness that we have 
done our duty, constitutes our chief happiness, and 
advances our nature to the highest degree of per- 
fection, to which it is capable of attaining in this 
life. This, whatever our practice be, — ^if we think 
at all on the subject, — we must acknowledge to be 
true. Moral excellence is therefore an object above 
all others desirable, and the attainment of it ought 
to be our first, our constant and most anxious con- 
cern. This is a conclusion to which serious reflec- 
tion never fails to conduct us. Yet even, where 
such serious reflection takes place, it is to be feared, 
nay, it is certain, that a conduct suitable to the con- 
viction which it produces, does not always follow. 
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Amidst the tumult of passion^ the cravings of appe* 
tite, and the allurements of the world, the dictates 
of reason are too often forgotten, and the admoni- 
tions of conscience disregarded. 

But, as in the instances which I have mentioned, of 
the school-boy, the soldier, and the citizen, who, in their 
several stations and situations are, generally speaking, 
kept to their duty as much by a dread of correction and 
punishment, if they neglect or transgress it, as by a 
sense of what is becoming, and reasonable, and pro- 
fitable for them ; — so, with respect to our conduct as 
moral agents, were we fully assured, that, besides 
the natural and bitter consequences of vice, a certain 
positive punishment would be inflicted on the vicious 
and profligate ; such full assurance might reasonably 
be expected to influence our conduct in no slight 
degree, and, that it does so, wherever it has taken 
full possession of the mind, there can be no doubt 
whatever. 

Hence we are led to admire the wisdom, and to 
adore the goodness of our Almighty Creator in mak- 
ing himself known to his rational creatures by a 
special revelation, in which he asserts his authority 
over them, as their governor and judge, — declaring, 
in the clearest and most express terms, what his will 
is, and what penalties they will incur if they contemn 
or disobey it ; — and, (what cannot take place, under 
any human government) proposing, nay, assuring the 
most glorious rewards to those, who make it the rule 
of their life and conduct ; for, as there is a God who 
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judgeth in the earth, so verily there is a reward for 
the righteous. 

Au acknowledgment that this authority is supreme, 
and irresistible, accompanied with reverence for its 
dictates, founded on a conviction that, if we value 
our own real happiness, and would escape the greatest 
possible misery, it concerns us to do what it enjoins, 
and to abstain from what it forbids : this is what in 
Scripture is called the fear of God, and considering 
its eflScacy as a principle of action, it may with the 
greatest truth be said to be not merely the beginning, 
but the sum of wisdom. 

In order to be fully convinced of this, it is only 
necessary that we first consider somewhat more par- 
ticularly in what the true fear of God consists ; and 
then state some of the happy consequences that will 
result from adopting it as a practical principle. 

We are so constituted, that whatever we do, we 
are moved to it by some one passion or another. To 
eradicate the passions entirely, if that were possible, 
would have the effect of reducing us to a state of 
stupid insensibility and indolence. Rightly managed, 
and properly directed, they are the instruments of 
our preservation and happiness ; and it is only when 
they are allowed to run wild, without due govern^ 
ment and restraint, that their effects are injurious to 
ourselves or others. 

The passion of Fear is a necessary and important 
part of our nature ; as it makes us quick-sighted to 
danger, puts us on our guard on its approach, and 
prompts us to take the most prudent measures for 
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avoiding or warding it off. But fear may be unrea- 
sonable and excessive ; and it is so, when it magni- 
fies danger, or imagines evils to be where there are 
none, or disqualifies for meeting real evils with the 
necessary caution and fortitude ; of which the effect 
is, to render the person actuated by it both con- 
temptible and unhappy. 

The fear with which we regard our Maker, that, 
it may be useful, and answer its end, must also be 
rational. And that it may be so, the first thing ne- 
cessary to be done is, to consider well what He is 
whom we are to fear, and the relation in which we 
stand to him ; for we cannot possibly fear or love 
any being with whom we are unacquainted, or with 
whom we do not know ourselves to be connected bv 
some tie. Now, we derive our knowledge of God, 
partly from those displays and manifestations which, 
he hath made of his attributes in the works of crea- 
tion and providence ; — but chiefly, or at least more 
accurately, from the Holy Scriptures, which were 
dictated by his own Spirit, and by which we are 
taught to acknowledge him as the Creator and Su-. 
preme Governor of the world, and especially as our 
Creator, Preserver, and best Benefactor ; — and also as . 
our Lawgiver and Judge, to whom we must render an. 
account of our conduct, and by whom we shall be re- 
warded or punished, according as we have improved: 
or abused the blessings and advantages we have re- 
ceived at his hands. The Scriptures also declare 
him to be a being, possessed of every possible per- 
fection and excellency; glorious above our highest 
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conceptions ; infinitely powerful, wise, and good i of 
unspotted purity ; most holy, just, and true. And 
who can contemplate the Divine nature, as thus made 
known to us, without having his mind impressed with 
sentiments and feelings of the profoundest awe, and 
reverence, and veneration ? 

But the affection or emotion with which we at 
any time regard the Deity, will be suitable to the 
attribute, or perfection, to which our attention and 
thoughts are at that time more particularly directed. 
Thus the Divine wisdom will excite our admiration ; 
the Divine goodness will fill our hearts with thank- 
fulness, and encourage us to hope for mercy ; — but 
when the Almighty power, unspotted purity, and 
inflexible justice which belong to the Divine nature, 
become the objects of our contemplation; — then, 
being conscious of much guilt and imperfection, — 
of numberless violations of the Divine law, and short- 
comings and neglects of that obedience which it en- 
joins, — our fears must be alarmed for the dreadful 
consequences which may result to us from the Divine 
displeasure ; for by no process of reasoning concern- 
ing this matter can we arrive at any other inference 
or conclusion, than that the Lawgiver will not permit 
his authority and the honour of his government and 
attributes to be insulted and trampled upon with 
impunity. 

Viewing our condition in this light, it must appear 
a dreadful one. But is it irremediable ? Is there 
no alternative, but to resign ourselves to the horrors 
of despair ? Yes, there is. The holiness of God 
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rejects whatever is polluted ; his justice condemns 
whatever offends against the majesty of his govern* 
ment. But his goodness, his mercy, his love, hath 
interposed to save a guilty race, to restore them to 
purity, and to conduct them to happiness. He hath 
laid our help upon One who is mighty, and able ta 
save to the uttermost all who come to him. He hath 
delivered us from our state of helpless and hopeless 
terror, by the death of his own eternal Son, whom 
he hath set forth to be a propitiation through faith in 
his blood, to declare his righteousness for the remis- 
sion of our past sins^ that he might still be just, and 
yet the Justifier of all them that believe in Jesus. 

By this wonderful dispensation, we are not barely 
reprieved ; but, from being condemned criminals, we 
are advanced to the rank, and invested with the privi- 
leges of the children of God ; now, no longer a ter- 
rible and avenging God, vindicating the honour of his 
attributes by the destruction of a guilty race, but a 
kind and compassionate Father, ready to forgive his 
erring children upon their repentance and return to 
duty, bestowing the most ample means for training 
them up to virtue, and manifesting himself to them 
as the object, not of that servile dread with which 
slaves regard a cruel and tyrannical master, but of 
that filial reverence, affection, and respect, with 
which dutiful children look up to their earthly 
parents. 

This filial reverence, and fear to offend, abiding in 
the heart, and directing the conduct ; inspiring an 
unreserved submission in all things to the will of our 
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heavenly Father, and determining us to do whatso* 
ever he hath commanded, and to avoid whatsoever 
he hath forbidden, whatever pains, or trouble, or sa- 
crifice such obedience may cost us : this alone can 
be termed a truly religious fear of God ; and to this 
temper, or affection of the mind towards God, it must 
be our principal concern and most earnest care to 
bring ourselves, if it is our wish to be finally acknow- 
ledged as his dear children, or if we would approve 
ourselves to be indeed the disciples of Him through 
whose merits alone we are rendered, capable of this 
honourable and happy relation. 

To this temper, I say, it should be our chief con- 
cern and constant endeavour to bring ourselves, be- 
cause it is only by its influence that we can attain to 
that holiness which is necessary to qualify us for the 
-Divine favour. Let none, however, be disheartened 
by the consciousness that reverence for God is not 
so habitually present to their minds, nor so efficacious 
as a principle of action^ as we have said it ought to 
be. The remedy in this case is a more diligent cul- 
tivation of this holy affection, and renewed resolu- 
tions and endeavours to bring the life and conduct to 
a more perfect conformity to it, together with fre- 
quent and fervent applications by prayer at a throne 
of grace, for Divine aid. If there is thus a willing 
and sincere mind, there can be no. doubt of success ; 
and even in the event of repeated failures, such per- 
sons ought not to desist, much less to despair, en- 
couraged, as they are, to proceed, by the gracious 
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assurance that as a father pitieth his children, so the 
Lord pkieth those who truly fear him. 

Neither let any suspect that their case is despe- 
rate, or even that their acceptance with God is doubt- 
ful, because they feel, that in their fear of Him there 
is an alloy of that servile dread, which regards his 
power and justice more than his goodness and 
mercy. Where the life has been comparatively 
blameless, such fear is groundless; and we may 
safely pronounce it excusable, on the score of the 
weakness and imperfection of our nature. But where 
the life has been ill-spent, and the work of repent- 
ance but just begun, the terrors of the Lord are 
evidently salutary ; as no other consideration would 
appear sufficient to persuade men to encounter the 
difficulty of amendment,— the almost insuperable 
difficulty of rooting out vicious habits, and forsaking 
sinful practices. Happy it is for them that they are 
warned, by any means, to flee from the wrath to come, 
and to mind the things which belong to their eternal 
peace. The anguish of mind produced by remorse 
and terror, is in their case a blessing, for which they 
cannot be too thankful. But when, by the grace of 
God, their efforts have been crowned with success, 
and they have obtained the victory over sin ; when 
they have escaped from the thraldom in which it held 
them, and have returned to that duty and obedience 
which they owe to their rightful Sovereign ; — then 
the horrors and fearful anticipation of judgment, 
which produced and accompanied their repentance. 
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gradually subside into that reverential awe, and filial 
affection and gratitude, in which the true fear of Grod 
consists. 

But besides the filial reverence, and ser vile dread 
which have been mentioned, there is a third kind of 
fear, which may be called a superstitious fear of Grod; 
and which ought to be particularly guarded against, 
because impious in itself, and pernicious in its effects 
upon the human character. It ascribes to God pas- 
sions, and caprices, and motives of action, derogatory 
to his honour, and totally inconsistent with those per- 
fections of wisdom, purity, justice, goodness and 
truth, which, according to Scripture, constitute his. 
character, and invariably direct his conduct. It, in 
fact, loses sight of the true God, and forms a God for 
itself, who will accept of rites and fasts, and penances 
and duties, of human invention or contrivance, in 
place of a return to moral rectitude and purity, or as 
a sufficient atonement for moral delinquency. It is 
not that fear and trembling with which we are en- 
joined to work out our salvation, a fear to offend in 
word or deed, a trembling to disobey any Divine 
command ; it is not that rational fear, which even 
amidst the greatest dangers sees only realities, and 
prompts to walk circumspectly, not as fools, but as 
wise ; but it is a gloomy sort of terror, inspired by 
erroneous, and generally by dark and uncomfortable, 
views of the Deity, often making those who are in- 
fected by it, afflict themselves with needless severi- 
ties, and deny themselves many of the innocent 
enjoyments of life ; and always so fixing their atten- 
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tion upon observances and sacrifices and austerities 
of their own, or, at any rate, of human institution, as 
to make those things appear of more importance than 
the great object for the accomplishment of which the 
grace of God was manifested to men, namely, that, de- 
nying ungodliness and worldly lusts, it might teach 
them to live soberly, righteously, and godly in the 
world. 

In such fear there is evidently no wisdom ; inas- 
much as it regards the Supreme Being, not as what 
he is, infinitely wise and good, as well as powerful, 
making the very seeking of his favour a source of un- 
speakable comfort and happiness to those who seek 
it rationally and sincerely ; but as what he is not, 
capricious and cruel, to be appeased and conciliated 
by services which possess no moral value in them- 
selves, and can bring no real peace of mind, no real 
relief from their terrors, to those who offer them. 

Having thus endeavoured to show in what the true 
fear of God consists, at the same time distinguishing 
it from those unworthy affections, which regard the 
Deity as the Tyrant, and not as the Father of the 
human race ; I proceed, as was proposed, to state 
some of the happy consequences which will result 
from adopting it as a practical principle. 

In the first place, — It is a great excellence of this 
principle that it is simple in itself, requiring no pro- 
cess of reasoning to evolve it, being perfectly level 
and intelligible even to persons of the meanest capa- 
city. He, whom it directs, can never be at a loss 
to determine what he should do, or what he should 
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avoid ; and, for whatever he does or abstains from 
doing under its influence, he can always render a 
reason that is satisfactory to himself, and ought to 
be so to any one, who may question him in regard 
to the motives of his conduct. He may say, " I fear 
God ; I acknowledge his authority to be supreme ; 
I dread his power ; He can do with me whatever he 
pleases ; and it is therefore my interest not by any 
act or omission to incur his displeasure. I confide 
in his wisdom ; I feel his goodness ; He knows what 
is best for me ; and his goodness will prompt him to 
do it : it is therefore my duty to yield a cheerful and 
unreserved obedience to his will, and to submit with- 
out a murmur or complaint to the dispensations of 
his providence, even those of them which are most 
adverse to my temporal ease and comfort. All this 
I know to be incumbent on me, not only as a subject 
of God's moral government, but as a disciple of 
Jesus, who has solemnly forewarned me whom I 
should fear ; — not man, who can only kill the body, 
and after thathath no more that hecan do; — but Him, 
who, *' after he hath killed, hath power to cast into 
hell." How happy would it be for us, brethren, that 
the fear of God were thus an abiding and habitually 
operative principle in our souls! How delightful 
would be our communion with God and with one 
another, when we commemorate the dying love of 
our Redeemer, by which we are delivered from those 
terrors of the Lord, which, but for his atonement 
and mediation, even the best must have felt in con- 
templating the inflexible justice of an offended and 
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avenging God I But while we rejoice in the happy 
state into which we have been brought by the mercy 
of God in Christ, let us not forget, that while our 
probation lasts, we must abate nothing of our cau- 
tion lest we offend, and consequently, nothing of 
our reverence and godly fear ; and that the greatness 
of the favour conferred calls on us for increased acti- 
vity in the service of our Benefactor, and more stre- 
nuous exertions to do his will : just as an ingenuous 
son, the more benefits he receives at the hands of 
an aflfectionate and indulgent parent, considers him- 
self the more bound not only to love, but to reverence 
and obey him. — Surely there is much goodness laid 
up for those who thus fear Grod ; his salvation is nigh 
to them ; great is his mercy towards them. 

Secondly. — This principle is the best fitted of any, 
not only to keep us in the right path, but to bring 
us back to it, if unhappily we have deviated from it. 
" By the fear of the Lord men depart from evil." 
The difficulty of conquering habits of sin, which have 
become inveterate, has been already noticed ; but, 
still such conquest, though like the cutting off a 
right hand or the plucking out a right eye, may be, 
and I doubt not, is, in many cases achieved by the 
fear of God, that is, by right apprehensions and 
deeply felt convictions of Divine justice and mercy. 
As it is owing to our not having the fear of God 
before our eyes, that we commit sin, and continue in 
it ; so, if by any means we are brought to receive 
and cherish this pious affection, it will, by the bless- 
ing of Cxod, have the effect of reclaiming us from it ; 

c2 
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— it will set before us in the most convincing light, 
the danger we incur, and the happiness we forfeit, 
by contemning the authority, and slighting the 
mercy of that infinitely great and good Being, who 
can do with us whatever he pleases, and who, though 
he is not willing that any should perish, but that all 
should come to repentance, hath yet expressly de- 
clared, that he will by no means clear the guilty. 
Thus, godly sorrow will be wrought in us ; our en- 
deavours will be thereby animated, and our energies 
roused to struggle with our lusts ; and there can be 
no doubt of our struggling successfully, if we are in 
earnest, and diligently use the means afforded to 
assist and encourage us in carrying on the warfare. 

Thirdly. — In the fear of the Lord there is a strong 
confidence ; it is a place of refuge from the evils of 
life, and the best preservative from all those tempo- 
ral fears and disquietudes which mar the enjoyments, 
and embitter the lives of men. It tendeth to life ; 
he that hath it shall abide satisfied ; he shall not be 
visited with evil. It gives that peace of conscience, 
and that confidence towards God, which constitute 
the chief, if not the only real happiness of man. He, 
in whose heart it is an abiding principle, is rendered 
by it in a great measure independent of external 
circumstances; he is contented with the lot as- 
signed him ; he receives prosperity with thankfulness, 
and enjoys it with moderation ; he sustains adversity 
with fortitude and patience, supported and comforted 
by the gracious assurance, that whom the Lord loveth 
he chasteneth, and that the light afflictions of those 
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^ho traly fear bim, shall work for theni a far more 
exceeding, even an eternal weight of glory. 

Having thus set before you some of the happy con- 
sequences which would result from adopting the fear 
of God as a practical principle, let me call your at- 
tention for a moment to a most important considera- 
tion, connected with our present subject. 

The authority of God is supreme ; and in every 
instiauxce in which his will is made known to us, whe- 
ther by the light of reason, or by special revelation, 
we are bound to acknowledge and obey it as our rule ; 
and as we know him to be infinitely wise and good, 
as well as powerful, we may rest satisfied, that it is 
our interest as well as duty so to do. — But we 
have earthly superiors, whom it is also our duty and 
interest to reverence and obey, in as far, at least, as 
they do not command or require any thing that the 
law of God forbids. The civil magistrate is ordained 
of him, to be a terror to evil doers, and a praise to 
them that do well. The ministers of religion are 
entrusted with the administration of Christ's king- 
dom upon earth; and the successful execution of 
this trust depends, in no small degree, on the reve- 
rence and submission they meet with from those to 
whom they are sent. But the authority to which I 
would chiefly at this time direct your attention, is 
that with which parents are invested for the benefit 
of their offspring ; — an authority delegated to them 
by the Father and Governor of the world, and which 
they are bound by every tie to use, for training up 
their children in habits of piety and virtue. Gate- 
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chisms may be learned at school ; but habits, whether 
good or bad, are most commonly acquired under the 
paternal roof. — ^The fear of God being constantly in- 
culcated as the only sure foundation of every thing 
that is good and praiseworthy; — every means^ whe- 
ther in the way of encouragement or correction, 
should be diligently used by parents for forming their 
children to such habits, as, in after life, will render 
them sincere practical Christians, and useful and re- 
spectable members of society. Were this duty con- 
scientiously attended to, (and let parents remember 
that it is a duty which they came under a most 
solemn engagement to perform, when they dedicated 
their children to the service of their God and Re- 
deemer in the sacrament of baptism,) bow different 
an aspect would society present to us from what it 
unhappily does, in too many instances, at present ! 
Idleness, fraud, profane swearing, lewdness, drun- 
kenness, dissension, and neglect of religious duties, 
would then disappear, — and industry, fair dealing, 
temperance, peace, mutual good-will, and a regular 
discharge of every pious duty, succeed in their place. 
Let us, my Christian friends, do what in us lies to 
produce this happy change ; and, finally, on all occa- 
sions, and in every situation in which we may happen 
to be placed, and in the discharge of every relative 
duty, let the fear of God be our governing principle ; 
let it be our constant care, as it is certainly our in- 
dispensable duty, as Christians, so to fear him here, 
that we may behold him without dread and astonish- 
ment hereafter ; and be able to approach the awful 
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tribunal of our Judge, in humble confidence that he 
will there, in presence of an assembled world, ac- 
knowledge us as his own, and pronounce in our 
favour the blessed sentence ; " Well done, good and 
faithfiil servants, enter ye into the joy of your Lord." 
Amen. 
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SERMON 11. 

ON REPENTANCE 



Matt. iii. 1, 2. 

In %ho9B day9 came John the Baptkt, preaching in the wUdei'ness of 
Judea^ and iaytng^ Repent ye^ for the kingdom of heaven is cU 
hand. 

It was foretold, that before our Lord should appear 
publicly as a prophet, to declare the merciful purposes 
of God, and the nature of the kingdom he was to estab- 
lish, the Jews should be prepared for his reception by 
the preaching of his forerunner, John the Baptist. 
"This is he," we are told, '* that was spoken of by the 
prophet Esaias, saying. The voice of one crying in 
the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord, 
make his paths straight." And accordingly, '' In 
those days came John the Baptist, preaching in the 
wilderness of Judea, and saying. Repent ye, for 
the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 

Of John the Baptist, who was born six months 
before our Saviour, the angel gives this account to 
his father Zacharias, (Luke i. 15 — 17.) " He shall be 
great in the sight of the Lord, and shall drink neither 
wine nor strong drink ; and he shall be filled with 
the Holy Ghost even from his mother s womb : and 
many of the children of Israel shall he turn to the 
Lord their God. And he shall go before him in the 
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spirit and power of Elias, to turn the hearts of the 
fathers to the children, and the disobedient to the 
wisdom of the just, — ^to make ready a people prepared 
for the Lord." And this prediction we find fully 
verified in his character and manner of life, — in his 
doctrine, and in the remarkable success of his 
preaching. For, ''the same John had his raiment 
of camel's hair, and a leathern girdle about his 
loins ; and his meat was locusts and wild honey .^' 
** He preached the baptism of repentance for the 
remission of sins." And, '* there went out to him 
Jerusalem and all Judea, and all the region round 
about Jordan, confessing their sins." 

This portion of the Gospel history is very instruc- 
tive, and merits our most attentive and serious con- 
sideration. It is important, as it serves to confirm 
our faith, by shewing the exact fulfilment of a pro- 
phecy, in the fact of John's appearance as the har- 
binger of the Messiah. But at present, I shall con- 
fine myself to his doctrine of repentance ; from an 
examination of which it is hoped, that the nature of 
true repentance, and the necessity of it, in order to 
our being qualified for the Messiah's kingdom, will 
fully appear. 

It is impossible^ because inconsistent with that 
constitution of mind which our Creator hath given 
us, that one who goes on in the habitual practice of 
any wickedness or iniquity, can satisfy himself, that 
he is acting a proper part. He must therefore, fall 
upon some contrivance or expedient for removing, or, 
at least, allaying, the uneasiness produced by reflec- 
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tioD, which occasionally intrudes, and gives him 
pain, in spite of all his endeavours to banish or avoid 
it. The arts are numberless, which are resorted to 
for soothing the conscience and obtaining relief. 
Some try to reason themselves into a belief, that 
what is called their sin, is really no sin at all ; and 
the method they take is, to throw the blame of 
their transgressions (if transgressions they be) upon 
the Author of their nature ; who, they endeavour to 
persuade themselves, cannot be offended by their 
yielding to the impulses, and obeying the dictates of 
that constitution, which they have received from 
him. But such persons seem to forget, that reason 
and understanding, and conscience^ are also con- 
stituent parts of the being ^hich God hath given 
them ; and that by these faculties, if they will only 
make use of them, they are both enlightened and 
admonished in regard to what their Maker requires 
of them. And they also forget, that the ability of 
self-controul and self-government, which they possess 
by means of these faculties, together with the helps 
furnished by the religion which they profess, for 
strengthening and increasing that ability^ would be 
sufficient, if they chose to use it, for restraining and 
duly regulating the inferior appetites and passions of 
their nature. This plea is too absurd to be listened 
to for a moment ; but the case of such, I am afraid 
is one of the most hopeless. Sin having obtained, 
and long exercised an undisputed dominion by the 
help of this delusion, will not be easily dispossessed 
or overcome. 
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There a(e others who, though aware of the sinful- 
ness of some part of their conduct, but unwilling to 
take the trouble of amendment,— or loth, perhaps, 
to forego some gratification of gain or pleasure, strive 
to mitigate the reproaches of conscience, by flattering 
themselves that, upon the whole, notwithstanding 
some faults in their character, they are good men ; 
and that their few failings and transgressions will be 
overlooked, on account of their many virtues. Such 
persons are also very apt to look around them, and 
by the help of comparison to raise themselves in their 
own estimation. This is in effect to say, that*when it 
suits their convenience, or their humour, they will do 
their duty ; but that, when duty interferes with incli* 
nation, or required any sacrifice or exertion, they will 
hold themselves excused from giving themselves any 
trouble about it ; and that in this they surely cannot 
be very blameable, because thousands of their ac- 
quaintance act in the very same manner. But such 
ought to consider, that the sacrifice of inclination 
to duty, is that in which Christian virtue chiefly 
consists ; and to remember, that, '^ every man must 
bear his own burdeui and his rejoicing be in him- 
self, and not in another." 

Various, indeed, are the expedients, which persons 
of various characters respectively make use of, to 
reconcile themselves in some degree to their own 
minds. These expedients are all of them no less 

» 

absurd, than those, which have been mentioned ; 
and, be it observed, that if even in any degree 
effectual to their purpose, they are never entirely so. 
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The only success that can be hoped foi> from any 
thing of this kind is, that in time it will harden the 
conscience, and put an end to its remonstrances ; a 
result which none surely, but the most profligate and 
desperate can look forward to, with any degree of 
complacency: for, to be given up to a reprobate 
mind, to work all iniquity with greediness, is a state 
of moral depravity, which no person, who has any 
sense of right and wrong remaining, can contemplate 
without horror. 

There is one plea, however, by which, though no 
better founded than the rest, many contrive not only 
in a great degree, to satisfy themselves, but to impress 
their fellow-men with a favourable opinion of their 
character ; and it is, a zealous profession and main- 
tenance of the right faith, and a scrupulous perform- 
ance of all the external offices of religion. Such 
profession of Christian faith, and such performance of 
instrumental duties, are plainly incumbent upon every 
Christian ; but are as plainly an aggravation of guilt, 
if rested on as constituting the whole of religion ; — i.e. 
if unaccompanied with what our religion expressly 
requires and enjoins, namely, rectitude of conduct, 
purity of manners, and honesty and benevolence of 
heart. Resting on the means, is that self-righteous- 
ness which we find so severely condemned by the 
New Testament writers ; any confidence for accept- 
ance in bodily service alone, being declared by them 
to be not only unprofitable, but impious. 

It is to this dangerous delusion, that John the 
Baptist alludes in the context, where he says to the 
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Jews» who came to his baptism^ and particularly to 
the Pharisees and Sadducees, '' O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee from the wrath to 
come ? Bring forth, thereifore, fruits meet for repent* 
ance. And think not to s^y within yourselves, we 
have Abraham to our father ; for I say unto you, that 
God is able of these stones to raise up children unto 
Abraham." 

From this caution of John to those who came to 
his baptism, we learn a very important lesson ; 
namely, — that the first step to be taken, and an 
essential one it is, in order to true repentance, is the 
removal of prejudice ; or, in other words, the aban- 
donment of all those pretexts and excuses, and false 
reasonings, by which we usually endeavour to justify 
ourselves. Without this, our view of what sin and duty 
really are, can never be correct; and consequently, 
the amendment which follows our repentance, (if any 
do follow it,) must be very imperfect. It is not 
likely that a person will relinquish practices, which 
he hath persuaded himself, or even half-persuaded 
himself^ are innocent; and therefore, if we would 
exercise sincere repentance, we must first of all 
banish prejudice, ana> in examining our own cha- 
racter and conduct, admit of no excuse or apology » 
that will not stand the test of reason, and especially 
of that unerring rule, which God in his word hath 
given for our direction. If we follow this course 
honestly, we shall probably find not much cause to 
exult with the proud Pharisee, in our own righteous- 
ness ; but rather, with shame and contrition, to adopt 
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the confession of the humble publican : " God be 
merciful to me a sinner." 

The very purpose to repent presupposes a con- 
viction of the evil and danger of sin. Indeed, no 
man ever approved of, or loved sin for its own sake, 
but for the sake of some gratification to his passions 
that it brought him. But let this conviction be ever 
so lively, and let it be admitted that we view sin, in 
the abstract, with the utmost abhorrence, and are fully 
aware of its dreadful consequences, — yet, unless 
we first form a just estimate of our own case, and 
then honestly apply our convictions to it, no consi- 
derable amendment can be expected to ensue. 

I speak not of atrocious crimes, — such as murder, 
robbery, theft, perjury, adultery, — which those who 
are guilty of them, I should suppose, are scarcely 
able to palliate or disguise, even to themselves. But, 
whilst the covetous man dignifies his avarice with 
the name of frugality, and the oppressor his extortions 
and severities with that of zeal for the interests of 
justice ; — whilst the slanderer and calumniator per- 
suades himself that he is only actuated by a virtuous 
indignation against iniquity, — and the unfeeling 
mocker, when he inflicts torture by his jests, that he 
means no more than innocent pleasantry ; — ^whilst 
the proud and irascible continue to satisfy themselves 
that they are no farther so than they find necessary 
for maintaining a proper dignity, and protecting 
themselves from insult, — and the ambitious that 
they have no other object than to acquire an honest 
fame, and enlarge their power of doing good ; whilst 
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the voluptuary flatters himself that there can be no 
moral turpitude in living like a man of taste and 
fashion, or, at most, that his excesses are but venial 
transgressions ; — and whilst the religious zealot rests 
assured that a strict adherence to his creed and 
party, accompanied with a diligent use of the means 
of religion, comprises the whole of his duty, or, at 
least, will compensate deficiencies in moral virtue ; 
whilst men deceive themselves in this manner — 
whilst they thus hide from themselves their own real 
character — there may, indeed, be a form and sem- 
blance of repentance ; but it is obvious that the 
thorough change of heart and life which constitutes 
true repentance, cannot take place. 

Let us now see in what that change consists. 
The Evangelist Luke informs us, that when John 
in his preaching represented to those who came to 
his baptism the danger of impenitence, and the 
vanity of placing confidence in their privileges as 
the chosen people of God, they were alarmed, and 
asked him, saying, " What shall we do then ?" His 
answer, which merits our particular attention, was 
this, — *'He that hath two coats, let him impart to 
him that hath none ; and he that hath meat, let him 
do likewise/* To the same purpose, though not in 
the same words, he answered the publicans and the 
soldiers, who severally put the same question to him. 
To the former he said, " Exact no more than that 
which is appointed you :" and to the latter, " Do 
violence to no liian ; neither accuse any falsely ; and 
be content with your wages." The meaning of the 
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whole is, that the repentance which would qualify 
them for the Messiah's kingdom, required that they 
should not only forsake their sinful practices, but be- 
come entirely different in character and conduct from 
what they were before ; that they should not only 
cease to do eyil, but learn to do well ; and especially 
that they should now assiduously cultivate the vir- 
tues, and perform the duties, which they had formerly 
neglected and transgressed; — that the covetous 
should prove the sincerity of their repentance by 
liberality and charity ; the dishonest by fair and 
honourable dealing ; and the violent and rapacious by 
meekness and contentment. 

Hence, my Christian friends, we can be at no loss 
to understand the nature of the change which follows 
true repentance, and whether that change has taken 
place in ourselves or not. You must be aware that 
he only is a true penitent, and his repentance only is 
complete, whose conscience bears him witness, that 
he hath laid aside every weight, and especially that 
sin, whatever it was, which in time past was most apt 
to beset him ; — that he hath subdued every corrupt 
propensity, and especially that one, of which he 
formerly found the influence most predominant, and 
most apt to mislead him ; and that, not satisfied with 
a mere negative virtue, but convinced that (according 
to the apostle) '' not to do good is sin," it is his 
earnest wish, and constant study and endeavour, to 
abound in those fruits which are meet for repentance, 
and redoun d to the glory of God . Whose conscience 
thu$ attests the reality, and sincerity, and complete- 
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ness of repentance, the result is a happy one, not 
only to the penitent being, but to all in any manner 
connected with him. If he has been an oppressor of 
those in his power, he now cherishes and protects 
them. If, for the sake of worldly gain, he has ever 
over-reached a neighbour, he now makes restitution, 
and in all his dealings sets an example of candour 
and honesty. If he has been too much addicted to 
sensual pleasure, he is now no longer its votary. Hav- 
ing subdued those fleshly lusts which war against the 
soul, — instead of wasting his fortune in luxury and 
riot, he now renders it subservient to his advance- 
ment in virtue, by a prudent and charitable use of it. 
If he has been injurious and revengeful, he is now 
kind, beneficent and forgiving ; he can love even his 
enemies, do good to them that hate him, and pray for 
them that despitefuUy use him and persecute him. 
In short, he is taught and enabled by the grace of 
the Gospel, with deep regret for, and hatred of his 
sin, to turn from it unto God, with full purpose of, 
and endeavour after, new obedience. 

From what has been said concerning the true nature 
of repentance, the necessity of it in order to our being 
qualified to be the subjects of a Spiritual King, must 
appear quite evident. John the Baptist came preach- 
ing in the wilderness, and saying, *' Repent ye, for the 
kingdom of Heaven is at hand." And Jesus Christ 
himself commencjpd his ministry by inculcating the 
same doctrine. The reason is obvious. As we are 
all sinners, repentance is necessarily the first step 
towards spiritual purity, — without which we are 
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assured in every page of the New Testament, there 
can be no interest in the blessings of that kingdom, 
which he came to establish. The rite of Baptism, by 
which we are initiated into the Christian Church, is 
emblematical of this point ; — the Lord's Supper was 
instituted for the purpose of promoting it ; and the 
great end and tendency of all the other ordinances 
of our religion, as well as of its doctrines and pre- 
cepts, is to teach and persuade us, that denying un- 
godliness and worldly lusts, we should live soberly, 
righteously, and godly in this present world ; and 
why? — but because it is only by being so taught and 
persuaded, that we can approve ourselves true sub- 
jects and servants of him whom we acknowlege as 
our Lord and Master, or that we can with any sure 
ground of confidence, look forward to the blessed 
hope, and the glorious appearance of the great God, 
and our Saviour Jesus Christ. 

Happily for mankind, the vilest sinners upon earth 
are admissible into his kingdom; nay, are entreated 
to become subjects of it. But for what purpose ? 
Is it that they may enjoy the blessings, of it, without 
parting with their sins ? Suffice it to observe, that 
the whole tenor of the New Testament is so expressly 
hostile to any such conceit, that it must appear 
matter of astonishment, that any person who had 
perused that book, should have ever, even once, 
allowed his imagination to whisper to him, that, under 
the Christian dispensation, there could be any hope of 
acceptance, without obedience to the precepts of its 
Author; that is, without repentance, a new heart. 
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and a new life. The sincere convert will meet with 
much in it to comfort him, — nay, to gladden his 
heart : he will meet with precious promises of for- 
giy^iess and favour, of present aid and consolation, 
and of future happiness and glory. But the pre- 
tended convert, he who makes an outward profession, 
but continues in his sins, will meet with nothing on 
which he can build the smallest confidence; — on 
the contrary, he must be convinced, (if he do not 
shut bis eyes against the clearest light), that the many 
and dreadful denunciations of wrath, and woe, and 
tribulation, denounced in it against the workers of 
iniquity, are all of them applicable to himself. 

What then, brethren, shall we do ? Having such 
kind encouragement from the mercy of God in the 
€k)spel of Christ, and being so awfully warned to 
flee from the wrath to come, let us not attempt to 
justify the errors of our past conduct, but let it be 
our care, as it is our highest interest, sincerely to 
repent, and to prove the sincerity of our repentance 
by bringing forth fruits meet for it. And it is of the 
last importance to us, that this be done without a 
moment's delay; for, as we read in the context, 
*' Now also the axe is laid unto the root of the 
tree : and every tree which bringeth not forth good 
fruit, is hewn down, and cast into the fire." One 
far mightier than John the Baptist hath long since 
appeared, — and we know not how soon he may 
again appear, — '' whose fan is in his hand ; and he 
will thoroughly purge his floor, and gather bis wheat 
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into the garner; but he will bum up the chaff with 
unquenchable fire." 

Much then, we see, depends upon a speedy and 
sincere compliance with the exhortation in the text : 
" Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand." 
No less, indeed, depends upon whether we comply 
with it or not, than life or death eternal. Let me 
therefore, in conclusion, remind you how infinitely 
it concerns us no longer to deceive ourselves with 
vain excuses and false pretences, such as, though 
they serve in some small degree to quiet our own 
minds, yet do not impose even upon the more dis- 
cerning part of our fellow men, much less upon the 
Searcher of hearts, — upon that Being who knoweth 
all things, and is greater than our hearts. If we 
would form a correct estimate of our own religious 
and moral character, let us not, in examining our- 
selves, listen to the suggestions of appetite and 
passion, or allow our judgment to be warped or 
swayed by the maxims or example of a corrupt 
world ; but placing the word of God before us, and 
considering it as the rule by which we shall be finally 
judged, let us judge ourselves honestly and impar- 
tially by it at present : and having thus ascertained 
what we really are, and wherein we have heretofore 
erred, the road to reformation will be plain before us. 
What we have then to do, — and it is the most im- 
portant step of all — is seriously and in the strength of 
God's grace to resolve upon that change, — upon that 
newness of heart and life, which the Gospel requires; 
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and to make it our chief care and business to carry 
this resolution into practice. Proceeding in this 
manner, and being instant in prayer for direction and 
strength from on high, the blessing of God will 
attend us, our prayers will be heard, and our en- 
deavours shall be crowned with success. We shall 
meet with acceptance in every religious duty; and 
every ordinance in which we draw near to God, 
whether more ordinary, or more solemn, will prove 
to us a mean of sanctification and of comfort,-— of 
spiritual nourishment and growth in grace. — Amen. 
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SERMON III. 



ON PENITENCE AND AFFLICTION. 



Matth. v. 4. 
BleBiid are they thai mowm^fiyr they ehall be comforted. 

At the period of the coming of our Saviour, there were 
numbers who mourned, or grieved, for the fallen and 
subjected state of the Jewish nation, and looked with 
anxiety for the appearaiice of that long before, and fre- 
quently, predicted Personage, by whom it was not only 
to be delivered from its enemies and oppressors, but 
exalted to the highest pitch of prosperity and power. 
It was probably in allusion to this circumstance, that 
our Saviour pronounced the beatitude, ''blessed are 
they thatmourn ;" — but, from the former one, "blessed 
are the poor in spirit," and the promise of the kingdom 
of heaven annexed to it, as well as from the doctrine 
of repentance which he formerly taught, these mourners 
might easily have understood that the comfort which 
he offered them, was not of a temporal, but of a spiri- 
tual nature. Whether they understood it so or not, 
it is plain that no terms could be better adapted 
to rouse their attention and interest their feelings, 
than those in which our Saviour expressed himself. 
For, as they deeply lamented the unhappy fate of 
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their country, degraded as it was by conquest, and 
groaning under a foreign yoke, and vebemently longing 
for the Prince and Saviour who was to put an end to 
its misfortunes, and of the increase of whose king* 
dom and glory there was to be no end ; so, it is na- 
tural to suppose they would listen with eagerness 
and delight, to a promise which appeared to intimate 
a relief from all their sorrows, and the speedy accom- 
plishment of all their wishes. 

But even those of our Saviour's audience who un- 
derstood the promise as it was meant, — i. e. as relative 
to their spiritual concerns only, — would be no less af- 
fected by it than the others who mistook its import ; 
the allusion which it contained being equally intelli- 
gible, and equally interesting, to them all : and their 
hearts being thus warmed at the commencement of 
his discourse, the sequel of it would obtain an atten- 
tive hearing, and consequently make a deep impres- 
sion : — one proof this, among many others, of the 
amiable wisdom, as well as zeal, to promote the real 
good of mankind, with which pur Saviour executed 
the ministry be bad undertaken. 

In our application of the beatitude under consi- 
deration, we are in no danger of falling into the same 
mistake that many of the Jews did. We cannot 
possibly imagine that it points to national grievances 
and a correBponding relief. As it concerns us^ it can 
mean nothing else than. 

First, And principally, the promise of pardon and 
peace held forth in the Gospel, to all who feel and 
lament their own guilt and imperfection : 
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And secondly. The consolation which the Chris- 
tian religion affords to those who are visited with 
affliction of any kind, and the spiritual benefit it 
teaches them to derive from it. To all such mourn- 
ers, the offer of true and substantial comfort is made, 
by an all-sufficient and compassionate Saviour; — 
by a Saviour who is able to make good his word, and 
hath shewn the extent and intenseness of his love 
and compassion, by laying down his life, that we 
might be put into a condition to avail ourselves of 
his kindness. 

Innocence is, no doubt, better than repentance ; 
but to those who have forfeited the one, and feel 
the misery of having done so ; the opportunity and 
means of repairing that loss by the other, must ap- 
pear an inestimable advantage. But who can say 
that he is innocent ? Who is it that may with truth 
affirm that he has uniformly held fast his integrity, 
and not let it go, and that hitherto he has given no 
cause for his heart to reproach him ? Holy writ de- 
clares, and the conscience of every human being con- 
firms the testimony, that all have sinned, that all, like 
lost sheep, have gone astray, that there is not a righ- 
teous person upon earth, who doeth good, and sin- 
neth not. We need no argument to convince us, — 
we know, we feel, that, in numberless instances we 
have deviated from rectitude, and failed in the per- 
formance of duty. But how does this consciousness 
affect us ? It must give us pain, for we can scarcely 
conceive of any person that he should be fully sen- 
sible of having done amiss in any instance, and that 
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he should, at the same time, be entirely free from un- 
easiness of mind ; and accordingly, in common dis- 
course we use the expressions, ** being sensible of an 
error," and " being sorry for it," indifferently, as of 
the same import. The acuteness of this pain, how- 
ever, does not altogether depend upon the degree of 
moral guilt which has been contracted. The con- 
sciences of some are more tender than those of others. 
Some have more leisure than others to reflect upon 
their past conduct; some are led, and even com- 
pelled, to a review of it, by affliction and misfortune, 
or by particular events and circumstances ; — while 
others, meeting with no admonitions of this kind, are 
so wholly engrossed by those objects which their 
passions have painted, as the most desirable, that the 
disagreeable subject of their own errors can scarcely 
find access to their minds ; and when it does intrude, 
meets with the treatment of an unwelcome guest, — 
is coldly entertained, and dismissed as soon as possi- 
ble. And, besides this, we may observe that all do 
their utmost to excuse and palliate their faults ; and 
this, not only for the sake of character with others, 
but to soften as much as possible the severity of the 
condemnation they are obliged to pass upon them- 
selves. Some indeed are extremely ingenious, and 
even successful in those attempts ; but after all that 
can be done in this way, or in any way, it is certain 
that remorse, more or less poignant, finds its way into 
every human bosom, and is the great and principal em- 
bitterer of human happiness. The invasion of other 
evils is partial, — that of this one, universal. All do 
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not suffer from bodily pain, sickness, poverty, and the 
loss of relatives and friends ; but no human being, I 
am afraid, can truly say that bis own heart has never 
condemned him. There are several considerations, 
by having recourse to which, and using them rightly, 
other calamities may be rendered somewhat toler- 
able ; but " a wounded spirit who can bear ?" 

There can be no doubt then of the existence of the 
disease : — it is universally felt. And let it not be 
said that it derives its origin from prejudice or super- 
stition, — of which, if we "could rid ourselves, as 
some philosophers have attempted to prove, — self- 
reproach would no more be the consequence of one 
sort of conduct than of another ; for, if this were the 
case, the enlightened persons who have made this 
discovery, and boast an entire freedom from the 
shackles of prejudice and superstition, would, in the 
enjoyment of an undisturbed peace and tranquillity 
of mind, find in themselves, and exhibit to others, a 
proof of their own doctrine. 

But what is the fact? They may pretend what 
they please ; but in spite of all their endeavours to 
conceal it, those around them see that they are often 
dissatisfied with their own conduct, — that they are 
ashamed of it, regret it, — repent of it : — a plain proof 
that however they affect to consider the distinction 
between sin and duty as merely an invention of 
priestcraft, they feel it to have a real foundation in our 
nature. Education, custom, human institutions, may 
have led to false estimates of right and wrong, but 
could never have created a susceptibility which did 
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not before exist; and to maintain that but for ac- 
quired prejudices there could be no such thing as 
remorse, appears no less absurd than to assert that 
it is in consequence of early habits that our bodies 
become susceptible of pain. 

'* Man is born to trouble, as the sparks fly upward." 
He is exposed to many evils from without, but the 
chief source of his unhappiness is within his own 
breast. Courage and caution may protect him from 
injury and danger ; or, if ills invade him which he 
can neither guard against nor escape, he may endure 
them with a fortitude and resignation, which shall 
command the respect of others, and be a ground to 
him of self-esteem. Or, supposing the worst; — say 
that his pain, his sickness, or his misfortunes, becomes 
intolerable to flesh and blood, he knows that he shall 
soon be insensible to pain as well as pleasure, — 
that death is at hand to relieve him; and Death, 
whom he before dreaded as the King of terrors, he 
then welcomes as his deliverer and friend. But 
where shall he find a remedy for the trouble that 
springs within ? How shall the soul be tranquillized, 
which labours under a consciousness not only of im- 
perfection, but of guilt? Who shall set at ease 
a mind mortified by a sense of its own weakness ? 
Or who shall remove, or even mitigate, the pain which 
attends the remembrance of past misconduct ? And, 
above all, how, or by what means, shall man be de- 
livered from those fears and apprehensions in regard 
to futurity, of which, let him do all he can, he finds 
it impossible to divest himself? Death puts an end 
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to his corporeal sufferings, but do his mental suf- 
ferings terminate with those of his body ? The 
infidel cannot be certain that they do ; and he who 
lives under the light of revelation, either is or may 
be certain that they do not. Here then is a disease, 
a canker of the soul, which man is heir to, from which 
none, not even the most thoughtless, are entirely 
exempted ; which mars, in some degree, every human 
enjoyment, and is evidently irremediable by man 
himself. In such deplorable circumstances what is 
man to do ? Was he destined to be miserable ? 
And has he no alternative but to submit to his fate 
as he best can? Far from it. The constant ex- 
perience which we have of the Divine goodness in 
all other respects, forbids so desperate a conclusion. 
We find our Creator kind and beneficent in all his 
dispensations towards us; his whole dealings with 
mankind, from the beginning of the world even until 
now, are but so many instances and proofs of his love. 
How then can we suppose that he should take pleasure 
in our sufferings, or desert us in our distress ? Let 
us not arraign our Maker. Man is not necessarily 
miserable ; he is so only in consequence of his abuse 
of that moral liberty which is the noblest distinction 
of his nature, and without which he would be inca- 
pable of any higher felicity than the beasts around 
him enjoy. But if, still, it be objected that he 
might have been so constituted as not to be liable to 
this abuse of his moral liberty ; — it is very true; — 
the Deity might have made him a different being 
from what he is ; might have made him less excellent. 
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by withholding from him an endowment which 
raises him in dignity, and in capabilities of enjoyment, 
above all the other creatures of God with which we 
are acquainted; but to say that man might have 
been made a moral agent, and yet so as that he could 
not err, amounts to this, that the same thing may be, 
and may not be, at the same time, — or in other words, 
to a plain and palpable contradiction. 

But whatever doubt or difficulty a person ignorant 
of revelation, or rejecting its authority, may labour 
under in regard to this point, the Christian is taught 
by his religion to believe, and he firmly believes, that 
when man, originally made upright, ruined himself by 
his own inventions, the Divine mercy interposed to 
avert the dreadful consequences of his folly, and tore- 
store him to innocence and felicity. The Christian 
knows assuredly that, whatever cause he may have had, 
or still has, to lament his own weakness and depravity, 
his case is not a hopeless one ; and amidst his 
bitterest sufferings, whether of mind or of body, or 
of both, he rejoices in the assurance which has been 
given him that he is the object of Divine love, and 
that if he is not wanting to himself, his final happiness 
is secure. This is the comfort held forth to the 
Christian mourner, and with joy he avails himself of 
the inestimable boon. Smarting under the anguish 
of a wounded spirit, he applies the healing balm 
which has been provided by the gracious Redeemer 
of mankind ; and though, owing to inherent imper- 
fection, the mind cannot perhaps be set entirely at 
ease, or brought to a state of perfect peace and com- 
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placency, yet its sorrows are so far soothed, aud its 
fears and apprehensions so far quieted, as that its 
restored state may be justly called a happy one, es- 
pecially if compared with its former miserable con- 
dition. The express declaration that '' there is now 
no condemnation to them that are in Christ Jesus/' 
removes from the soul the heaviest part of its burden ; 
and what remains may be supported not only with 
patience, but with cheerfulness, by the Christian, 
when he reflects on its usefulness for keeping him 
humble and vigilant, and inducing an earnest solici- 
tude to attain to still higher degrees of that perfect 
freedom with which the perfect Christian is made 
free ; and especially when he finds that he is not left 
to sustain it alone, but is assisted and comforted in 
every trial, and under every difficulty, by strength 
and consolation derived from that omnipotent Com- 
forter whom the compassionate Saviour promised to 
send, when he hiqiself should go away, and whom he 
did accordingly send to supply his place upon earth, 
and to abide with his faithful followers for ever. 

Thus it appears that with respect to relief from 
that remorse, and from those fearful apprehensions in 
regard to futurity, which necessarily invade and take 
possession of the guilty mind, the promise contained 
in the beatitude under consideration is amply fulfilled. 
Christians who mourn, receive true and substantial 
comfort : labouring and heavy laden under the pres- 
sure of guilt, and a sense of weakness and imperfec- 
tion, they find rest to their souls. 

And if this happy result takes place but seldom. 
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and in few instances, the reason is not, that there is 
a deficiency of means for producing it, but that the 
means afforded are either neglected, or not used and 
applied as they ought to be. Christianity is indeed 
professed ; but Christian truth is not sincerely and 
cordially received and adopted, as a principle and rule 
of conduct. There is a mourning for sin ; but too 
often it consists more in an impatience under its con- 
sequences, than in a conviction of its baseness and 
deformity ; or, as the apostle expresses it, more in 
that sorrow of the world which worketh death, than 
in that godly sorrow which worketh repentance unto 
salvation not to be repented of. If then we do not 
experience the promised comfort in any considerable 
degree, the feult is entirely our own. The prescrip- 
tion has been proved in many instances, to be folly 
adequate to the cure of the disorder ; and if we de- 
rive no benefit from it, it is either because we do not 
follow it exactly, or because we substitute a coun- 
terfeit medicine for the true one. 

Having thns considered the beatitude, as contain- 
ing a promise of comfort and relief to man, when 
rendered miserable by the consciousness of guilt and 
imperfection ; 

Let us, secondly, enquire what consolation it gives 
us reason to hope that the Christian religion will 
afford us, under the common calamities and distresses 
of life. 

1 . We may observe, that the promise contained in 
the text, implies that by embracing Christianity, and 
living agreeably to its precepts, we obtain an interest 
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in the blessings which it was intended to convey, of 
which a very important one is adoption into the 
family of God, whereby we become in a peculiar 
manner the objects of the Divine care and pro- 
vidence ; and being thus assured of the favour and 
protection of our Father who is in heaven, the God 
and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, — who is both 
able, and hath promised to make all things work 
together for the good of his children ; having, I say, 
this assurance, what is there, — what can there be, 
to molest us greatly, in any of those ills which are 
incident to our present condition ? The true Chris- 
tian looks upon them as the chastisement of heaven, 
or as trials of his virtue ; and, under the full con- 
viction, that they are intended for his benefit, he 
submits to them not only with resignation, but with 
thankfulness; — a disposition of mind, which must 
greatly alleviate their pressure ; and thus, in the 
midst of his distress, he finds true and substantial 
consolation; in the multitude of his distracting 
thoughts within him, the comforts which flow from 
a firm trust in God, and faith in the Gospel, afford 
not only support, but delight to his soul. 

2. We are taught by our religion, to consider the 
present as a state of trial, and not of happiness and 
reward ; and hence, the sincere believer in Jesus, 
proportioning the value he sets upon things to their 
real importance, looks upon the crosses and dis- 
appointments, and sufi^erings of all kinds, which he 
may meet with in this life, as not worthy to be com- 
pared with the glory that shall be revealed hereafter. 
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Is he reduced from affluence to poverty ? He cares 
not, provided he can reckon upon the possession of 
that better part, which cannot be taken from him. 
Is he deprived of authority and high station ? He 
consoles himself with the reflection, that he who 
ruleth his spirit is better than the mighty, and that 
true dignity is inseparable from Christian virtue. Is 
his conduct misrepresented, and his character 
aspersed and calumniated ? It is a small matter to 
him to be judged of man's judgment, so long as he 
can appeal from it to a higher tribunal, and with 
humble confidence call on the Searcher of hearts, 
to bear witness to the uprightness of his intentions, 
and the innocency of his life. Is he persecuted for 
righteousness sake ? He is so far from being over- 
come by this trial of his faith, that he rejoices under it, 
supported and animated by the gracious promise, 
that " great shall be his reward in heaven." Does 
he suffer in his body from pain, sickness, or disease ? 
It is so far consolatory to him, that this has not 
happened in consequence of his own intemperance 
and debauchery; and, for the rest, he is sure that 
his Maker will lay no more upon him than he will 
enable him to bear, or than may be necessary to fit 
him for that happy state, where neither pain, nor 
sickness, nor sorrow, shall be felt or known. Does 
he mourn the loss of relatives and friends, whose 
society constituted his chief earthly felicity, and who 
were dear to him as his own soul ? This is one of 
the heaviest afflictions we can meet with ; — we feel 
it to be so ; still, however, there is no case of dis- 
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tress, for which a firm reliance on the promises of 
the Gospel is not an adequate remedy ; — this will 
enable the true Christian, whilst he cannot but 
indulge in the feelings of humanity in some degree 
under such bereavement, to restrain their excess, 
and to look forward with calm expectation tothe happy 
period, when he, and those whom he loved, shall meet 
to part no more. In the meantime, it affords him 
no small satisfaction, to have the testimony of his 
own heart that, while they remained with him, he 
contributed to their happiness by the tenderness of 
his affection, and the sedulous performance of all the 
kind offices of friendship and duty. 

In conclusion, — let me remind you, that the con- 
solations of the Gospel, though offered to all to whom 
the Gospel is preached, belong only to those who 
cordially and sincerely embrace its doctrines, and 
obey its precepts ; such never fail to experience the 
promised comfort ; — so that, if we are in trouble, we 
can be at no loss to understand where and how we 
may obtain relief; for as soon as any one truly 
receives the Lord Jesus, and proves the sincerity of 
his discipleship by unfeigned repentance, and new- 
ness of heart and life, he may with full confidence 
lay hold on the promise contained in the text, and 
rest assured that it will be amply fulfilled. Then his 
heaviest afflictions will appear light, because he 
knows, that they will work for him a far more exceed- 
ing, even an eternal weight of glory. Having then 
the testimony of his conscience, that in all sim- 
plicity and godly sincerity, not with fleshly wisdom. 
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but by the grace of God, he has his conversation in 
the world, he will, in this his renewed state, experi- 
ence a satisfaction and tranquillity of mind, to which 
he was before a stranger, and be able, under every 
trial, to possess his soul in patience, firmly trusting, 
that the gracious and Almighty ' Being whom he 
serves in sincerity, and with a willing mind, will 
make all things work together to promote his real 
and lasting welfare. 
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SERMON IV. 



ON MEEKNESS. 



Matt. v. 5. 
Blened are the meek : for they shall inherit the earth. 

There does not, at first view, appear to be any 
natural connexion between the virtue of meekness, 
and the blessing here promised to those who possess 
it. On the contrary, a temper the very reverse of 
meekness, a temper impatient of opposition, easily 
provoked, and regardless of the claims, and of the 
feelings and sufferings of others, would seem better 
adapted to advance a man in the world, and to 
secure to him a large share of those objects, for 
which the ambitious so eagerly and so incessantly 
contend. But if, " by inheriting the earth," we 
understand '* enjoying it," there can be no doubt 
that whatever portion of this world's good things 
Providence is pleased to bestow upon the meek, the 
sweetness of their temper, their contentedness of 
mind, and the calm temperance and regularity of 
their passions, will make them enjoy with a relish 
and satisfaction far superior to any pleasure that 
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persons of an opposite character can derive, even 
from their largest acquisitions: and we may add, that 
they will likewise possess it with more security, 
because their demeanour, being harmless and in- 
offensive, will provoke no man to hurt or annoy 
them. 

If, then, we understand the beatitude in this 
sense, it is plain, that the promise made in it to the 
meek is fulfilled ; for, they alone, in respect of real 
enjoyment, may be truly said to inherit the earth. 

But, though this may be very properly and use- 
fully received, as a secondary meaning, it is evi- 
dently not that which our Saviour principally in- 
tended to convey. Almost all his promises are of a 
spiritual nature ; and, that this one is so will appear, 
if we advert to what he had previously declared 
were the ends of his mission, and consider also what 
were the circumstances and habits of thinking of the 
persons to whom the promise was more immediately 
addressed. These must be kept in view, in order 
to a right understanding, not merely of this beatitude, 
but of our Saviour*s discourses in general. It is, 
indeed, impossible to enter into the true spirit and 
meaning of any ancient writing, without some degree 
of acquaintance with the manners and opinions of 
the country and period to which it belongs : and 
there is not a more fruitful source of erroneous 
judgments in such matters, than ignorance or inat- 
tention in this respect. 

In order to come at the true meaning of the bea- 
titude, we must, therefore, attend, in the first place. 
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to the intimations given by our Saviour of the pur- 
poses of his mission; which he plainly declares, 
wherever and whenever circumstances rendered 
such declaration proper or necessary, — were, to 
make known the mercy of Grod, — to deliver mankind 
from the power and practice of sin, and to establish 
a kingdom of universal and everlasting righteous- 
ness, — to be begun upon earth, and to be completed 
in the resurrection of the members of it to a life of 
glory, honour, and immortality. Uis hearers, from 
what they had heard and seen of his previous dis- 
courses and conduct, must have been aware, that 
these were the grand objects of his ministry, as the 
Messiah ; and consequently, must have understood 
the promise to the meek, ^* that they should inherit 
the earth," as relative to these objects, and not, 
(primarily at least,) to any temporal possession or 
advantage. It is indeed manifest, that this, as well 
as all the other Gospel promises, must suit the nature 
of the Gospel Kingdom, which its Sovereign and 
Founder declares not to be of this world. We shall 
arrive at the same conclusion^ if, secondly, we 
attend to the circumstances and habits of thinking of 
those, to whom our Saviour addressed himself upon 
this occasion. They had received not only their re- 
ligion, but their civil polity and institutions from 
God himself, by the ministry of Moses ; the Divine 
government over them was particular, and, what- 
ever befel them as a nation, they were in the habit 
of considering as the effect of an immediate Divine 
interposition. They were reminded, from time to 
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time, by prophets divinely inspired, of their duty as 
the chosen people of God, and excited to the per- 
formance of it by frequent and lively representations 
of the inestimable value of the blessings they would 
secure by obedience, on the one hand, and of the 
dreadful nature of the judgments they would incur 
by disobedience, on the other. And, that these 
promises and denunciations were not vain words, 
the past history of their nation furnished ample 
proof to the Jews of our Saviour's time. Of all 
the promises contained in the Mosaic Dispensation, 
there was none which they valued more highly than 
that " they should inherit the land ;" — of all the 
threatenings, none which they viewed with more 
horror, than that " they should be excluded or driven 
from it." Hence it was natural for them, and it had 
indeed become customary with them, to describe the 
highest spirjl^al blessings by using figuratively the 
language applied in their Scriptures to those tem- 
poral advantages which they considered the most 
valuable ; and, if not all, at least the most en- 
lightened of them, had learned, from a due consi- 
deration of the prophecies respecting a Messiah, 
that this promise of entering into, and possessing 
Canaan, and all the other promises and parts of the 
Mosaic covenant, were no more than figures and 
shadows of better things, to be enjoyed under his 
beneficent reign. So that our Saviour's meaning 
in this beatitude could not be mistaken. His 
hearers would at once understand his words to refer, 
not to their own earthly Canaan, but to an heavenly 
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iDheritance, in which there remains a rest for the 
people of God. And we may observe, that, consi- 
dering their strong attachment to the land which the 
Lord their God had given them, and the fondness 
with which they cherished the hope of possessing it 
for ever, nothing could be better adapted than this 
mode of expression, to engage their attention, in- 
terest their feelings, and impress them with a just 
sense of the excellence of that heavenly country, to 
a place and habitation in which he taught and sti- 
mulated them to aspire. Thus much for the import 
of the promise contained in this beatitude. Let us 
now attend to the character of those to whom the 
promise is made. And in order to a right under- 
standing of that character, it will be necessary to 
inquire into the nature of the virtue of meekness, 
and to ascertain in what true Christian meekness 
consists. 

Our all-wise Creator has implanted in our nature 
two classes of affections, the irascible, and the bene- 
volent, the former impelling us to resist and resent 
any harm or injury that may be offered to us, and 
the latter disposing us to seek and delight in the 
welfare and happiness of our fellow-creatures ; the 
one being necessary to self-preservation ; and the 
other to the very existence of the social state. In 
the due balance and temperament of these opposite 
affections, in as far as our intercourse with the world 
is concerned, consists the virtue of meekness. 
Neither of them can be eradicated, or, whidi 
amounts to the same thing, dismissed as a principle 
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of action, without either destroying or coming short 
of that utility, which is the object and measure of 
all virtue. Remove all dread of your resentment ; 
and you part with one of the principal safeguards 
of your personal safety. Allow yourself the indul- 
gence of it, unrestrained by feelings of humanity ; 
and you become an object of terror to all around you. 
A vindictive man prosecuting his revenge, and 
recklessly pursuing to destruction the person who 
has offended him, is indeed a spectacle which we 
cannot look upon without horror ; and why ? be- 
cause it shocks that principle of good-will to our 
fellow- men, or sympathy, (if you are pleased so to 
call it,) which, in some degree, animates every 
human bosom. 

What then, in this case, is the proper medium — 
what that golden mean, which constitutes the virtue 
of meekness ? Anger, or resentment, being a natural 
passion, may be justifiably indulged ; or, in the words 
of the Apostle, "we may be angry, and not sin." 
But, to what degree may we be so ? — What are the 
limits within which this passion must be restrained ? 
That principle of benevolence, which I mentioned as 
forming a part of our nature, if it is only listened to, 
will furnish a satisfactory answer. '' Let your anger 
never transport you to inflict any chastisement or 
suffering upon the person who provokes it, beyond 
what is absolutely necessary for your own safety, 
his good, and the peace and good order of society." 
This is the rule which ought to be observed in all 
cases of injury and provocation, excepting, perhaps. 
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such as are trifling, and do not materially affect one's 
peace, or safety, or character, or fortune ; which it is 
the better, the more magnanimous, as well as the 
wiser course, entirely to overlook. Meekness, in 
short, is that branch or modification of charity which 
the Aposle characterises as being '' not easily pro- 
voked/' It is not provoked at all by small inju- 
ries and affronts, and no farther by great ones than 
an equitable reparation requires ; and in fixing the 
amount and kind of such reparation it is by no means 
captious or fastidious, its object being security 
against a repetition of injury, and not to humble or 
mortify an adversary. 

But, meekness may be considered as consisting 
not only in a moderation and restraint of anger and 
resentment, when moral wrongs and injuries are 
offered to us ; but also, in the exercise of patience 
and resignation under natural evik, such evils as 
cannot be avoided, and which we usually call visit- 
ations of Providence. Impatience, fretfulness, and 
discontent, upon occasions of this kind, though 
plainly unavailing to any good purpose, are by no 
means uncommon ; and would often rise to an im- 
moderate degree, and destroy our happiness, were 
they not checked by respect and reverence for the 
authority of God, by whose permission we know, or 
may know, it is, that we are visited in this manner. 
The consideration, that all things are under the go- 
vernment and direction of an all-wise and benevolent 
Being, who has established an order and constitution 
in the world, that is productive of the greatest good 
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upon the whole, and turns all those events both in 
the natural and in the tnoral world, which we call 
evils, to our real and final advantage, should stop our 
complaints and murmurs, and reconcile us to meet 
with fortitude, and bear with patience, that share of 
suffering which these events bring upon us. And, 
when this consideration has thus its due weight, 
operating as a check on our natural impatience 
and dislike of pain and suffering, it may be said to 
have produced that resigned temper of mind, which 
may properly enough be called meekness towards 
God. 

Thus, we learn the nature of this virtue of meek- 
ness, from reflecting on the frame and constitution of 
our own minds, from our experience of intercourse 
with the world, and from those conclusions which 
reason and observation enable us to come to respect- 
ing the attributes and government of God. 

But, we are not left to our own reasonings on this 
or any other subject, which concerns either our duty 
or our happiness. In Scripture we not only meet 
with many passages in which the nature of this virtue 
is explained, and m^ny precepts by which the prac- 
tice of it is enjoined ; but, we find it exemplified in 
the most striking manner, in almost every part of the 
life and conduct of the great Author of our religion. 
Wherever in the New Testament there is an enumer- 
ation of the ingredients which constitute the Christian 
temper, meekness makes a conspicuous figure ; and 
hence we justly conclude it to be essential to the 
formation of the Christian character. In this Sermon 
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on the Mount, there are two very remarkable passages^ 
respecting what, under the Gospel dispensation, is 
to be considered as the proper exercise of this virtue. 
The first is at the twenty-first, and the other at the 
thirty-eighth verse of this chapter. From the former 
we learn, that causeless anger, venting itself in abusive 
and contemptuous language, is highly offensive in 
the sight of God ; and that no religious service which 
we offer, while we are under its influence, will be 
accepted : and, from the latter, that revenge or re- 
taliation in any case, is totally inconsistent with the 
spirit of Christ's religion : and from both passages, 
that in all cases of provocation and injury, it is our 
duty, as Christians, to exercise the utmost forbear- 
ance, and to make such concessions, and use all such 
means as may be likely to bring about peace and 
reconciliation with an adversary. Let it not, how- 
ever, be supposed, that by these precepts we are 
precluded from taking care of our personal safety, or 
from defending our property, our rights, or our cha- 
racter, when invaded by the lawless and turbulent. 
This would be to remove all restraint upon evil- 
doers, to subject the good to the ^violence and oppres- 
sion of the worthless, and to produce, not peace and 
good will on earth, but enmity and dissension. The 
service enjoined us by our Lord and Master, is in 
all respects a reasonable service ; and though, in the 
two passages I have mentioned, the proper limitations 
of forbearance upon occasions of injury are not ex- 
pressed, yet they are to be learned, both from the 
example of our Saviour and his Apostles, and from 
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the general ^cope and tenor of their instructions : 
and they amount to this, that we are not only at 
liberty, but it is our duty to restrain, resist, and even 
chastise violence so far (but only so far) as may be 
necessary for our own safety, for the good of the 
offender, and the peace and good order of society. 
No person ever manifested more coolness and indif- 
ference in regard to personal danger, than our Sa- 
viour did ; yet, till the hour came in which he was 
to suffer, we find him taking all prudent and proper 
precautions for insuring his personal safety, by escap- 
ing from the violence, eluding the snares, and disap- 
pointing the machinations of his enemies. No person 
could feel or express more compassion than he did, 
for the weakness and infirmity of human creatures ; 
yet, he omitted no opportunity of exposing and reprov- 
ing in the severest terms, — nay, in terms of such acri- 
mony as might seem, at first view, inconsistent with 
that meekness and lowliness of heart in which he 
hath commanded all his followers to imitate him,— 
the hypocrisy and vices of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
It would indeed be folly and not virtue, to allow the 
interests of religion and good order to suffer from our 
tameness and good nature; for, meekness is not 
mere constitutional good nature, but a temper formed 
under the direction of that heavenly wisdom, which 
is peaceable and full of mercy and good fruits. '* If 
it be possible^' saith the Apostle, '* as much as in you 
lieth, live peaceably with all men." If it he possible, 
that is, forbear as far as you can consistently with 
your own and the public peace and safety, — the con- 
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servatioD of wfaich, is a duty you must not neglect/ 
under pretence of exercising Christian meekness ; 
for, this would be to render the different branches 
of Christian virtue inconsistent with one another, 
which they certainly are not. HavtBg thus shewn 
in what meekness consists, and the limitation with 
which the precept which enjoins it is to be under- 
stood, let me now endeavour to persuade you, to regu- 
late your temper and conduct by the precept itself. 
For this purpose, I shall offer a few observations, 
and then conclude. 

Consider in the first place, how much your peace 
and serenity of mind depends upon your conformity 
to the precept in the text. 

Blessed, indeed, are the meek in this view, com- 
pared with persons of an irritable and revengeful, 
of a peevish, fretful and discontented temper. A 
mind well disciplined, and regulated upon principles 
of piety, is certainly the most valuable of all enjoy- 
ments ; the feeling of peace and contentment within, 
is in fact happiness ; and this happiness belongs ex- 
clusively to the meek, who, in the very exercise of 
this temper, find rest to their souls. On the other 
hand, a mind under no such government, but vexed 
and irritated by every the most trivial cross accident, 
and by every the most trifling injury, or even sus- 
picion of injury or disrespect, is surely the greatest 
of all curses ; like a city which is broken down and 
without walls, it must necessarily be the habitation 
of desolation and misery. 

But, secondly. The advantage on the one hand. 
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and the mischief on the other^ is not confined to the 
persons themselves, who are actuated by these oppo- 
site tempers. Good humour and cheerfulness pre- 
vail in the family of the first, — discontent and dread 
in that of the latter, — the first overlooks small faults, 
and reproves, and sets about the reformation of 
serious ones, in so cool and reasonable a manner, that 
there is every probability that reformation will follow. 
The latter flies into rage upon every the smallest 
provocation, or perhaps, . without any provocation at 
all; and the consequence is, that his family and 
dependants, finding it impossible to please him, either 
become careless whether they please him or not, or 
they fall into habits of cunning and concealment, 
being more solicitous to avoid the effects of his anger 
than to do what is right. When these two sorts of 
persons mix with the world at large, the same differ- 
ence may be remarked in the happiness which they 
confer, and the affection and respect with which 
they are regarded. There is, indeed, scarcely any 
quality that contributes more to the agreeableness of 
mutual intercourse, whether in business or amuse- 
ment; nothing that recommends a man more 
effectually to the good will of those with whom he 
associates, than that good humour and that mild and 
conciliatory behaviour, which flow from a meek and 
humble disposition — and no quality more subversive 
of all pleasure in society, or that renders a man more 
unacceptable wherever he goes, than an irascible, 
captious, offence-taking spirit. 

But, lastly — The chief argument for persuading 
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us to cultivate this temper, must be drawn from its 
effects upon our spiritual and eternal interests. A 
heavenly inheritance is promised to the meek ; and 
by professing ourselves the disciples of the meek and 
lowly Jesus, we claim an interest in this promise. 

But, that our claim may be well founded, it is 
evidently necessary, that we approve ourselves to be 
really his disciples, by acquiring and cultivating this 
and every other grace and virtue of the Christian 
life. Nay, unless we do so, the blessing is not only 
withheld, but a condemnation incurred, by which 
rest to our souls, either here or hereafter, is precluded. 
Here, then, is an alternative; and no person can 
doubt for a moment, which side of it is both his 
interest and his duty to choose. Let our choice be 
speedily fixed, and fixed as it ought to be ; and let 
us then resolve, in the strength of God's grace, to 
act suitably to it. As there is confessedly great 
danger in delaying the work of repentance ; so let 
us not imagine, that the acquisition of the virtues 
and dispositions, which the Scriptures declare to be 
necessary to qualify for the kingdom of Grod, may 
be safely postponed to some distant and uncertain 
period. Do ye think that, when by sickness or dis- 
ease, or debility, you are rendered unfit for this 
world's business or pleasure, it will then be time 
enough to cultivate the virtues of the Christian life ? 
Do ye think that a death- bed is the most proper 
place for a work, which our best energies in our best 
days, are not, without the grace of God, sufiicient 
for ? Or, should you consider that situation favour- 
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able to the acquisition of a meek and lowly temper 
towards God and man, you must allow^ that the 
opportunity is then gone by and lost, for proving by 
your conduct, that you have subdued your &nger and 
discontent, and that habits of meekness, humility, 
and resignation, have been fully formed in your souls, 
and established in your character. 

Let me, therefore, beseech you, by the meekness 
and gentleness of Christ, to lose no time in putting 
on the ornament of a meek and quiet spirit, which 
is, in the sight of God, of great price. And let your 
prayers continually ascend to a throne of grace, that 
in the exercise of this and every other Christian 
virtue, you may be directed by that heavenly wisdom, 
which is first pure, then peaceable, gentle, and easy 
to be entreated, full of mercy and good fruits, with- 
out partiality and without hypocrisy. 
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SERMON V. 



ON RIGHTEOUSNESS. 



Matth. v. 6. 

Blened are they which do hunger and thiret after rightetnunese^ for 

they ihall bellied. 

The figure used here is so common, and the mean- 
ing of it so obvious, that it requires no explanation. 
Our Saviour informs us in this beatitude, that, if we 
earnestly desire to become good, and exert ourselves 
to attain to that which alone can make us so, namely, 
the righteousness which he taught, there can be no 
doubt of our success ; neither any doubt that the 
attainment of this object will render us blessed, or 
happy. Here then is a doctrine, of which either as 
Christians or reasonable creatures, we cannot deny 
the truth. We do indeed profess to believe it, with the 
fullest conviction ; — to believe that the testimony of 
our conscience, that in all simplicity and godly sin- 
cerity we have had our conversation in the world, is 
the greatest happiness of which we are capable, and 
that this happiness would be ours, if we only hun- 
gered and thirsted after it ; that is, if we felt it to be 
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as necessary to our moral and religious existence and 
comfort, as food and drink are to the life and health 
of our bodies : — I say, we profess to believe all this, 
and yet too generally act as if it were a truth which 
did not at all concern us. 

The proposition contained in the text is undeniable : 
it compels the assent of the understanding, which, 
however, may be accorded, whilst the consent of the 
will is withheld ; and yet, without the latter, it is evi^ 
dent that our convictions can do us no good, can be 
useful to no practicable purpose, or, if they produce 
any effect, it can only be the embittering of our re- 
morse, and the aggravating of our terror, when we 
come to see or feel the miserable consequences of 
having disregarded them. 

The great point, therefore, to be aimed at in in- 
culcating religious truth is, after convincing the under- 
standing, to obtain the consent of the will ; to persuade, 
not merely to a speculative belief of religion, but to a 
real and cordial reception of it as a rule of life and 
conduct. And for this purpose, what better argument 
can we use than that contained in the beatitude 
under consideration ? '' Blessed are they which do 
hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they shall be 
filled." The object is attainable ; and the happinesi^ 
which it confers^ or rather, which attends and follows 
the pursuit of it, is absolutely certain. 

That the object is attainable, is acknowledged by 
every professing Christian. But observe the conduct 
of individuals, — listen to their reasonings and ex- 
cuses, — enter into their thoughts, — (this, indeed, yoi^ 

f2^ 
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cannot do, but you may into your own ;) and what do 
you discover ? Any thing but a heartfelt persuasion of 
the transcendent excellence of the object, and ardent 
desires and strenuous endeavours to become possessed 
of it. The minds of too many are so occupied with 
the cares and pleasures of this world, and in contriv- 
ing schemes by which they may gratify some pre- 
dominant passion, that the one thing needful^ namely. 
Christian virtue, is entirely forgotten, or, but slightly 
and at distant intervals, attended to. And when by 
any circumstances it happens to be pressed upon their 
consideration, so that they cannot avoid seeing how 
far they have come short of it, and in how many 
instances they have transgressed its laws ; instead 
of acknowledging their error, and retracing their 
steps, the only wise course for them to pursue, they 
more commonly tax their ingenuity to find excuses 
for their conduct, endeavouring all they can to make 
it appear as little faulty, and as little inconsistent 
with the rule as possible. They, occasionally, — that 
is, when at leisure from worldly pursuits, — profess 
their admiration of Christian doctrine, and acknow- 
ledge their obligation to live agreeably to it; and 
this, we may observe by the way, — they are apt to 
consider as no small merit; — but their hearts not 
being thoroughly affected with a sense of its excel- 
lence, and their passions pleading for indulgences 
which it forbids, their conduct is but little, if at all, 
influenced by it. Of course the little religion they 
have affords them no satisfaction, and hence they are 
tempted to conclude,— in their own minds at least. 
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in opposition to what they outwardly profess,- — ^that 
religion has no pleasures to bestow. 

It is easy to see where the mistake lies in this case. 
Such persons, (and it is to be lamented that they are 
a numerous class,) are not in earnest; they do not 
really hunger and thirst afler righteousness. They 
do not sufficiently feel the want of it. They are not 
thoroughly convinced of the necessity of it to their 
well-being ; and their failure to obtain it can, there- 
fore, be no matter of surprise. 

But that their failure may not be final and irre- 
mediable, let me entreat them deeply and seriously 
to consider their own case ; how absurd and incon- 
sistent a part they act, going on in a course of which, 
in their intervals of cool reflection, they must disap- 
prove, and vainly endeavouring to reconcile contra- 
dictions, things utterly opposite and incompatible, — 
the righteousness which their religion enjoins, with 
habits of vicious and forbidden gratification. Let 
them carefully study the nature of that righteousness. 
"Whatsoever things are true, honest, just, pure, 
lovely, and of good report ; if there be any virtue, 
and if there be any praise," — let them think on these 
things; those things which their religion teaches; 
and such meditation, aided by the grace of God, 
which will never be withheld from those who ask it 
in sincerity, will produce in their minds such a lovely 
image of the object recommended, as will naturally 

excite in them the most ardent desires to become 

• 

possessed of it ; and then, our Saviour himself as- 
sures them that their success is infallible. 
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Some may possibly object, that they cannot be- 
stow more deep and serious consideration on this 
matter than they have already done, — that they can- 
not resolve more sincerely or more earnestly than 
they have often resolved before, to quit their vices, 
and become vsrhat Christianity requires them to be ; 
but that such were the difficulties they met with in 
their new course, so numerous the temptations with 
which they were assailed, and so incessant the strug- 
gles they had to maintain against the recurrence of 
former habits, that their constancy failed ; and they 
soon found perseverance impracticable. It is in vain 
for them, they say^ to make any further attempt ; in 
vain to contend with what they shall never be able 
to overcome, or aspire to a state which it is beyond 
their ability to attain. 

This plea is so absurd in itself, and so directly 
contrary to what we are taught in the Scriptures of 
truth, that even they who use it, cannot be satisfied 
with it: but the effect is equally pernicious as if 
they really thought it a good one. They lay aside 
all purposes of amendment, and of course must grow 
continually worse ; and it is well if their thus giving 
up the reins to corrupt appetite and passion, do not 
sink them to the lowest depth of iniquity and vice. 
Such pretexts and excuses as these, are not only 
groundless, but impious. If not, — why are we told 
that this is the victory which overcometh the world, 
even our faith ? Why are we exhorted to strive to enter 
in at the straight gate, — to so run that we may obtain 
— to acquit ourselves, as good soldiers of Christ, 
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with constancy and courage ? These^ and many 
other precepts to the same purpose, which we meet 
with in sacred Scripture, would be words without 
meaning, or rather an insult to our weakness and 
misery, were obedience impracticable ; — which we 
may be assured it is not, provided we are in earnest, 
and diligently seek and use that strength from on 
high, which Christ died to purchase for us. What 
then should hinder us from working out our salva- 
tion, seeing that God himself is ready to work in us 
both to will and to do, of his good pleasure ? 

The common sense and experience of mankind, 
bring us to the same conclusion. ** The children of 
this world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light ;" and they tell us, as the result of 
their observation upon human character and human 
life, that, if a man set his heart upon any temporal 
good, so that he makes the attainment of it the sole 
object of his care and solicitude, he will almost to a 
certainty obtain it : and why should not the same 
success attend those whose aim it is to qualify them- 
selves, by Christian virtue, for that greatest of all 
good, a place in the kingdom of Grod ? Obviously, 
because there is not the same heartfelt conviction of 
the value of the object, the same ardour of pursuit, 
the same perseverance of exertion. Let there be a 
believing, willing and determined mind, and there 
can be no disappointment in this case. Schemes for 
worldly advantages, the best laid, and the most pru- 
dently and vigorously prosecuted, may, and some- 
times do fail ; but he whose first and principal aim 
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and concern it is to become truly pious and good, 
to whom it is as bis meat and his drink to do the 
will of God, shall certainly accomplish his purpose. 
He that really hungers and thirsts after righteous- 
ness, shall certainly be filled. 

Man, we may observe, is in no inconsiderable de- 
gree the creature of habit. The habits of thinking 
and acting which a person falls into, or purposely ac- 
quires, are what constitute his distinctive character 
as an individual. Bad habits creep in upon us 
through our carelessness and want of consideration, 
and we become so enslaved by them, that to shake 
them off is found to be next to impossible; of which 
the consequence, to too many, is utter ruin and dis- 
grace. But good habits, habits of piety and virtue 
may also be acquired, and, by continued caution and 
firm resolution, brought to maturity ; and then the 
main difficulties of religion, which are always at the 
beginning, may be said to be overcome. Long prac- 
tice, in any art or occupation, gives an astonishing 
readiness, facility and dexterity in performing the 
operations of it. But the custom of thinking and 
acting rightly, a confirmed habit of goodness, is 
attended with this peculiar advantage, that, while 
in common with other habits it renders performance 
more easy, it bestows the purest internal satisfaction. 
Conscience approves, nay, applauds at every step, 
and religion's ways are happily found to be ways of 
pleasantness, and all her paths to be paths of peace. 

It must be acknowledged, that the number is com- 
paratively small, if indeed, there are any, who have 
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made such progress in the Christian life, that they 
can reflect with unmixed complacency upon every 
part of their conduct. But that we may attain to 
such a state, or rather approximate towards it, (for 
absolute perfection is unattainable in this life») is a 
sufficient reason why we should continually aspire 
after it. Let none of us be discouraged by oc^ 
casional failures or experienced weakness, from pro- 
secuting an undertaking of which the success assures 
us of such unspeakable felicity, peace of mind, and 
the favour of God while we remain in this world, 
and the enjoyment of never-ending happiness in 
another. The precepts by which we are enjoined to 
grow in grace, to add every other virtue to our faith, 
and to go on to perfection; these precepts, I say, 
suppose great defects and much imperfection in our 
obedience, at the commencement of our course, and 
even after we have made some progress in it. But 
these defects, and this imperfection, are the very 
things we are called upon by our religion to strive 
and struggle against and remove, and therefore can 
be no reason for our discontinuing our efforts. No 
consciousness of weakness, no number of past mis- 
carriages, no shame of former defeat, should ever 
make us give up so good a cause, — a cause upon 
which our all, our happiness both here and hereafter, 
depends. Our merciful Father, who is in heaven, 
knows our frame, and remembers that we are dust ; 
and as a father pitieth his children, so he pities them 
that fear him. He will make every equitable allow- 
ance for human frailty; and if we persevere in fight- 
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ing the good fight, making a proper use of those 
weapons of warfare, which he hath put into our 
hands, and of the aids which he is ever ready to 
afford, there can be no doubt but we shall come off 
Victorious, and finish our course with joy. 

To prevent mistakes in regard to the subject under 
consideration, let me, in conclusion, offer the follow- 
ing observations. 

First, — Some, as has been already hinted, are apt 
to imagine, that to approve of piety and virtue, and 
of the precepts which enjoin a Christian life, is to 
hunger and thirst after righteousness ; but the truth 
is, that this is no more than what the wicked themselves 
are compelled to do, by the very constitution of their 
minds ; for even to them goodness, however much 
they disregard it in their practice, appears lovely and 
of good report. To entitle us to an interest in the 
blessing promised in this beatitude, there must not 
only be an approbation of, but ardent desires and 
unremitting endeavours to arrive at, the excellence 
proposed to us in it. Happy are ye, not if you only 
know and approve of these things ; but happy are ye 
if ye do them. 

Secondly, — There are, I am afraid, many who con- 
tent themselves with aiming at a partial righteous- 
ness, by which they vainly imagine, that they make 
good their claim to the promised blessing. They 
are, perhaps, awakened to a just sense of what 
becomes them as Christians and reasonable crea- 
tures, and resolve to change their course of life ; but 
when they come to set about this work, they meet 
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with so many difficulties, and find it such an uneasy, 
troublesome task, that they are either disheartened, 
and give it up, or they contrive to satisfy themselves 
with amendment in some respects, and the perform- 
ance of some duties, which do not materially inter- 
fere with their ruling propensities. The covetous 
man, can perhaps bring himself to be regular in his 
attendance upon the ordinances of religion, which he 
before disregarded and neglected ; but can make no 
effort to part with or subdue his immoderate love of 
the world. The sensualist is apt to think he does well, 
and is quite safe, if he devote a part of his wealth to 
pious and charitable uses, though he retain his 
besetting sin, and continue, while health and ability 
remain, to indulge and pamper appetite. The proud, 
the passionate, the censorious, the vindictive, can 
deny themselves the gratification of appetite ; nay, 
they can become zealots in religion, as far as specu- 
lative doctrine and external forms are concerned; but 
to correct their tempers, and lay aside theiranimo- 
sities ; and to cultivate the virtues of humility, meek- 
ness, charity, mercy, and candour, is what they can- 
not be persuaded to think at all necessary. 

Such attempts as these, to compound matters, are 
absolute folly, — are no proof of devotion or affection 
to the Master whom we profess to serve, — can give no 
title to a share in the blessings which he purchased 
and promised, — and can be attended with no real 
peace and comfort of mind. If this is hungering 
and thirsting after righteousness, it is riot after the 
righteousness of Christ, but the righteousness of 
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the Scribes and Pharisees, which, we are expressly 
told by our Saviour, if our righteousness do not 
exceed, we cannot enter into the kingdom of heaven. 
And the Apostle James, to the same purpose, informs 
us that, "if a man keep the whole law, and yet 
offend in one point, he is guilty of all/' 

Lastly, — Let us suppose, that the effects have 
taken place, which the Gospel was intended to pro- 
duce ; that every sin has been forsaken : and that 
every Christian duty is performed, and every Chris- 
tian disposition acquired and cultivated, as far as 
human infirmity admits ; — still we are to hunger and 
thirst after righteousness ; — there should, even in this 
case, be no abatement of our desires after it, — no 
relaxation or intermission of our efforts to obtain it, 
and improve in it. And that for two reasons : the 
first is, that our nature being imperfect, our virtue 
must be so too, and the very best must still want 
much of that perfection, to which the Christian 
is commanded to aspire. And the other reason is, 
that being surrounded on every side by temptation, 
and the corrupt part of our nature inclining us to 
listen to it, we should soon, if we abated any thing of 
our zeal, and vigilance, and activity, not only not be 
able to advance, but be in danger of losing much of 
the ground we had gained. For obtaining knowledge 
and skill in any art, calling, or profession, application 
and perseverance are essential. He who stops short, 
must not only fail to attain to excellence, but soon 
forget the little he has acquired. Much more does 
this happen in the Christian calling; for here, io 
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addition to the natural effects of inattention and 
sloth, we have spiritual enemies who are constantly 
on the watch to obtain advantages over us, that they 
may not only prevent our improvement, but accom- 
plish our ruin. It is of the last importance, there- 
fore, that we be '' steadfast and unmoveable, always 
abounding more and more in the work of the Lord." 
If we are so, we know for certain, that our labour 
shall not be in vain in the Lord ; for even here, our 
happiness shall commence, and the time cannot be 
distant, when they who have hungered and thirsted 
after righteousness, shall be abundantly filled with 
the plenteousness of God's house, and made to drink 
of the rivers of his pleasures for evermore. Amen. 
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SERMON VL 



ON MEBOY. 



Matth. v. 7. 
Blei9ed are the merciful^ for ikey shall obtain mercy. 

The oftener we consider, and the more deeply we 
study the nature of our holy religion, the greater 
reason we shall still find to admire the wisdom, and 
to adore the goodness of its great Author. If we 
carefully examine the precepts delivered in it, and at 
the same time attend to what we are ourselves, we 
cannot but be forcibly struck with their suitableness 
to the nature and capacity of man, — we must ac- 
knowledge that they are admirably adapted, not only 
to promote individual happiness, but also to establish 
and maintain peace, good order, and harmony, among 
men, in their mutual intercourse as members of 
society. They bear evident marks of their Divine 
origin, excelling the productions of human wisdom, 
and the maxims of human prudence, as far as light 
excels darkness. 

The great duty of a Christian is to be constantly 
endeavouring to bring his heart and life to a con- 
formity to these precepts, as the only means by 
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which his nature can be purified from corruption, and 
restored to that excellence and perfection from which 
it fell, and by which alone it can be rendered capable 
of true and lasting happiness. Those who call, and 
perhaps believe themselves Christians, and make not 
this the great object and constant business of their 
lives, do only deceive themselves, and will be fatally 
disappointed at the last. 

If a man join himself to any particular society, with 
the view of securing some present or future advantage, 
it is not the mere act of enrolling himself a member 
that entitles him to that advantage, but a conformity 
in his behaviour, as far as the society is concerned, 
to its rules and regulations, — in which if he fail, he 
thereby forfeits his title to the privileges and benefits 
which accrue to the conforming members. In like 
manner, it is not alone being admitted by baptism 
into the Christian Church, that society of the faith-? 
fill which Jesus Christ hath established upon earth, 
nor even confessing him before the world by a regular 
attendance upon the ordinances of his religion ; it js 
not, I say, Uxis alone (though such admission and 
confession are absolutely necessary, wherever cir-» 
cumstances admit of their taking place,) that gives an 
interest in the promised blessings and advantages^ 
but, together with this, a strict conformity in all 
respects, to the laws of the Founder. By every rule 
of equity and reason there can be no right to benefits 
ofiered upon certain conditions, if what these con* 
ditions require is slighted, neglected, or forgot ; and 
therefore, it is plainly our temper and practice, and 
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not any outward profession of faith, that determines 
whether we are really, and not merely nominally, 
members of Christ and of his Church. Faith in the 
doctrines revealed in Scripture there must be, in order 
to true discipleship to Christ ; but the grand test or 
evidence of the sincerity and efficacy of faith is 
obedience to his precepts, in a holy and virtuous life. 
This is essential : without it we are briars and thorns, 
and not branches of the true vine, and any thing but 
true members of that spiritual society of which 
Christ is the head. " Not every one that saith unto 
me. Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven." 

But it is important to observe, that by lives un- 
suitable to the engagements we virtually, if not 
formally, come under, by joining ourselves to the 
society of the faithful, we not only forfeit all title to 
promised blessings, but incur a heavy condemnation, 
a condemnation aggravated by privileges abused, and 
opportunities neglected. As sinners, we are in a 
dreadful state, — under the wrath and curse of God ; 
and without an interest in Christ, there can be no 
deliverance for us from the awful consequences of 
guilt ; the Divine justice requiring that sentence be 
executed upon those who offend against it. 

How infinitely then does it concern us, in this view 
of our situation, to approve ourselves by our dispo 
sition and conduct to be members of the great Chris- 
tian family — against whom, we are assured, there is 
no condemnation, because they walk not after the 
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flesh, but after the Spirit. The fruits of the Spirit 
are what constitute a real Christian, — that is to say, 
every pious disposition, and every virtuous habit, go 
to form his character. He does not found his claim 
to be a disciple, or his hope of acceptance, upon any 
occasional exercise of faith, or any single instance of 
obedience, but is steadfast and immovable in Chris- 
tian principle, and ever solicitous to improve himself, 
and to abound more and more in the practice of 
every Christian grace and virtue. 

It is a first principle of our religion, that ''Jesus 
Christ came into the world to save sinners,*' and that 
through him alone mercy is extended to the children 
of men. But mercy is to be obtained through him, 
only by those who obey him : and though we are to 
obey him in all respects, in order to our partaking in 
this mercy, yet he hath been pleased in many of his 
discourses to distinguish a particular virtue, as pecu- 
liarly necessary to render us fit objects of the Divine 
pity and compassion ; — namely, kindness to one 
another, placability of temper, and a readiness to 
forgive, and even to do good to those who at any 
time may offend or injure us. In the beatitude now 
before us, he declares that ** Blessed are the merci- 
ful, for they 'shall obtain mercy ;" — intimating, not that 
the exercise of this virtue alone gives an interest in 
the pardon procured by his death, but that it is es- 
sential for this purpose ; that there can be no pardon 
without it. And as in the other beatitudes the 
nature of the promise in each is suited to the nature 
of the virtue recommended, so in the beatitude under 
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consideration, this suitableness is particularly strik- 
ing. What more reasonable, what more consonant 
to our notions of equity and justice, — than that the 
feet of a person showing mercy, should be a reason 
for his meeting with it ? 

In further discoursing on this subject, I shall en- 
deavour to illustrate the proposition contained in this 
beatitude, offering such observations, as we proceed^ 
as may appear useful in order to practice. 

Need I say what it is to be merciful 1 If your own 
hearts do not inform you as to this, explanation 
would be in vain. To such as do not feel sentiments 
of benevolence and compassion arise in their breasts, 
when the proper objects of those affections present 
themselves, it would be to no purpose to multiply 
words for describing what passes in the minds of the 
humane upon such occasions. But that we may 
rightly understand the words, it may be proper to 
observe, that being merciful seems here to be parti- 
cularly opposed to the sin of oppression, which is a 
very heinous one in the sight of God, and signifies 
taking advantage of the necessities of the poor, exact- 
ing to the utmost rigour what the law allows, though to 
the manifest distress and inconvenience of our neigh- 
bour; treating with harshness those who are in our 
power, and inflicting needless severities upon those 
over whom we have authority, all which is quite in- 
consistent with discipleship to Christ, and highly 
unbecoming creatures who are the objects of such 
unparalleled mercy and goodness as we are. 

Here it may be useful to shew what foundation 
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this principle of sympathy and compassion has in 
that nature which God hath given us* and to point 
out the great benefit which would arise, were its 
admonitions uniformly and carefully attended to. 

The all-wise and gracious Author of our being 
hath implanted, in every human breast, a principle 
by which we are prompted to take an interest, in 
whatever befals our fellow creatures. We cannot, if 
we wished, behold human affairs with indifference. 
Even the most selfish and insensible (supposing their 
own interests out of the question), cannot view a 
scene of joy and happiness without some degree of 
pleasure, or a scene of distress without some degree 
of pain, and a wish to afford the necessary relief. 
This principle was evidently intended to counteract 
the excessive influence of the selfish passions, which, 
if not thus balanced, would continually disturb the 
peace and mar the comfort of society. Of this we 
may be convinced, by our own daily observation and 
experience. Let any person attend to what passes 
in the world, and reflect upon it, and the conviction 
will force itself upon his mind, that, wherever the 
selfish passions prevail to the greatest degree, there^ 
there is the least share of happiness and peace to be 
found. To what else than this can we attribute all 
the evils which men inflict upon one another, — their 
mutual insults and calumnies, — ^the quarrels and ani* 
mosities about the merest trifles, which we so often 
see take place, and carried on in neighbourhoods, and 
all their disgusting consequences ? 

To what other source than this, tan we trace wars 
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and bloodshed, violence, fraud, and injustice of every 
kind ; in short, all the long catalogue of crimes which 
disgrace the annals of the human race ? To what other 
source, I say, than the unrestrained indulgence of 
the selfish passions, — pride, envy, avarice, ambition, 
anger and revenge ? And were it not that these pas- 
sions are in some degree moderated and restrained 
by that principle of benevolence and compassion, of 
which we are speaking, and of which the most selfish 
and depraved are not wholly destitute, there must 
be an end of all society ; and mankind, if they could 
exist at all, must live like beasts of prey, each indi- 
vidual consulting his own personal safety, the supply 
of his own wants, and the gratification of his own 
appetites. 

Hence I think it must appear evident, that as, on 
the one hand, the undue prevalence of the selfish 
passions tends to introduce unhappiness and disorder, 
so, on the other hand, the more vigorous and uniform 
the exercise of the benevolent affections, the more are 
the comfort of itidividuals and the peace and good 
order of society promoted. And if we add to this, 
that the selfish passions necessarily produce the most 
uneasy sensations in the minds of those whom they 
actuate, and that, on the other hand, the exercise of 
benevolence and compassion is attended with a sweet 
and unspeakable satisfaction, we must be convinced 
that it is the most reasonable thing we can do, that 
it is our interest as well as duty, to give all diligence 
to restrain and moderate the one, and to cultivate and 
increase the other. But again : 
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The chief argument for the exercise of mercy and 
compassion towards one another, must be drawn 
from the obligations we are under as Christians, to 
obey the command of our great Lord and Master. 
And a gracious command this is ; — a command that 
places him in the most endearing light to us. 

He does not say to his followers, *' in order to 
obtain my favour, and an interest in the blessings of 
my kingdom, you must offer thousands of rams and 
ten thousands of rivers of oil ;" neither does he say, 
"you must give your first-born for your transgres- 
sion, the fruit of your body for the sin of your soul ;"^ — 
no, but he says, " All that I require of you is, to do 
that which by the constitution of your nature must 
afford you the most heart-felt satisfaction when you 
reflect upon it ; you are to do all the good in your 
power to your fellow men ; to relieve the distressed, 
to comfort the afflicted, to instruct the ignorant, to 
compassionate the weak, and to exercise meekness, 
charity, and forgiveness to those who offend or injure 
you, and good-will to the whole human race. This 
is the temper, and these are the duties, which I 
demand of you ; and if you are sincerely desirous to 
acquire this temper, and to practise these duties, my 
blessing shall attend you, and my Spirit shall assist 
you ; and moreover, I will obtain mercy and pardon 
for you at the hands of my Father, on account of that 
mercy and compassion, which, for my sake, you shew 
to others." 

What more powerful inducements, what more 
cogent arguments than these, can be urged upon 
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Christians, to persuade them to cultivate a merciful 
and compassionate temper ? And what shall vre say 
of those, who, professing Christianity, and pretend- 
ing the greatest zeal for its interests, are, notwith- 
standing, cruel and oppressive, quarrelsome, impla- 
cable and unforgiving ? Like the wicked servant in 
the parable, to whom his Lord forgave ten thousand 
talents, because he had not wherewithal to pay, and 
who, immediately after being treated with so much 
generosity and compassion, went forth and seized his 
fellow-servant by the throat, and cast him into pri- 
son till he should pay a trifling debt which he owed 
him ; — ^like this wicked servant, who had no com- 
passion upon his fellow-servant, as his Lord had pity 
upon him, they shall be delivered to the tormentors, 
to undergo the punishment due to their enormous 
guilt. It is indeed, as was before observed, entirely 
agreeable to the common sense of mankind, the 
natural unbiassed determination of the human mind, 
that that person is not deserving of mercy, who hath 
shewn no mercy ; and we find that the Scriptures of 
Truth say exactly the same thing. In that excellent 
prayer which our Saviour hath given us, as a model 
by which to frame our addresses to Heaven, it is ex- 
pressly upon the condition of our forgiving our debt- 
ors, that we ask the forgiveness of our own debts. So 
that we cannot offer up our prayers to Almighty God 
with any consistency, or any hope of acceptance, 
unless we are in peace and in charity with our bre- 
thren of mankind, and sincerely disposed to do them 
all the service, and shew them all the^indness in our 
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power. Bat the most remarkable passage to this 
purpose, is that awful representation of a future 
judgment, which we have in the twenty-fifth chapter 
of Matthew, where the reason assigned for dismissing 
the wicked into everlasting punishment is their want 
of feeling and compassion for the distress of their 
fellow men. But mark how the Judge of all ad*- 
dresses the righteous : " Come, ye blessed of my Fa- 
ther, inherit the kingdom prepared for you from the 
foundation of the world ; for I was an hiingred, and 
ye gave me meat ; I was thirsty, and ye gave me 
drink ; I was a stranger, and ye took me in ; naked, 
and ye clothed me ; I was sick, and ye visited me ; 
I was in prison, and ye came unto me." Blessed 
indeed are the merciful ; for we see they shall not 
only obtain mercy when they come to be judged, but 
inherit a kingdom prepared for them from the foun- 
dation of the world. Need anything more be said to 
persuade us to put on bowels of mercy and compas^ 
sion toward our fellow-creatures ? Need any other 
motive be urged to induce us to lay aside all enmity 
and malice, and every purpose of revenge ; and to 
obey the great Gospel command of loving our neigh* 
hour as ourselves ? 

Do the quarrelsome, the cruel, the hard-hearted, 
and the oppressive, demand yet further proof that 
their temper and conduct are directly opposite to the 
spirit of the Gospel? Do they yet refuse to set 
about mending their hearts, and to treat their breth- 
ren of mankind not as enemies, but as friends ; not 
as brute beasts, or as things without feeling, but as 
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creatures possei^sed of the same nature, and standing 
in the same relation to the Creator and Redeemer of 
the world with themselves ? Let such, if any such 
there are, remember what Christ hath so frequently 
and so expressly declared to be a necessary qualifi- 
cation of his disciples, without which they cannot 
obtain favour with him, nor mercy at the hand of 
Gk)d ; namely, to be meek and lowly in heart, cha- 
ritable and compassionate, kind and merciful; let 
them look well to the consequence of persisting in a 
denial in, their practice, of the Lord who bought 
them ; — which consequence is, that they can have no 
part or portion in his mercies, and so must be miser- 
able for ever ; for there is no pardon, no sanctifica- 
tion, no salvation, but through Jesus Christ alone. 

God grant that this truth may be deeply impressed 
upon our hearts, and that henceforth we may live 
together like brethren, doing good, and shewing 
mercy to one another ; that so, by the Divine blessing 
upon our endeavours to attain to this most important 
Christian virtue, we may become fit objects of that 
mercy of God, of which the best of us stand so much 
in need. Amen. 
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SERMON VII. 



ON PURITY OF HEART. 



Matth. v. 8- 
Blessed are the pure in heart ; for they zhall see God. 

In this beatitude there is an evident allusion to the 
ancient ritual of the Jews. The tabernacle, and after- 
wards the temple of Jerusalem, contained the symbols 
of God's presence, to which it was forbidden by the 
Levitical law, and considered impious, that any un- 
clean person should be permitted to approach. No 
one who had contracted any defilement in his person 
or garments, could be admitted to be so much as a 
spectator of the solemn service at the altar, till 
cleansed from that defilement ; nor was his purifica- 
tion complete, till an o£fering was made for him by 
the priest. The Christian law also requires clean- 
ness, or purity ; but as the privilege for which it 
qualifies is of a much higher nature than admission 
to behold the symbols of the Divine presence, namely, 
communion with God, and a sense of his favou r here, 
and seeing him face to face hereafter, as the angels 
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do in heaven, so it is in itself much more excellent 
than that of the dress or person ; it is morale not 
ceremonial purity ; " Blessed are the pure in heart ; 
for they shall see God." 

These words naturally lead us to inquire, in the 
first place, in what does purity of heart consist? 
and, secondly, what is the nature of that privilege 
to which it procures admission ? 

First then, let us inquire, what it is that constir 
tutes purity of heart. And we may answer, in 
general, that it is a delicate and quick sense of right 
and wrong, comprehending an intense love of the 
one, and a thorough detestation of the other, toge- 
ther with such command over the affections and ap- 
petites of our nature, as prevents their carrying us, in 
any instance, beyond the bounds prescribed by the 
law of our duty. Our passions and desires are the 
sources or springs from which all our actions flow. 
If the former are impure, the latter must also be 
polluted; — if the former are indulged without re^ 
Btraint, or placed on improper objects, the latter 
must necessarily be sinful and perverse. In order, 
therefore, to such purity of heart as will ensure in- 
nocence and uprightness of conduct, a strict and 
habitual guard must be maintained over the mind 
and imagination ; there must be a sedulous and un* 
remitting care and attention to exclude every evil 
thought, to check the first emotions of every corrupt 
passion, and to correct and rectify, without delay, 
every tendency or inclination we may feel towards 
any thing that is sinful ; in short, conscience 
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must be kept constantly awake, — reason must do 
her duty, — and especially, the precepts of our 
great Lord and Master, which relate to the govern* 
ment of the heart, must be held in constant remem- 
brance. 

But, what this purity is will best appear from 
considering its effects ;-^-first, on our religious senti- 
ments and services; — and secondly, on our inter- 
course with the world. 

The religion of the man, who is pure in heart, is 
simple; its chief features being a sincere love of 
God, confidence in his mercy through a Redeemer, 
and an earnest desire to be freed from every remain- 
der of corruption ; that so his whole character may 
be brought to as near a conformity as possible to the 
Divine image. What God is, and what are his per- 
fections, and the wonderful and adorable displays of 
them, which on all hands, and every moment, offer 
themselves to his notice ; and especially the glorious 
manifestation of the Divine mercy in Jesus Christ, for 
the deliverance and restoration of fallen man ; these 
being the great objects of his faith, are to him the 
most delightful subjects of pious meditation. His 
religion is not a matter of words, or of system, but 
of the heart ; and his chief concern is how, by the 
influences of the Holy Spirit, and a diligent use of 
the means afforded him, he may render it an ac- 
ceptable offering to a pure and holy God: and 
for the attainment of this end, the Scriptures are 
his . rule, the example of his Saviour his pattern, 
and strength from on high, his confidence. — 
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These are his religious sentiments ; and the wor- 
ship and service which he offers to his Maker 
correspond to them. The power and efficacy of 
rdigion upon the heart, he knows to be the chief 
thing; but, for promoting that, he is aware of the 
importance of external ordinances, and of social 
worship, as weU as private devotion. He, therefore, 
frequents the sanctuary, not with any carnal view, — 
not from motivesof vanity and ostentation, — ^not with 
indifference, or because he knows not how otherwise 
to spend an idle hour, — ^but affectionately and reve- 
rently to meet his €rod, that he may learn from his 
oracles what he would have him to do, and what to 
avoid, — ^what he still wants of Christian purity, and 
how that want may be supplied ; what the Saviour 
hath done for him, and how he may obtain an interest 
in it. And a no less important reason for his going 
to the house of GU)d, he conceives to be, that he is 
thereby furnished with an opportunity of joining 
with his fellow-men and fellow-sinners, in imploring 
the Divine grace and pardon, and in offering praise 
and thanksgiving to their common parent, for their 
common mercies. In the performance of external 
service, it is plain, that he who aims at purity, will 
consider himself bound to observe that farm, which 
after due examination, he finds to be most agreeable 
to the mind and will of God, as made known in his 
word, and to be zealous in maintaining it. The per- 
fections of €rod being the objects of his adoration, 
and the grounda of his confidence, he will permit 
nothing derogatory from the honour of these per- 
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fections, — nothing contrary to, or inconsistent with 
them, — to mingle itself with his worship. Just 
notions of the wisdom, and especially of the good- 
ness of his Maker, will preserve him from the terrors 
of superstition ; consciousness of his own infinite 
inferiority to the Being whom he addresses, will 
repress any tendency he might feel to the arrogance 
of enthusiasm ; and veneration for the Divine law^ 
will prevent him from offering worship by observances 
and ceremonies which it forbids, and which are 
of mere human invention, and imposed by human 
authority. What has been left, by the Spirit of God, 
to human institution in regard to externals, he will 
never stickle for as essential ; but, his religious 
zeal, pure as his heart, never excluding charity, 
never actuated by pride or party spirit, will be 
chiefly directed to the advancement of that faith and 
piety, and of that purity and uprightness of heart 
and conduct, which are the professed objects of all 
sects and denominations of Christians. 

Such are the religious sentiments and services of 
the pure in heart. Let us now consider the influ- 
ence of this purity upon social intercourse. 

We learn from an Apostle, that there is a filthiness 
of the spirit, as well as of the flesh ; and that 
we must be cleansed from both kinds, in order to 
our perfecting holiness in the fear of God. It is 
obvious, that such purification is also necessary to 
our becoming good members of society. This is 
indeed implied in that holiness, to which we are 
commanded to aspire, — which cannot be perfect 
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without innocence and inoffensiveness of life, and an 
active discharge of all relative duties. At the very 
least, therefore, we may say for him who is pure in 
heart, that he will do no barm to his neighbour. But 
we may warrantably say much more ; for the prin- 
ciple, upon which he acts, will uniformily prompt 
him to do his neighbour all the good in his power. 
Whence do the greater part of the calamities, which 
infest human society, take their rise? To what 
source are we to trace most of the evils which men 
inflict upon one another ? The least reflection upon 
what passes in the world around us, will be sufficient 
to convince us, that ungovemed passions and un- 
bridled lusts are the cause of almost all the mischief, 
and misery, and suffering, which we behold. In 
proof of this, need I direct your attention to the victims 
of sensuality ? To the unhappy female who has been 
despoiled of innocence and honour, by the arts of 
an unprincipled seducer? Or, to the debauchee, 
broken in constitution, in character, and perhaps in 
fortune, with a body pining qnder disease, and a 
mind tormented with remorse, the consequences of a 
life spent in riot, lewdness, and extravagance ? On 
proofs of this kind, it is unnecessary to dwell ; they 
but too often present themselves to our notice. But, 
it may be of importance to be observed, that the 
filthiness of the spirit mentioned by the Apostle 
as inconsistent with purity, is no less destructive of 
human happiness, than filthiness of the flesh, though 
its pernicious effects are perhaps less attended to. If 
any passion of the heart, — say, pride, party-spirit. 
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anger^ covetousness, ambition, revenge, — is indulged 
to excess, and without regard to duty or propriety, 
some person, often numbers, must suffer in cha- 
racter, person, or property ; and thus, that cordiality^ 
and mutual subserviency, so necessary to safety and 
comfort in the social state, are considerably lessened, 
if not destroyed. None of these mischiefis can be 
laid to the charge of him who is pure in heart. Self* 
command is the very best security any person can 
give, that he will injure no man ; and the religious 
principle, by which he has been moved to impose 
this discipline upon himself, is a sure pledge, that he 
will exert himself to the utmost of his ability and 
opportunities, to promote the real interest and hap- 
piness of all around him. 

Having thus endeavoured to shew in what purity 
of heart consists, and what will be its effects upon 
our religious sentiments and services, and our conduct 
as members of society ; I proceed to the second 
general head, namely, to inquire into the nature of 
that privilege, to which it procures admission. 
** Blessed are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God." 

In our present imperfect state, we cannot see Him. 
This is a happiness reserved for the spirits of just 
men made perfect. That Being, — who only hath 
immortality, and dwells in the light which no man 
can approach unto, — no man hath seen, or can see. 
No man can see liimface to face in this world ; but, 
in a lower sense, the pure in heart may and do see 
him, — that is, they acknowledge, contemplate, and 
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adore the Divine perfections^ as they find them glo- 
riously manifested in the works of creation^ provi- 
dence, and redemption. In every object, and in 
every event they recognise the agency of an eternal 
Cause, directed in all its operations by infinite wis- 
dom, power, and goodness. To them the heavens 
incessantly declare the glory of God, and the firma- 
ment sheweth forth his handy-work. .Day unto day 
uttereth speech, and night unto night teacheth 
knowledge concerning Him. And, especially in the 
Scriptures, they behold Him revealing to His rational 
offspring what He is, and what He requires of them, 
unfolding that great mystery of godliness, by which 
He mercifully offers them deliverance from His 
offended justice, and the most ample means for 
restoring and purifying their nature, that so they 
may be rendered fit objects of His favour here, and 
qualified for the enjoyment of that unspeakable 
happiness, which consists in seeing Him, and being 
for ever with Him hereafter. It may be said, that 
the corrupt see God in this sense, as well as the pure. 
They might see Him, indeed ; but, they do not 
choose it. '^ God is not in all their thoughts." 
Conscious, that they are not, and that they make no 
serious, or but feeble efforts to become, what He can 
approve, they are at pains to banish the remembrance 
of Him from their minds. They go about inquiring 
who will shew them any earthly good, unhappily 
forgetting, that He is the greatest good, and that there 
can be no real enjoy ^xent, without the light of His 
countenance. 
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Further; — :the pure in heart also perceive and 
acknowledge the hand of God, in every particular 
instance of His goodness to themselves ; and even in 
the afflictions they meet with in this vale of tears; — 
relying with the firmest confidence on that gracious 
promise of their heavenly Father, that He will make 
all things work together for good to those whose 
great ambition it is to bring their natures to as near 
a conformity as possible to His own. They see Him 
likewise in his ordinances, and rejoice in every oppor- 
tunity afforded them of meeting Him in His house, 
where they listen with reverence and thankfulness 
to the message there delivered to His people ; and in 
their secret retirement, where no eye can see them, 
but His, they draw near to Him with humble and sin- 
cere devotion, desiring earnestly and above all things, 
as their greatest possible happiness, that he will draw 
nigh to them, and appear to them as their reconciled 
God and Father in Christ Jesus. 

But a still higher privilege remains to be men- 
tioned. The pure in heart shall see God, face to 
face, as one man beholdeth another. When they 
have fought the good fight, and finished their course, 
holding fast their faith and integrity to the end of it, 
they shall then be put into possession of the highest 
felicity of which finite creatures are capable. They 
shall be cleansed from all remainders of corruption, 
made perfect in purity, and introduced into the 
immediate presence of God, where there is fulness of 
joy, and at whose right hand there are pleasures for 
evermore. The Scriptures inform us, that it is far 

H 
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above human ability to form any adequate conception 
of the greatness of this happiness. We find it there 
represented under various figures, signifying such 
things as we usually account the most excellent and 
desirable ; such as, an inheritance incorruptible, un- 
defiled, and that fadeth not away, — an incorruptible 
crown, — an eternal weight of glory, — a treasure 
which neither moth nor rust corrupteth, — and 
others of the same kind; all adapted to impress 
our minds with the highest possible ideas of its 
excellence, and thus to excite our desires and 
animate our endeavours to obtain it. But in the 
text, and in some other passages of the New Testa- 
menti we are told, without any figure, that the future 
felicity of the pure in heart will chiefly consist in 
seeing God, in being with their God and Redeemer, 
and enjoying the company of angels, and of the 
spirits of just men made perfect. Nothing, surely, 
can be wanting to the happiness of those who are 
admitted into such an august presence, and such 
a blesi^ed society ; and what ought fully to satisfy us 
of this, is the consideration, that the promise and 
the power of the Creator and Ruler of the universe, 
are engaged to render it complete and perpetual. 
The pure in heart enjoy many advantages, many 
invaluable privileges in the present life ; but it is their 
future prospects, that they contemplate with the 
greatest satisfaction ; and any thing of this world, 
even the best things of it, they do not judge worthy 
to be compared with the glory which shall be revealed 
hereafter. '* Now," say they, in the words of the 
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Apostle John^ ** Now are we the sons of God, — the 
objects of His Fatherly care and affection, — and it doth 
not yet appear what we shall be ; but, this we know, 
that when He shall appear, we shall be like Him ; for 
we shall see Him as He is; and every man, that bath 
this hope in Him, purifieth himself even as He is 
pure." Amen. 
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SERMON VIII. 



ON PEACEABLENESS. 



Matth. v. 9. 

Blessed are the peace-makers ; for they shall he called the children 

of Gad, 

Immediately after the angel had announced the 
birth of our Saviour to the shepherds of Bethlehem, 
there was suddenly with him a multitude of the 
heavenly Host, praising God, and saying, "Glory to 
God in the highest, and on earth peace, good- will 
towards men." This song of the angels gives a most 
just and comprehensive, and, at the same time, a 
most exalted view of the Christian dispensation, and 
is well adapted to move us to contemplate with 
wonder, gratitude, and delight, that glorious and 
beneficent manifestation of the Divine mercy, by 
which reconciliation and peace, and every blessing, 
are brought down from heaven to the children of 
men. 

The Gospel of Christ is frequently called the 
Gospel of peace ; — and most justly ; for it publishes 
the glad tidings of peace and reconciliation with 
God ; it bestows on those who sincerely receive and 
obey it, a peace of mind which passeth all under- 
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standing ; and the spirit and tendency of it is to in- 
troduce and establish peace and friendship, harmony 
and good-will upon earth. 

It was foretold by the prophet Isaiah, that the 
Messiah's name should be called. Wonderful, Coun- 
sellor, the Mighty God, the Everlasting Father, the 
Prince of Peace ; that of the increase of his govern- 
ment and peace, there should be no end ; that he 
should judge among the nations, and should rebuke 
many people : and the prophet adds, as the happy 
effects of his government, " They shall beat their 
swords into ploughshares, and their spears into 
pruning-hooks, nation shall not lift up sword against 
nation ; neither shall they learn war any more." 
And his heart glowing with affection for his coun- 
trymen, and anxious that they should partake of 
the inestimable blessings of the Messiah s kingdom, 
of which by Divine, inspiration he had a clear view, 
he then beseeches them thus : '' O house of Jacob, 
come ye, and let us walk in the light of the Lord." 

The same prophet, in the eleventh chapter, de- 
scribes, in the sublime strain of eastern poetry, the 
peace and innocence which should prevail under the 
Messiah's reign: ''The wolf also shall dwell with 
the lamb, and the leopard shall lie down with the 
kid; and the calf, and the young lion, and the 
fatling together ; and a little child shall lead them. 
And the cow and the bear shall feed; and their 
young ones shall lie down together. And the lion 
shall eat straw like the ox. And the sucking child 
shall play on the hole of the asp ; and the weaned 
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child shall put his hand on the cockatrice den* 
They shall not hurt nor destroy in all my holy 
mountain ; for the earth shall be full of the know- 
ledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea." It 
is obvious that this prediction of the prophet, is not 
to be understood in the literal sense of it ; but to be 
considered as the bold painting of a mind elevated 
to enthusiasm by the grandeur of the subject, and 
contemplating with delight the happy changes, which 
the Gospel, or the knowledge of the Lord, as it is 
here called, was to introduce upon earth. And cer- 
tainly the doctrines of Christ, if rightly understood, 
and strictly adhered to, would actually produce the 
happy effects ascribed to them by the prophet, 
namely, peace on earth, and good- will to men. 
Mutual love, charity, candour, and subserviency to 
one another's interests and comfort, are of the very 
essence of the Christian religion ; virtues, by the 
exercise of which the real is distinguished from the 
pretended Christian, and from the rest of the world : 
and hence, were there a society, of which every 
individual felt the power of Christianity upon his 
heart, and were governed in every part of his con- 
duct by its laws, there, it is plain, that all that was in- 
tended by the sublime and highly figurative description 
of the prophet, would be happily realised. But, no 
such society is to be found, and accordingly it has 
been objected, that very little of the wonderful ef- 
fects ascribed to the Gospel are to be met with in 
the world, which, it has been said, is still as full of 
enmity and discord, and all sorts of crimes, as before 
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the appearance of our Saviour. That the Gospel 
has not hitherto produced its full effect, is admitted; 
but no candid person, who is acquainted with the 
history of mankind, will say, that its influence has 
not been very beneficial in many respects, particu^ 
larly in softening and humanising the tempers and 
manners of men; insomuch, that even war itself, 
that most destructive of the effects of human depra- 
vity, has not been carried on with the same cruel and 
desperate spirit since, as it was before, the promul- 
gation of Christianity. In proof of its happy influ- 
ence, I might appeal to the lives of the primitive 
Christians, who, in the midst of a crooked and per- 
verse generation, and amidst all the corruption and 
wickedness that could be expected to arise from 
ignorance, superstition, and unbridled passions, were 
animated by the pure and benevolent spirit of the 
Gospel ; and whose unblemished purity of life, and 
mutual kindness and charity, were the admiration 
even of their enemies. I might likewise appeal to 
the lives of those in our own time, who are truly and 
sincerely Christians, and strive in earnest to bring 
their temper and conduct to a conformity with the 
pure dictates of the Gospel. There are, I am per- 
suaded, many such ; and they are seen to live quiet 
and peaceable lives in all godliness and honesty, and 
in the exercise of that charity, and in the perform- 
ance of those kind offices, which men owe to one 
another. Nay, I might appeal to the lives of those 
who only profess to believe in Christ, but whose faith 
is not sincere, or perhaps but weak. The very pro- 
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fession of Christianity, seeing that all men, even the 
worst, are ambitious of maintaining some show of 
consistency, proves a restraint upon them, which is 
highly favourable to the interests of humanity, and 
the peace and good order of society. 

It appears evident, then, that the design of the 
Gospel was not only to bring peace to the minds of 
men, by pointing out the method, and making known 
the terms, of reconciliation with God, but, to estab- 
lish peace and harmony among men themselves, by 
requiring the cultivation of that temper, and the 
practice of those virtues, which are most opposite to 
the usual sources of contention and discord. We 
learn from history and our own observation, that it 
has, in no inconsiderable degree, answered, and does 
daily answer this gracious end ; and as we may rea-^ 
sonably presume, that God will accomplish his own 
work with his blessing (nay, he has promised to do 
so), so we may hope, on the best grounds, that the 
Gospel of peace will not only maintain, but will be 
continually extending its influence over mankind, to 
the end of the world. 

Seeing, then, that peace in every view was the 
great errand of our Redeemer, it was no wonder that 
he should pronounce the peace- makers to be blessed. 
"Blessed," says he, "are the peace-makers, for they 
shall be called the children of God." In what re- 
mains of this discourse, it is intended to show, first, 
that peace-making is a Christian duty: secondly, 
what the qualifications are which a person must 
possess, and how he must conduct himself, in order 
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to a right performance of it: and, thirdly, the nature 
of the encouragement here given, to apply ourselves 
to this duty, — namely, that we shall be called the 
children of God. 

First. — ^Peace-making is a Christian duty. Were 
all governed in their life and conversation by the laws 
of the Gospel, there would indeed be no occasion for 
this virtue ; for, in that case, the whole earth would 
be one blessed scene of love, and peace, and har- 
mony ; but, as in fact, there is but a small propor- 
tion of mankind, who yield obedience to these laws, 
and even they but in an imperfect degree, we must 
meet with frequent occasions for the exercise of it : 
and, that the exercise of it is a Christian duty, we 
may learn from the general tenor of the Christian 
dispensation, as well as the particular promise here 
annexed to it. Our religion, as has been already 
shown, is, in all respects, a religion of peace. All 
its doctrines and precepts, and particularly the ex- 
ample of its great Author, prove it to be so. Its 
most dreadful threatenings, also, are directed against 
the stirrers up of strife, and the fomenters of discord. 
"Woe unto the world, because of offences," saith 
our Lord ; "for it must needs be that offences come ; 
but, woe to the man by whom the offence cometh. 
It were better for him, that a mill-stone were hanged 
about his neck, and that he were drowned in the 
depth of the sea." Hence, we expose ourselves to 
much danger, if we do not use our utmost care and 
prudence to avoid every thing that may prove a just 
cause of offence ; and we may be certain, that we 
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have been unguarded in this respect, if in conse-* 
quence of any part of our conduct, scandals, and, 
much more, if dissensions and animosities have arisen 
in the Christian community to which we belong. 
Much guilt do they incur, — much have they to an- 
swer for, — who, forgetting the laws of their religion, 
and giving themselves up to the influence of pride 
and party spirit, become the cause, or allow them- 
selves to be made the instruments, of mischief of this 
sort. It is evident, that such persons act a most un- 
christian part; and perhaps, in their intervals of cool 
reflection, are sensible that they do so, and would 
change their conduct, but for an obstinate, foolish 
pride, which whispers to them, that their honour is 
concerned, to persevere in a course upon which they 
have once entered. Where pride and vain glory have 
once got full possession, especially if it is in a cause 
in which numbers are linked together, there is an end 
of Christian meekness and charity: and, while the par- 
ties are in this temper, to talk of peace, or to propose 
mutual sacrifices of opinion or interest, for the sake 
of conciliation and amity, is as idle as it would be to 
argue with the winds of heaven, or the waves of the 
ocean. So inconsistent a being is man, that he will 
do any thing for his religion, except living agree- 
ably to its rules ; he will assert and maintain its 
Divine origin against infidels and gainsayers ; he will 
zealously exert himself to defend and promote its 
interests in the world ; — nay, he will fight, and even 
die for it, if that should be required, or prove neces- 
sary : in short, he will do any thing, every thing for 
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it, except what it more especially calls upon him 
to do, namely, obeying its precepts. 

But after all, such cases as I have here supposed, 
are by no means to be considered as desperate. Time 
and reflection cool the temper, and soften animosi- 
ties; and religious considerations make a deeper 
impression on some occasions, than they do upon 
others ; and therefore, the hope of bringing men to 
a more Christian mind and behaviour should never 
be abandoned. That which is declared to be one 
great end of the Gospel of Christ, we, as Christians, 
are certainly bound to promote. As his disciples, 
it is therefore our indispensable duty not only to 
follow peace with all men ourselves, but after his 
example, and for his sake, to endeavour, each within 
his own sphere, and according to his ability, influ- 
ence and opportunities, to reconcile differences, to do 
away with enmities, to promote a friendly and affec- 
tionate correspondence among neighbours, and to 
preserve peace and good order in the society of 
which we are members. 

And this brings us to the second thing proposed to 
be considered ; — namely, what the qualifications are, 
which a person must possess, and how he must con- 
duct himself, in order to a right performance of the 
duty of peace-making. 

It was an instruction of our Lord to his apostles, 
which he enjoined them to observe, when the duty 
should devolve upon them of making known his 
doctrines, and propagating his religion, ." to be wise 
as serpents, and harmless a& doves.'' That simpli- 
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city and godly siDcerity, that singleness and up- 
rightness of heart, which the Gospel requires, do not 
by any means preclude the exercise of prudence and 
discretion. "In malice," says the Apostle, *'be 
children; but in understanding, be men." Now, 
there is no Christian duty, of which the right per- 
formance requires more prudence and discretion, or 
indeed more address and sagacity, than this one of 
which we are discoursing : insomuch, that it is very 
possible, that a man may interfere in quarrels with 
the best intentions in the world, and yet do much 
more harm than good, — that he may widen, in place 
of healing, the breach. It is not easy to give rules 
as to when and how a person may interpose his good 
offices with propriety and effect. His own judgment 
must, in a great measure, direct him in cases of 
this kind. Only we may observe, that a man inter- 
feres to compose, and do away with the quarrels of 
others, with the better grace, and with the greater hope 
of success, that he has no quarrels of his own ; that 
he is himself of a meek, quiet, and peaceable temper 
and conversation. If what we recommend to others 
is belied in our own practice, it will meet with little 
attention ; and there can be but little hope of its effi- 
cacy. If the turbulent and quarrelsome offer medi- 
ation in any instance, the reproof of our Saviour is 
plainly applicable, and they will probably meet with 
it. **Why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother's eye, and considerest not the beam that 
is in thine own eye ? Or, how wilt thou say to thy 
brother, let me pull out the mote out of thine eye ? 
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and behold a beam is in thine own eye. Thou hy- 
pocrite, first cast out the beam out of thine own eye, 
and then shalt thou see clearly to cast out the mote 
out of thy brother's eye." We may likewise observe, 
that the interposition of good offices to restore friend- 
ship, will have the greater weight, and be the more 
likely to prove effectual, if it clearly appear that 
such interposition has proceeded from no improper 
motive, — from no motive of vanity or interest, but 
from a sincere love of peace, and regard for the 
parties. 

Partiality is to be particularly avoided ; else harm 
may be done in place of good. Umpires in a dis- 
pute, are but too apt each to take a side ; and thus 
it sometimes happens, that new quarrels and differ- 
ences are generated, in place of old ones being done 
away with. In all cases of reference, there should be 
no favour, no partiality, to one side more than another. 
Justice, equity, conciliation, should be the great ob- 
jects of persons called to mediate or decide m such 
cases ; and these objects are to be attained only by 
the exercise of that heavenly wisdom, which is first 
pure, and then peaceable, — ^without partiality and 
without hypocrisy. 

Such are the requisites, and such, I apprehend, 
should be the conduct, of a peace-maker. His cha- 
racter should be meek and peaceable, his motives 
pure, and his proceedings fair and equitable ; and as 
in the executing of his friendly office, he has to do 
with the most untractable passionsof the human heart, 
— pride, resentment, and selfishness, — he will find 
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abuDdant use for all the prudence, firmness, address, 
and sagacity he is possessed of. 

I shall only add upon this head, that there are few 
of us, brethren, who may not if they please, be useful in 
this way. To learn to be Christians, and to learn to 
be peace-makers, may almost be said to be the same 
thing. Loving our neighbour as ourselves, doing as 
we would be done by, we profess to be the ruling 
principle of our social conduct ; and if it is so, or 
when it comes to be really so, then it will be our 
delight to do good to all around us; and what 
greater service can we do them, both in a temporal 
view, and for making them good Christians, than we 
may do, by cementing difierences, and promoting 
peace, mutual good-will, and good neighbourhood ? 

And even those whose abilities, influence and op- 
portunities are the most limited, may in some degree 
promote the same useful end, by living without 
offence, by maintaining order and peace in their fa- 
milies, and by showing an example of the Christian 
virtues, of humility, forbearance, forgiveness, and 
charity. Let us now. 

Thirdly, — Consider the nature of the encourage- 
ment given to apply ourselves to this duty, namely 
that peace-makers shall be called the children of 
God. 

This promise, in the same manner as are the pro- 
mises annexed to the other beatitudes, is suited 
to the nature of the virtue recommended . Each of 
these promises does in fact comprehend all the rest, 
that is to say, all the precious benefits and ad van- 
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tages to be derived from believing and obeying the 
Gospel. Any one of them, — the " kingdom of heaven,*' 
or *' being comforted" or " inheriting the earth,'' or 
** beingjilled," or *^ obtaining mercy," or *^ seeing God," 
— it is evident, I say, that any one of them includes in 
it all that unspeakable happiness, which God is gra- 
ciously pleased to bestow through Jesus Christ. But, 
then, the adaptation of each promise to a particular 
virtue, renders the promise more striking and impres- 
sive ; and shows, not that that virtue is the only one 
required, but the indispensable necessity of it to form 
and complete the Christian character. 

In the beatitude before us, as in the others, there 
is, as I have said, a suitableness of the blessing to 
the duty to be performed. The great and only 
peace-maker with the Father, is his eternal and only 
begotten Son. What more natural or more appro- 
priate then, than that those who after his example, 
and for his sake, make it their study and business to 
promote peace on earth, should be called the children 
of the same Parent, that is, the children of God. 
As in a family, those children who conduct them- 
selves with propriety, yielding all dutiful obedience 
and respect to their parents, living in peace with the 
other members of the family, and contributing to its 
interest and comfort to the utmost of their power, 
may justly expect to be loved, cherished, and pro- 
tected by their parents, and may also look to them 
with confidence for such provision for the future as 
their circumstances will afford : so, those members of 
the great family of the faithful, of which Jesus Christ 
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is the elder brother, and the Almighty Creator of all 
things, the affectionate and beneficent Father, who 
acts in all respects suitably to this relation, reve- 
rencing and obeying their common parent, behaving 
with affection and kindness to their brethren, main- 
taining peace where it is, and doing all they can to 
restore it where it is not, and exerting themselves on 
all proper occasions to promote the general happi- 
ness: such have the high honour conferred upon 
them of being called the children of God, and are 
assured of all the favour, assistance, protection, sup- 
port, and provision, which that relation implies. At 
present they receive the Spirit of adoption, by which 
they say, Abba, Father ; and hereafter, as heirs, — 
heirs of God, and joint heirs with Christ, — they shall 
receive an eternal inheritance. We are all, indeed, 
his offspring by creation, and we all partake of his 
bounty, for he maketh his sun to rise on the evil 
and on the good, and he sendeth the rain on the just 
and on the unjust. But those only are his children in 
the scriptural sense, or can reasonably expect to be 
treated as such, who behave themselves as becomes 
that relation. As a turbulent, disobedient, and 
wicked son is disowned, disinherited, and banished 
from the presence of his father; so the same thing 
happens in the family of God ; who, the Scriptures 
declare, will treat with the affection^ favour and libe- 
rality of a Father, those only who in Christ Jesus 
become his followers as dear children. Those who 
neither honour nor obey him as their Father, but 
live and die in rebellion against him, he will not only 
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disown and disinherit, but send away from his pre- 
sence into everlasting punishment. '' In this/' saith 
the Apostle John, ** the children of God are manifest, 
and the children of the devil : whosoever doeth not 
righteousness is not of God, neither he that loveth 
not his brother ; for this is the message that ye 
heard from the beginning, that we should love one 
another." 

The Apostle James places in a strong and con- 
vincing light the importance of the duty I have been 
endeavouring to recommend, and the danger of neg- 
lecting it. (James iii. 13 — 18.) 

*^ Who is a wise man, and endowed with know- 
ledge among you ? Let him show out of a good 
conversation his works with meekness of wisdom. 
But if ye have bitter envying and strife in your 
hearts, glory not, and lie not against the truth. This 
wisdom descendeth not from above, but is earthly, 
sensual, devilish. For where envying and strife is, 
there is confusion and every evil work. But the 
wisdom that is from above is first pure, then peace- 
able^ gentle, and easy to be entreated, full of mercy 
and good fruits ; without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy. And the fruit of righteousness is sown in 
peace of them that make peace." 
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SERMON IX. 



ON PERSECUTION FOR RIGHTEOUSNESS* SAKE. 



Matt. v. 10 — 12 

Blessed are they which are persecuted for righteotisness' sake ; for 
theirs is the kingdom of heaven. Blessed are ye^ when men 
shall revile you^ and persecute you^ and say all manner of evil 
against you falsely for my sake, B^oice^ and he exceeding glad, 
for great is your reward in heaven^ for so persecuted they the 
prcphetSy which were before you. 

In order to our becoming true disciples of Christ, it 
should be our constant aim to complete in ourselves 
the Christian character, that we may be perfect and 
entire, wanting nothing. And for the accomplish- 
ment of this importimt purpose, it behoves us not 
only to cultivate assiduously all the Christian virtues, 
but to be prepared to suffer in the cause of Christian 
duty, if at any timre in the course of Providence, we 
are called upon to do so. We cannot justly claim 
an interest in the blessings promised to the humble 
and contrite, to the meek and merciful, to the pure 
and peaceable, for being in the number of those 
whose sincere endeavour it is to become all this ; if 
we do not add to our other Christian virtues, those of 
patience and constancy under trial and persecution. 
And to patience and constancy in circumstances of 
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difficulty and trouble, what greater encouragement 
or reward can be proposed to us than that which 
our blessed Saviour assures us of in the text. 
'* Blessed are they, &c.'' 

In discoursing on this subject, I shall offer some 
considerations, from which, I hope, it will appear 
that the Christian, when thus ill-treated for being a 
Christian, has more cause for thankfulness, than for 
complaint and despondency. 

Consider, in the first place, that such trials are 
perfective of the Christian character. 

He has but a poor opinion of what becomes him, 
and what he ought to aim at, as a disciple of the Gos- 
pel, who rests satisfied with his present attainments, 
whatever they may be. If we think rightly on this 
subject, we shall account the progress we have 
already made in the Christian life, as nothing com- 
pared with what we may accomplish by increased 
diligence and persevering exertion, aided by the 
grace of God; and every event or circumstance, 
which contributes to our advancement in Christian 
virtue, whatever its aspects, operation, or conse* 
(^uences may otherwise be, we shall hail as a happy 
one. No correction of any kind, whether inflicted 
by the hand of Providence, or proceeding from the 
ungoverned passions of men, is joyous, but grievous 
in the meantime ; but if it aflerwards produce in us 
the peaceable firuits of righteousness, have we not 
cause to rejoice that we have been visited with it? 
There are certain graces which we cannot know 
whether we possess or not, till occasions s^rise which 

i2 
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require the exercise of them ; and if circumstances 
occur to put us to the trial, and thus to improve our 
character, are we therefore to murmur or complain ? 
On the public stage of the world, extraordinary con- 
junctures produce great men, and call forth talents 
and energies which would never have been known 
to exist, had not the occasion brought them to light ; 
and if statesmen, and legislators, and warriors, rejoice 
in the events which have raised them to eminence 
and distinction, how much greater cause has the 
Christian to be satisfied, at least, if not thankful, 
when opportunities are given him of evincing the 
strength and sincerity of his faith, and of attaining to 
a higher pitch of Christian virtue than he was pre- 
viously thought capable of, even by himself. He has as 
much greater reason for satisfaction and thankfulness, 
as he who is slow to anger, is better than the mighty, 
and he that ruleth his spirit, than he who taketh a 
city. Evidently there can be no patience, no meek- 
ness, no forbearance, no forgiveness, where the trials 
and temptations relative to these virtues do not 
occur ; — and consequently where they do not occur, 
there can be no improvement of character in these 
respects ; but, as evidently, every trial honourably 
sustained, and every temptation resolutely and suc- 
cessfully resisted, bring the person who thus acquits 
himself, a step nearer to Christian perfection. For, 
according to the Apostle Paul ; (Rom. v. 3.) " tribu- 
lation worketh patience, and patience experience ; " 
that is, we learn from trial, what, and how much 
Christian principle, will enable us to do and suffer iq 
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the cause of religious duty; and if we learn as we 
ought, the result is, a hope and confidence that 
maketh not ashamed. We could not certainly have 
known, that the great Captain of our salvation him- 
self was perfect, if he had not been proved to be so 
by the equanimity, meekness, fortitude, and resigna- 
tion, with which he endured the contradiction of 
sinners, and all sorts of persecution and suffering ; 
and if in our Christian course, we meet with the same 
kind of treatment, we may be assured^ that it is de- 
signed by our heavenly Father to carry us forward to- 
wards the same gracious end. If we are indeed Christ's, 
all things are ours; all events and circumstances, 
even those most cross and trying to flesh and blood, 
are, in the providence of God, rendered subservient 
to the improvement of our character as Christians, 
and consequently, to the advancement of our spiritual 
interests, and of our meetness for that great reward 
in heaven, which is promised in the text, to those 
who are reviled and persecuted for righteousness' 
sake. 

Secondly, Let us consider that the conduct under 
trial and persecution, which 1 have been endeavour- 
ing to recommend, is not only perfective of the 
Christian character, but is attended with the truest 
inward satisfaction; and, if not at first, yet ulti- 
mately commands the respect of all who have wit- 
nessed it. A well grounded self-esteem is the most 
valuable of all earthly blessings, but this blessing we 
inevitably forfeit if we act a weak and treacherous 
part when called to exertion or suffering in the 
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cause of duty. Well and truly was it said by the 
wise man, that '' a backslider in heart shall be filled 
with his owa ways ; but that a good man shall be 
satisfied from himself." Only consider the inward 
feelings of the one and of the other, and which of 
them you would choose to be your own ; — whether 
those of the timid, wavering, and unstable professor, 
who, with zeal upon his lips, is startled and dis- 
heartened when duty demands any sacrifice of ease, 
profit, or pleasure ;*~or those of the good soldier of 
Christ, whose first object and highest ambition it 
is, to acquit himself honourably in that capacity 
through good report and through bad report. There 
are none of us so good, and, I hope, none of us so 
bad, as not to be acquainted with both these sorts 
of feelings ; and it may therefore be pronounced to 
be a truth grounded upon our experience, that he 
who, on any occasion, or under any trial, acts a 
base and dastardly part, subjects himself to the pain 
of thinking meanly of his own character ; and, on 
the other hand, that the man who stands firm and 
unseduced in the midst of danger and temptation, if 
he should miss every other reward, or -even if he 
should incur the greatest hardships ia a worldly 
point of view, secures to himself that greatest of all 
pleasures, the approbation of his own mind.> And 
our fellow men, in as far as they are not biassed by 
prejudice, or misled by calumny and misrepresenta- 
tion, will pass the very same judgment upon us, 
that, by the constitution of our nature, we are con- 
strained to pass upon ourselves. Courage and con- 
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stancy are admired even by the cowardly and 
fickle ; and it is universally agreed, that the virtues 
of perseverance, fortitude, and fidelity, are necessary 
to form a worthy and consistent character. Accord- 
ingly the Prophets, and Apostles, and Martyrs of 
old, who sacrificed all earthly considerations to their 
duty, and counted not even their lives dear to them 
so that they might finish their course with joy, — are 
held up to our view, and justly considered as enti- 
tled to our highest veneiution. The good opinion of 
the discerning and judicious is an allowable ground 
of satisfaction ; and their good opinion is seldom 
disregarded, except by those who have desperately 
resolved, at all hazards, to go on in a wicked course 
of life. 

Now this good opinion, however, desirable and 
gratifying it might be, the unstable cannot enjoy. 
For, even in common life, so far are we from re- 
specting, that we hold in contempt the man whom 
every trifle disconcerts, and whom the least difficulty 
or cross accident deters from prosecuting an under- 
taking that promises honour and advantage; — who 
murmurs and falls away when called to exertion ; — 
who is your friend while you stand in no need of his 
help, but deserts you in the hour of danger and 
misfortune. A^^ what better is the merely professing 
Christian, who conforms to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, only so far as they suit his convenience, or 
fall in with his inclination or interest ; but who, if 
persecution should arise, would deny his Master 
rather than undergo any hardship on his account ? 
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Now, if. as is evidently the case, remorse and 
shame attend the one sort of conduct, and inward 
satisfaction, and respectability in the estimation of 
the wise and good, the other : there can be no queis* 
tion which of them it is most eligible for us to make 
our own. And in this view of the matter, consider- 
ing the unspeakable value of the pleasure which we 
obtain, and the painful nature of the feelings which 
we avoid by perseverance in duty, in circumstances 
of difficulty and danger, it is no less plain that, on 
this account, as well as every other, we have more 
cause for thankfulness than for complaint, when, in 
the course of providence, we are called to such an 
exercise of our faith and patience. 

Thirdly. Let us consider that it is the express 
command of Him whom we acknowledge as our 
Lord and Master, that we should confess him before 
men, not merely in words, by calling him, " Lord, 
Lord," but in every part of our conduct, whatever 
worldly inconvenience or hardship the doing so may 
expose us to, or bring upon us. The Gospel is per- 
fectly clear upon this point, as it is indeed upon 
every point of importance ; and we only deceive 
ourselves if we think to serve him by halves. If we 
would be his, or derive any benefit from him, we 
must follow him whithersoever hegoeth, and be ready 
to sacrifice every earthly consideration to the duty 
and allegiance which we owe to him. No master 
ever recommended mutual kindness and afiection 
among his followers more strongly than he did ; and 
yet he tells us that the nearest and dearest domestic 
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ties are not to be regarded as of equal obligation 
with those which bind us to him. Natural affection^ 
and even the love of life, the strongest principle of 
our nature, must yield to what he hath declared to 
be our duty. For he hath said (Matt. x. 37.) '' He 
that loveth father or mother more than me, is not 
worthy of me. And he that loveth son or daughter 
more than me, is not worthy of me. And he that 
taketh not up his cross and folio weth after me, is 
not worthy of me. . He that findeth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life for my sake shall 
find it." 

Cases may and do sometimes occur, where compli* 
ance with the solicitations of those we love might in- 
volve us in iniquity. If we are indeed Christians, 
we shall feel no hesitation in regard to what we 
ought to do upon such occasions, and however pain- 
ful the struggle may be, we shall consider ourselves 
bound by our Lord's command to resist to the utter- 
most, '' casting those cords from us,'' and fully de- 
termined to continue faithful to a superior, and infi- 
nitely more important obligation. Of whatsoever 
nature the trial may be, — whatever loss, inconve- 
nience, or hardship we may be exposed to, or sufier, 
— the command is the same, and our obedience to it 
indispensable. And let me add that it is a matter of 
the greatest thankfulness that the command has been 
so expressly imposed ; for though the service, and 
even the sacrifices, required are perfectly reasonable, 
and will always be found to be so on due considera- 
tion, yet on every occasion when we are called to act 
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or to saffer, in the cause of Christian duty, there is 
not perhaps time for such consideration, or our facul- 
ties are in a state not fit for it, or they may be un- 
equal to the task of reasoning clearly, and deciding 
fairly on the subject, and therefore an express com- 
mand promulgated by one whose authority is acknow- 
ledged, and whose wisdom is revered, must be of the 
greatest use, in all such cases, not only to those of 
slender capacity and limited information, but to the 
wisestand best instructed of the human race. It is 
always at hand, and may be called to our recollection 
in a moment. The precepts of our Lord which 
enjoin patience, fortitude, steadfastness, resignation, 
charity, and forgiveness of injuries, are short and 
easily retained in the memory; whereas the prin- 
ciples of our nature from which we infer the same 
virtues, require time and reflection and some skill in 
reasoning to render their force and obligation appa- 
rent, and the least. wrong step in our deductions 
might fatally mislead us in our practice. So that, as 
1 have said, we have the greatest reason to be thank- 
ful, that the Lord whom we serve hath given express 
precepts and rules for our direction in all cases that 
can occur to us, and in every situation in which we 
may happen to be placed, as thereby the improve- 
ment of our character, our peace of mind, our re- 
spectability, and our best interests with respect to 
both worlds are. evidently best consulted. And this 
naturally leads us to consider, fourthly. The promises 
of reward annexed to the virtues recommended in 
the text. 
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SuflSce it to observe upon this part of our subject, 
that, as our Saviour foresa'w that his first disciples 
would meet with many severe trials/ he was at the 
greatest pains to fortify and prepare' them for en- 
during those trials, pressing upon them the motives 
to constancy, with the utmost earnestness and affec- 
tion. " Blessed are ye," says he, " and great is your 
reward in heaven, for so persecuted they the pro- 
phets which were before you." 

The recollection of these gracious assurances from 
their Master's own lips, would thereafter, when the 
time of trial and persecution arrived, when men re- 
viled them, and persecuted them, and said ali man- 
ner of evil against them falsely for his sake, — would, I 
say, inspire them not only with resolution and forti- 
tude superior to the utmost malice and cruelty of their 
persecutors, but with joy unspeakable that they 
should be counted worthy to suffer on his account, 
who had done and suffered so much upon theirs. 
And we, brethren, may lay hold of these gracious 
assurances of our Saviour, and the comfort they 
afford, with as much confidence as if we had heard 
them with our ears. We are not exposed to persecu- 
tion for professing Christ; but still he who would 
live godly in the world must meet with many trials 
of his constancy, which, though not so severe as 
those of the apostles and first Christians, are perhaps 
not less dangerous to virtue ; and if we acquit our- 
selves under them as we ought, we shall have as much 
cause as they had to rejoice in the hope of the glory 
of God. The true Christian, if every other hope 
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and comfort should fui him, aod if, in the estimaUon 
of the world, he ^ould be of all men the most 
miserable, has this hope remaining, that great shall 
be his reward in heaven — that his light a£Biction 
which is but for a moment shall work for him a far 
more exceeding and eternal weight of glory. Ani- 
mated by this glorious hope, let us all be instant at 
a throne of grace for strength from on high to enable 
UB to live suitably to it, to withstand temptation in 
whatever shape it may assail us, and to hold fast our 
integrity, and possess our souls in patience when we 
are folsely accused, or meet with undeserved ill- 
treatment. Let it be habitually remembered, and 
deeply impressed upon our hearts, how infinitely it 
concerns us to be steadfast and immoveable, always 
abounding in the work of the Lord, seeing that, if 
we faint not, we shall assuredly reap a glorious and 
everlasting reward. 
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SERMON X. 



ON FALSE TEACHERS. 



Matt. vii. 15 — 23. 

Beware of fahe propheUy which come to you in sheep's elothin^y hut 
inwardly they are ravening wolves. Ye shall know them by their 
fruits. Do men gather grapes of thorns^ or figs of thistles f Even 
so every good tree hringeth forth good fruity but a corrupt tree 
bringeth forth evil fruit, A good tree cannot bring forth evil 
fruity neither can a corrupt tree bring forth good fruit. Every 
tree that bringeth not forth good fruit is hewn down, and cast 
into the fire. Wherefore by their fruits ye shall know them. 
Not every one that saith unto mCj Lord^ Lord^ shall enter into 
the kingdom of heaven ; but he that doeth the will of my Father 
which is in heaven. Many wiU say to me in that day^ Lordy 
Lordy have we not prophecied in thy name ? and in thy name 
have east out ^devils ? and in thy name done many wonderful 
works ? And then wUl I prof ess unto them^ I never knew you : 
depart from me^ ye that work iniquity, 

^'^R great and gracious ends of revelation are, 
' the advancement of God's glory ; and secondly, 
ersion, comfort, and sanctification, and final 
I of mankind. 

ation advances the glory of Ood, by giving 
1 elevated apprehensions of his nature and 
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attributes, and by instructing men, how they are to 
express these apprehensions in acts of worship and 
obedience. And it evidently abounds every where 
with arguments and threatenings to reclaim us from 
sin, and with precepts and promises, which are 
intended and well fitted to build us up, — after we are 
reclaimed, — in holiness and comfort, unto eternal 
life. 

But, though it is evident that these are the two 
great ends which Scripture has in view, yet it is well 
known, that by false glosses and interpretations, 
it has often been perverted to very different pur- 
poses, — to deceive and mislead the weak and the 
ignorant, — to forward the ambitious views, and to be 
a cloak to the pride and covetousness, of wicked and 
designing men. And hence the wisdom, utility, 
and even necessity, of the caution given by our 
Lord in the passage before us, are abundantly appa- 
rent : " Beware," says he, " of false prophets," that 
is, of false teachers, ** which come £o you in sheep's 
clpthing, but inwardly are ravening wolves." If a 
man's faith be agreeable to the doctrines delivered 
in the Gospel, and if his faith be not merely 
speculative, but a steady and uniform principle of 
action, then it is certain, that his practice will also be 
conformable to the precepts of the Gospel, except in 
those instances where the remains of the corrupt 
man occasionally overpower his better convictions^ 
and hurry him into sin ; and even then he will, with 
the utmost shame and sorrow for his transgression, 
soon return to the path of duty. 
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But, on the othet hand, if, owing to misapprehen*- 
sion or misconceptioti of the meaning of some pas« 
sages of God's word, or to preconceived prejudices 
in favour of some human system, or to the artifices 
and sophistry of designing men, a wrong foundation 
be laid, and a belief entertained which is contrary 
to, or not warranted by, the general tenor of Scrip- 
ture, then there is great danger that the temper and 
practice will also be in many respects inconsistent 
with the law delivered in Scripture. So that it 
comes to be a matter of the greatest moment, that 
we be sound in the faith — at least in regard to all 
the more essential points of doctrine : in smaller 
matters, which do not affect either the temper or 
practice, our speculative opinions are evidently not 
of so much consequence ; for with respect to these, 
many wise and good men, and sincere Christians, 
have differed in their sentiments, and that without 
guilt, — as the Apostle Paul himself allows in the 
fourth chapter of his epistle to the Romans. 

But how are we to know when our faith is agree- 
able to the word of God, in all the more essential 
points of doctriiie? I answer, by the exercise of 
our reason and understanding, in searching and ex- 
amining the Scriptures. This is evident, because 
the law of duty delivered to us in Scripture is not 
only guarded and enforced by sanction, but accom- 
panied with reasons and arguments to persuade us to 
obey it ; and the obedience it enjoins, is in express 
terms declared to be a reasonable service, — a clear 
proof that it is addressed to us as rational beings and 
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free agents. If we would comply with this very 
caution of our Saviour, " beware of false teachers," 
we must necessarily exercise our reasoning powers, 
in order to discern the true from the false. He doth, 
indeed, furnish us with a criterion by which we may 
know them ; but it is such a criterion as we cannot 
apply without some previous observation and reason- 
ing. " Ye shall know them by their fruits." As if 
he had said, by considering their doctrines, and 
observing whether the tendency and effect of them 
is to produce obedience to the Divine law, in the 
lives both of those who receive and embrace these 
doctrines, and of the teachers themselves, " ye shall 
know whether they are true prophets or not." Hence 
it is plain, that there is no obligation upon us, to look 
up to any human authority as infallible ; but, that 
we may reject, — nay, that it is our duty to reject, any 
doctrine, by whomsoever asserted, which, upon an 
honest and careful examination, we find to be con- 
trary to, or not warranted by, the word of God. 
This right of private judgment is unalienable, — and 
no power on earth, no pretences of infallibility can 
deprive us of it, and he who gives it up, not only 
degrades himself from the rank of a rational being, 
but submits himself to worse than Egyptian bond- 
age, — a spiritual bondage which endangers his soul. 
It is not here meant to encourage or justify the 
want of attention and deference to the instructions 
and opinions of those who have received better talents 
from their Maker, or have had more and better 
opportunities of information, than ourselves, but only 
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to guard against that blind, implicit, and indolent 
credulity, which refusing to prove, and to examine, 
supersedes the exercise of a man's own judgment, 
and consequently exposes him to the risk of being 
carried away by every new wind of doctrine, and of 
being misled in what regards religious truth by false 
prophets, who come to him with high pretences 
of wisdom, sanctity, and zeal. 

It is certainly our duty to cultivate in ourselves an 
humble and teachable disposition, to be desirous of 
instruction in every thing that relates to our spiri- 
tual concerns, and to receive it with meekness and 
candour ; but it is no less our duty to search the 
Scriptures to see whether these things be so or not, 
otherwise we shall never be able to render a reason 
for the hope that is in us ; and our faith, being a be- 
lief we know not why, of we scarcely know what, 
cannot be expected to be a steady principle of ac- 
tion, or to have the same efficacy that a well grounded 
and rational conviction would have in producing the 
fruits of a holy and virtuous life. The Scriptures 
are our rule, and we ought to be acquainted with 
them ; which we may be if we please. They lie 
open to all. Even those who cannot read them, 
themselves, have, by the good providence of God, 
frequent opportunities of hearing them read and 
expounded ; and the great and leading truths which 
they contain are level to the meanest capacity. So 
that to apprehend and be convinced by them re- 
quires no more than an honest use of that common 
understanding with which the Almighty has en- 
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dowed all his rational creatures. It must be owned 
indeed that curious and speculative men have puzzled 
and bewildered themselves and others by intricate 
reasonings and nice distinctions in treating of some 
points ; nevertheless, the great and essential points of 
doctrine are so evident in themselves, and carry such 
conviction along with them, that they are no sooner 
proposed to a mind that is not warped by prejudice, 
or stupified by sin, than it must yield an assent to 
the truth of them. I do not say, an assent, in all 
cases, of the nature of that true faith which renews 
and influences the will ; but, at the very l^ast, an 
assent of the understanding, which we are so consti- 
tuted that we cannot possibly withhold, when evi- 
dent truth is laid before us. 

Allow me just briefly to state some of those impor- 
tant truths which Revelation presents to us : 

Man, in the exercise of natural reason, could not 
but arrive at the conclusion — that there is a God, 
the Creator and Governor of the universe, of whom 
the invisible things from the creation of the world, 
even his eternal power and Godhead, are made mani- 
fest, being, understood from the things which are 
made. Revelation not only confirms this deduc- 
tion of reason, but gives us more just, more ade- 
quate, and more exalted conceptions of the Divine 
nature than reason could possibly do. It declares 
that there is but one only, the living and true God, 
by whose Almighty word all things were first com- 
manded into existence, and by the wisdom and 
goodness of whose overruling providence they are 
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continually preserved and supported ; and that this 
Being is infinite and unchangeable in his essence, 
and in every moral perfection. It informs us that 
man came innocent and happy from the hands of 
his Maker, with the ability to continue so ; but that 
he forfeited his innocence and happiness together 
by yielding to temptation, and transgressing a 
Divine command ; well knowing that the guilt 
thereby incurred subjected him to the penalty 
denounced against disobedience,— -namely, death and 
misery to himself and all his posterity. It then 
intimates that fallen man was the object of the 
Divine compassion, and not left by his Maker to 
undergo the consequences of his transgression ; that 
a scheme was formed in the councils of the Eternal 
by which full satisfaction should be made to Divine 
juiitice for man's offence, and man restored to the 
friendship and favour of his Maker, and to a capa- 
bility of attaining to eternal happiness ; that our 
first parents, to their unspeakable consolation, were 
made acquainted^ in some degree, with this scheme ; 
that the same was gradually unfolded under the 
Jewish economy, and typified by the sacrifices and 
ceremonies of the Jewish law ; and that, at last, 
when the fullness of time was come, it was made 
fully manifest by the appearance on earth of Him 
who alone was able to carry it into execution, even 
Jesus Christ the eternal Son of God, who, clothed in 
the human nature, the nature that had sinned, under- 
went the punishment denounced against sin by 

K 2 
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dying on the cross, the just for the unjust, that be 
might bring mankind back to God. 

fiut as no creature that is impure or sinful can 
find favour or acceptance in the sight of a holy God, 
or indeed could be happy in His presence ; atone- 
ment without sanctification would have been insuf- 
ficient. To remove this difficulty, we find that the 
Son of God, whilst he sojourned upon earth, gave to 
mankind a perfect law and example of all righteous- 
ness, which believers in him are enabled to obey and 
imitate ; not by their own strength alone, but 
through the assistance of the Holy Spirit, which is 
promised and afforded, for the sake of what he did and 
suffered, to those who sincerely ask it in his name. 

We learn also from the holy Scriptures, that the 
same Jesus who died for our sins upon the cross, 
rose again from the dead on the third day, ascended 
up into heaven, and is now exalted to the right hand 
of the Father, and invested with all power both in 
heaven and in earth: — that he there acts as our 
great High Priest, making continual intercession for 
us, and procuring a favourable answer to such of our 
prayers as are offered up in faith and in sincerity, 
— and that he shall in that day, on which God hath 
appointed that he will judge the world, come again 
in great pomp and glory, attended by a host of 
angels, and sit as judge, both of the quick and the 
dead ; when those who believed in his name, and 
followed after righteousness, shall be openly acknow- 
ledged and acquitted by him, and advanced to a 
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State of inconceivable dignity and happiness in his king- 
dom : and those who rejected him and his doctrines, 
preferring darkness to light, and sin to repentance and 
sanctification, shall be disowned, and condemned by 
him, and sent away into everlasting punishment. 

And, lastly. As God has made us reasonable crea- 
tures, so He doth not require of us to believe even His 
own word to be His word without giving sufficient 
evidence along with it, that it is so. 

Accordingly we find that the Scriptures, and con- 
sequently, the doctrines of our religion, are proved 
to be of Divine origin, by such evidence as must 
appear convincing to every person, who examines it 
with care and candour. The intrinsic excellence of 
the doctrines themselves, and their suitableness to 
our wants, — the prophecies and miracles recorded in 
Scripture, and the clear and unquestionable testi- 
mony which we have that the former were exactly 
fulfilled, and the latter actually wrought, do indeed 
form such a body of evidence as, if duly considered, 
must carry conviction along with it, and leave no 
reasonable ground for doubt or unbelief. 

In the short and therefore imperfect abstract of 
the doctrines revealed to us in the Scriptures which 
I have now given, there appears to me to be nothing 
that is not quite plain and intelligible, — at least as 
far as our benefit, or our practice is concerned. 
And this is indeed what we would naturally expect 
from the wisdom and goodness of God in a revelation 
intended for the general information and advantage 
of mankind ; — of high and low, of rich and poor, of 
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the wise and of the simple, of the learned and of 
the unlearned. Now if this be the case, — which I 
doubt not but any one who reads the Scriptures with 
attention, and not under the influence of prejudice 
from preconceived opinions, will acknowledge that it 
is — the caution of our Saviour against false prophets 
may be complied with by almost every Christian. 
Nothing more is necessary for this purpose than an 
acquaintance with the Scriptures, and an honest use 
of that reason and understanding wherewith we are 
endowed, assisted by the Holy Spirit of God, who is 
promised to those who sincerely ask his aid, and by 
whom alone we are made wise unto salvation. 

We shall suppose, for instance, that a false prophet 
comes to us in sheep's clothing, with a fair show of 
religion, and seemingly much interested for our good, 
and says, that whatever kind of lives we lead, yet if 
we will only give him a sum of money, he will, by 
repeating a certain number of prayers after we are 
dead, secure our admittance into heaven. We have 
only to look into our bibles and we shall find it 
there declared that without holiness no man shall 
see the Lord, — that each of us shall be Judged by 
his own works, and not by those of any other 
person, — that to them who, by patient continuance in 
well-doing, seek for glory, honour, and immortality, 
God will render eternal life, but unto them that are 
contentious and obey not the truth but obey un- 
righteousness, — indignation and wrath, tribulation 
and anguish, upon every soul of man that doth evil. 

Many impositions equally gross and dangerous 
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with the one to which I hare just now alluded^ have, 
we know, been practised upon mankind, and have 
owed their success not so much to the difficulty of 
detecting them, as partly, to the indifference and 
thoughtlessness of many with regard to religion, and 
partly, to the reluctance of corrupt man to question 
the truth of a doctrine which he may hold consistently 
with a vicious life ; and which affords a sort of tran- 
quillity to the conscience in the midst of every sinful 
indulgence ; — for men's deeds being evil is always 
a strong reason for their preferring darkness to light. 

But could we be persuaded to search the Scrip- 
tures daily and diligently, not for the purpose of 
wresting their meaning to the support of some human 
system, as is too often done, but with the sincere 
desire of finding in them the words of eternal life ; 
this would effectually guard us against the errors 
and delusions which those would impose upon us, 
who, under the appearance of zeal, and a concern 
for our spiritual improvement, seek the gratification 
of their own vanity and ambition, or the advance- 
ment of their worldly interest, — " who come to us in 
sheep's clothing, but inwardly are ravening wolves." 

Such teachers, our Lord here informs us, are 
known by their fruits. But may not the doctrine of 
a teacher be sound, whose life is vicious ? Un- 
doubtedly it may. We learn from a subsequent 
part of the passage under our present consideration, 
that wicked men may, by their gifts and talents, do 
great service to the cause of religion. Are we to re- 
ject the instructions of such, because of the wicked- 
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ness of their lives ? Certainly not. If, on com* 
paring what they teach with Scripture, we find it 
consonant to, and warranted by, that only standard of 
religious truth, it is our duty to listen to it, and to 
profit by it. We may regret our being placed under 
the ministrations of persons whose own conduct con- 
tradicts what they inculcate upon others ; but still we 
are bound to avail ourselves, to the utmost, of the 
means of grace afforded us by providence, whatever 
may be the character of the instrument by which 
they are administered. 

Nothing could be more unfavourable or indeed 
more severe, than our Saviour's animadversions on 
the lives and conduct of the Scribes and Pharisees. 
He omitted no opportunity of reproving their hypo- 
crisy, pride, and worldly-mindedness. But did he 
dissuade the people from listening to them as teachers, 
or from doing what they recommended ? No, but 
the contrary; for in Matthew xxiii. 1. we read that 
he spake to the multitude, and to his disciples, say- 
ing, "The Scribes and Pharisees sit in Moses' 
seat : all, therefore, whatsoever they bid you observe, 
that observe and do ; but do ye not after their works, 
for they say and do not." The ministers of religion 
are men of like passions with ourselves. The trea- 
sure of the Gospel is committed to earthen vessels ; 
and therefore you must decline religious instruction 
altogether, if it is your resolution to receive it only 
from such teachers as are perfect. Even the best 
intentioned teachers of religion do not perhaps, uni- 
formly, and in all respects, act conformably to their 
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principles, and to the doctrines which they inculcate 
upon others. Are we, therefore, to reject or disre- 
gard their instructions and counsel ? By no means. 
If satisfied that their doctrine is the doctrine of the 
Gospel, — that is, a doctrine according to godliness, — 
all that they bid us observe, that we are to observe and 
do ; careful, however, to avoid in our own conduct 
every error or fault we may have observed in 
theirs. 

What then are we to understand by the criterion 
here given, (that by means of it we may be enabled 
to distinguish false from true teachers)—** Ye shall 
know them by their fruits" ? I have already in a former 
part of this discourse, stated what I conceive to be 
the true meaning of it ; and that it is so we may 
learn by attending to the general scope and purport 
of our Saviour's discourse upon this occasion; — which 
evidently was to free the moral law from the false 
glosses and interpretations of the Jewish teachers, 
by which it had been rendered of none effect, to 
restore it to its original purity, and to assert its spi- 
rituality and its eternal and universal obligation as a 
rule of life. His caution, therefore, to beware of false 
teachers, may be explained by a reference to what 
he says, (Matthew v. 19,) to which indeed it appears 
to form a most appropriate sequel : '* Whosoever 
therefore shall break one of the least of these com- 
mandments, and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called least in the kingdom of heaven, but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them, the same shall be 
called great in the kingdom of heaven." Plainly 
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therefore he is a false teacher, whose doctrine tends 
either directly, or by implication or consequence, 
to depreciate moral obedience, or to recommend any 
thing else as certain evidence of true discipleship to 
Christ. And this is confirmed by what our Lord de- 
clares immediately after giving the caution to beware 
of false teachers : '^ Not every one that saith unto 
me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the kingdom of 
heaven, but he that doeth the will of my Father who 
is in heaven." That is to say, obedience to the will 
of God, or in other words, the practice of Christian 
virtue, is the only certain ground of assurance we can 
have that we really belong to Christ ; and therefore, 
our aspirations should be constantly after it, and our 
most strenuous endeavours directed to the attainment 
of the highest degree of it of which our imperfect 
natures are capable. Let us not deceive ourselves ; 
neither let us suffer ourselves to be deceived by any 
person, whatever may be his pretensions to know- 
ledge and zeal. Other methods than this of approv- 
ing ourselves to be the genuine disciples of our Lord 
there are none : a system which excludes this cri- 
terion, and substitutes some other, cannot be the 
true one. There is no other entrance to the king- 
dom of heaven than by the strait gate of self-denial, 
— ^no path that will conduct us to it, but the narrow 
one of integrity, uprightness, and purity. 

Let me not, however, be mistaken, as if I meant 
to assert that we can merit the promised reward by 
any righteousness of our own. No ; eternal life is 
still the gift of God through Jesus Christ ; for after 
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all that we are able to do^ we are still but unprofit- 
able servants, ancf supposing our obedience were per- 
fect, it could not be said we had done any more than 
our duty, or that it entitled us to any reward whatever. 
But I may be allowed, — nay, I am fully warranted, to 
say, that the Dispenser of this gift, namely, our Lord 
and Redeemer, will bestow it only on those who do 
whatsoever he hath commanded ; — ^and that at the 
great day of account, when he shall judge the world 
in righteousness, to those who urge their claim to an 
interest in it upon any other ground than this, his 
answer will be, " I never knew you, depart from me 
ye that work iniquity." 

Our blessed Lord concludes this warning against 
false teachers by repeating again the mark or crite- 
rion by which they were to be known : " Where- 
fore by their fruits ye shall know them ;" hereby 
intimating that his caution was of such importance 
that it ought to be impressed upon our memories, and 
that no pretences of zeal, or wisdom, or knowledge, 
on the part of any man, should prevent our making 
use of it. We are ** to search the scriptures daily, 
and diligently, to see whether these things be so or 
no/' But let it be observed, however, in the exercise 
of this caution so strongly recommended by our Lord, 
we must particularly guard, against being actuated by 
a captious and oflfence-taking spirit ; we must never 
lose sight of charity and candour, or allow spiritual 
pride to get possession of our minds ; otherwise, we 
fall into as great a fault as that which we wish to 
avoid ; we show that vanity and self-conceit, and 
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not the glory of God and the love of truth, are the 
motives of our zeal ; and we shall be in danger of 
falling into the practice censured and expressly 
forbidden by the Apostle Paul, namely, ''doting 
about questions and strifes of words ; whereof cdmeth 
envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings." Let us tjiere- 
fore '' shun such profane and vain babblings, which 
increase unto more ungodliness ;" and let us never, 
in the fervour of our zeal for the interests of truth, 
forget that love is the great law of our religion. 

Finally^ let me address each individual of this 
congregation in the words of St. Paul to Timothy, 
(2 Epistle, iii. 14.) '' Continue thou in the things 
which thou hast learned, and hast been assured of, 
knowing of whom thou hast learned them ; and that 
from a child thou bast known the holy Scriptures, 
which are able to make thee wise unto salvation, 
through faith that is in Christ Jesus. All Scripture is 
given by inspiration of God, and is profitable for 
doctrine, for reproof, for correction, and for instruc- 
tion in righteousness ; that the man of God may be 
perfect, thoroughly furnished unto all good works." 
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SERMON XL 



ON SCRIPTURAL OBEDIENCE. 



Matt. vii. 21. 

Ifot every one that mih unto me^ Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven ; hut he that doeth the teill of my Father 
ichieh ii in heaven, 

*' We are Abraham's seed/' said the Jews of old ; a 
distinction on which they valued themselves so 
highly, and, which they imagined, conveyed to them 
such advantages, that they looked down with con- 
tempt on the rest of mankind. And what was infi- 
nitely worse, many of them considered this distinc- 
tion as entitling them, independently of personal 
character, to the peculiar favour and protection of 
Heaven. If they proved their relation to Abraham 
by an exact compliance with the injunctions of the 
ceremonial law, they thought themselves sufficiently 
righteous ; they foolishly persuaded themselves that 
no more was required of them, and that in all other 
respects they might do as they pleased. How erro- 
neous, as well as dangerous, such an opinion was, 
they might have learned from their own Scriptures. 
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Nothing can be more clear and express than the 
declaration, — nothing more solemn than the warning 
and admonition, — addressed to them by the Prophet 
Isaiah, on this head: (chap. i. 11, &c.) "To what 
purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices unto me ? 
saith the Lord. I am full of the burnt-oflerings of 
rams, and the fat of fed beasts ; and I delight not in 
the blood of bullocks or of lambs or of he-goats. 
When ye come to appear before me, who hath re- 
quired this at your hand, to tread my courts ? Bring 
no more vain oblations ; incense is an abomination 
unto me : the new moons and sabbaths, the calling 
of assemblies I cannot away with: it is an iniquity, 
even the solemn meeting. Your new moons and 
appointed feasts my soul hateth : they are a trouble 
unto me : I am weary to bear them. And when ye 
spread forth your hands, I will hide mine eyes from 
you ; yea, when ye make many prayers, I will not 
hear: your hands are full of blood. Wash you, 
make you clean ; put away the evil of your doings 
from before mine eyes : cease to do evil ; learn to do 
well; seek judgment ; relieve the oppressed; judge 
the fatherless ; plead for the widow." 

If under the Jewish dispensation, in which a ritual 
of sacrifices and ceremonies was enjoined by Divine 
authority, external observances were not only use- 
less, but an abomination, if unaccompanied with 
moral obedience, much more must this be the case 
under the Christian dispensation, by which the Jew- 
ish ritual was abrogated, and of which the positive 
institutions are very few indeed, and of the simplest 
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kind. The rites of the Mosaic law were numerous, 
troublesome, and expensive ; and hence the Jewish 
worshipper was under some temptation to trust in 
external service as not a little meritorious, and to 
imagine it might in some degree compensate for 
moral deficiency and transgression; a gross and 
dangerous error certainly, and not justifiable upon 
any sound interpretation of the Jewish law, or upon 
any principle of common sense; but plainly more 
excusable than the same error in a Christian : be- 
cause he, i. e. a Christian, is declared by the Author 
of his religion to be relieved from the yoke of cere- 
monies. Of him no sacrifice is required but that of 
a broken and contrite heart, — no offering expected, 
but that of praise and gratitude; and to him the 
only rites prescribed are two very simple ones. Bap- 
tism and the Lord's Supper, — which, let it be ob- 
served, are not only easy, but agreeable in the per- 
formance ; and not merely arbitrary, but admirably 
adapted to promote his spiritual improvement, in as 
much as, by sensible signs, they remind him of the 
benefits he has received, and of the obligations he 
comes under by professing Christianity to lead a 
holy and virtuous life. So that, whatever excuse or 
apology might be made for a Jew, who grounded his 
pretensions to Divine favour upon external services 
alone, none whatever can be made for a Christian 
who does so. 

The unreasonableness of such a claim is indeed 
manifest. But, were it not so, the solemn declara- 
tion of our Lord in the text is decisive of the ques- 
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tion. *' Not every one, &c." : — as if he had said, *' not 
every one who professes my name, and pays me ex- 
ternal homage and respect ; for that may consist 
with an absence in the heart and life of true piety 
and good morals ; but he, whose faith in me is an 
active principle, uniformly prompting him to, and 
carrying him forward in, a course of obedience to 
the will of my heavenly Father ; — he only is a true 
disciple of mine, — he only can partake in the bless- 
ings of that kingdom of grace, mercy, and peace, 
which I came to establish upon earth, or be admitted 
to the enjoyment of the immortal happiness and 
glory, which await my faithful followers when this 
life shall be at an end." 

And in order to remove every possible ground for 
supposing that we may obtain a place in his king- 
dom upon any other terms, and that we might be 
liable to no mistake in regard to a point of so much 
importance, he intimates in the two following verses, 
that even the miraculous gifts of the Holy Spirit, by 
which many of the first Christians were to be enabled 
to prophesy, and to cast out devils, and to do many 
wonderful works,— that even these gifts, if unaccom- 
panied with the fruits of the Spirit, would avail 
nothing to acceptance and salvation. (Ver. 22, 23,) 
" Many will say to me in that day. Lord, Lord, 
have we not prophesied in thy name ? and in thy 
name have cast out devils ? and in thy name done 
many wonderful works ? And then will I profess 
unto them, I never knew you ; depart from me, ye 
that work iniquity," 
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If therefore we would approve ourselves to be in- 
deed the disciples of Christ, and through him obtain 
the forgiveness of our sins, and an inheritance among 
them that are sanctified, it is not enough that we 
honour his name, sit down at his table, and give him 
every other testimony of external homage ; nor even 
that we exert our abilities, in defending and propa- 
gating the doctrines of his religion. Worship, faith, 
knowledge, zeal, are indeed promising indications 
of Christian worth, but do not constitute that sancti- 
fication which alone qualifies for the Divine favour ; 
they tend to produce it, and are therefore to be as- 
siduously cultivated ; but they are not the thing 
itself, — that invaluable and indispensable attainment 
being made up of righteousness, and peace, and joy 
in the Holy Ghost, or, in other words, uniform rec- 
titude of conduct, proceeding from piety, and purity 
of heart. 

It is not professing the name of Christ, then, and 
paying him outward honour, but doing the will of 
God, that makes us true Christians. This is the doc- 
trine of the text ; the doctrine of our Saviour him- 
self; and a doctrine so expressly and intelligibly 
laid down by the sacred writers, and, at the same 
time so agreeable to the dictates of reason and com- 
mon sense, (which indeed all the doctrines of our 
religion are, in as far as they are cognisable by 
human reason), that one would suppose it could be 
neither misunderstood nor controverted : and, hence, 
that to adduce a proof of its truth and importance 
were a superfluous, if not an useless, labour. 
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But, my Christian friends, " the heart of man is 
deceitful above all things ;" and I fear there are very 
few who do not, in some degree, deceive themselves 
to their own hurt, in regard to this very point, — plain 
and intelligible as it is, or as it might be, were they 
at pains to consider it. I shall, therefore, in what re- 
mains of this discourse, offer some observations tend- 
ing to show that most, if not all of us, stand in need 
of frequent and serious admonition upon this' subject. 

First. It may be observed, that in the human 
mind there is a strong bias to superstition. To man* 
kind, unenlightened by revelation, the Deity is 
more an object of terror than of love, because 
recognized by them only in the uncommon and 
destructive operations of His government; in the 
earthquake, inundation, and tempest — in war, pes* 
tilence, and famine. While nothing happens to 
disturb or to annoy, the Governor of the world is 
forgotten ;— if calamity impend, or is already pre- 
sent, straightway recourse is had to prayers, and 
rites, and ceremonies, to avert, or to appease the 
Divine anger. All history proves that under the various 
heathen religions, and under the Jewish and Chris- 
tian religions in their corrupted forms, this was, by 
the generality of mankind, considered a much more 
effectual method of conciliating the Deity than refor- 
mation of life and conduct. And if this error has 
been in all ages and countries, and still is, in many 
parts even of the Christian world, so very prevalent, 
we must acknowledge that there is at least a possi- 
bility of our falling into it; and that, therefore, to 
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be frequently cautioned against it may be of use 
to us. 

Secondly. It may be observed, that even under 
the pure form of Christianity established among 
us, there is not merely a possibility, but con- 
siderable danger, of our falling into some degree of 
the same error, if due care be not taken to prevent it. 
We do not, indeed, submit ourselves to the yoke of 
ceremonies, and days, and meats, and penances, 
being fully persuaded that these things are of 
mere human invention. We observe only such 
ordinances as we find authorized and commanded in 
the word of God ; and we offer a pure worship, in 
as far as the outward form of it is concerned. But 
still, as this worship is external, and therefore 
requires some attention and pains, and some sacri- 
fice of time, or of ease or pleasure, and occasion- 
ally perhaps of worldly interest, to perform it regu- 
larly, — that is, at the appointed times and place ; we 
are exceedingly apt to imagine that we recommend 
ourselves to the Divine favour by it, independently 
of the effects which it is intended to produce upon 
our hearts and conduct. If we are assiduous in 
paying to God this tribute of direct homage, we are, 
unhappily, much more inclined, — at least, in dan- 
ger of being more inclined — to flatter ourselves that 
it will be accepted in place of moral obedience, than 
to entertain apprehensions that it will be rejected for 
want of that obedience. We are apt to forget that 
instrumental duties form but a small, and the least 
important part of Christian virtue; and that the 
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chief purpose of them is to keep alive upon our 
minds a sense of religion, to remind us of our duty, 
and to enforce the practice of it, by placing before us 
frequently, and in a solemn and affecting manner, 
the great motives to a Christian life. If, therefore, 
there are persons, as I fear there are many, who 
rest upon a strict and regular performance of thesp 
instrumental duties as a ground of acceptance, whilst 
they take little or no care to cultivate and acquire 
the Christian virtues of piety and temperance, 
meekness, justice, and charity; it becomes highly 
necessary to remind them that their confidence is 
misplaced, and that, on Scriptural grounds, they 
cannot look for an inheritance among them that are 
sanctified. 

Thirdly. Let me observe, that as we are apt to set 
too high a value upon whatever has engaged much 
of our attention, and cost us considerable pains ; so 
also those who are particularly strict in their attend- 
ance upon ordinances, who give much time to reli- 
gious exercises, and who are loud and zealous in out- 
ward profession, have great need to be warned against 
spiritual pride. They can scarcely help instituting 
comparisons between themselves and others; and, 
when they do so, it is not difficult to foresee what 
will be the result, which, in most cases, I suspect, 
may be properly enough expressed in the language 
of the proud Pharisee : '' I thank God that I am 
not as this publican." The strictures of our Saviour 
upon the character and deportment of the Pharisees 
might be sufficient, one would think, to preserve his 
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followers from this fault — a fault so inconsistent 
with Christian humility, and so subversive of that 
charity which " thinketh no evil ;" yet, so it is, that 
there is still need for animadversion upon this head. 
There are still whole sects, and I may add, indivi* 
duals of every sect, who arrogate to themselves the 
merit of superior sanctity, grounding their preten- 
sions chiefly on the zeal and assiduity with which 
they perform outward service, and despising, and 
excluding from the mercy and favour of God, all 
who do not think and act, in what concerns religion, 
exactly as they do. 

To prevent misapprehension of what has been 
advanced on this subject, I add the two following 
explanatory remarks : 

First, Let it not be inferred from any thing that 
has been said that it is meant to decry or undervalue 
an outward profession, or the diligent use of those 
means, and a regular attendance upon those ordi- 
nances, by which such profession is evinced. The 
Divine life Cannot thrive where these means and 
ordinances are neglected. Whatever God has ap^ 
pointed must be important, nay, indispensable. But 
what has been recommended is this — to distinguish 
carefully between the means and the end, and, in 
every religious service which we offer, to keep the 
end in view ; ever remembering that the weightier 
matters of the law are judgment, mercy, and faithful- 
ness ; and that it will avail us nothing to honour our 
Saviour by addressing to him expressions of rever- 
ence and devotion, if we do not also honour him by 
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acting agreeably to his commands — that is, by a 
constant and sincere desire and endeavour to do the 
will of his and our heavenly Father. 

Secondly^ — Let me remark, that in treating this 
subject, I have considered the text, not as an admoni- 
tion or reproof to hypocrites, but as a solemn decla- 
ration, that worship, however sincere, or often re- 
peated, if unaccompanied by moral obedience, or 
not productive of it, can be of no use to the wor- 
shipper. The hypocrite and the formalist are two 
very different characters. The former has really no 
religion at all; the latter relies for acceptance on 
bodily service alone. The one sins grossly and wil- 
fully, his deliberate purpose being to deceive; the 
other labours under a delusion, which he has pro- 
bably fallen into and continues in, without perhaps 
being aware that he is wrong, — owing partly to 
education, custom, and want of due consideration, — 
and partly tothe causes which I have stated, — namely, 
the strong bias there is in man to superstition, — his 
propensity to believe that direct service will recom- 
mend him more than any thing to the Divine favour — ^ 
and last, though not least, spiritual pride, or that 
conceit of superiority to others, which a diligent and 
assiduous performance of such direct service is so apt 
to inspire. This is one of those secret faults, from 
which the Psalmist prays to be delivered; — secret, 
indeed, it is often to ourselves, and on this account 
the more dangerous ; just as a concealed enemy is 
more to be feared than an open and avowed one. 
Careful and frequent self-inspection, and a candid 
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and impartial comparison of our temper and conduct 
with the Christian rule of duty, are, therefore, neces- 
sary, in order to discover whether, whilst we main- 
tain the form of godliness, we are actuated by its 
power. And such exercises, aided by the grace 
of God, will assuredly induce a practical conviction, 
that it is in vain we draw near to our Saviour with 
our mouths, and honour him with our lips, unless we 
also do whatsoever he has commanded. Amen. 
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SERMON XIV. 



ON SINCERITY IN RELIGION. 



Matth. VI. 16 — 18. 

Morewer^ when yefcut^ be not as the hypocrites^ of a sad countenance : 
for they disfigure their faces^ that they may appear unto men to 
fast. Verily^ I say unto you^ They have their reward. But 
thoUf when thou fastest^ anoint thine heady and wash thy face ; 
that thou appear not unto m^en tofast^ hut unto thy Father ^ 
which is in secret ; andy thy Father which seeth in secret^ shall 
reward thee openly. ^ 

** The Lord seeth not as man seeth : man looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the 
heart," Two men may appear to the world to be 
equally zealous and active in the discharge of every 
religious duty, who, in the estimation.of the Searcher 
of hearts, are of widely different characters. Though 
they offer the same external worship, yet, the one 
may be a true servant of God, and the other may 
have only put on the form of godliness, to answer 
the carnal purposes of vanity or interest : and, con- 
sequently, the one shall be accepted, and the other 
not. Where the heart is right towards God, the 
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practice of religious duties will naturally follow ; but 
it is very possible, that the practice may be specious, 
nay, unexceptionable, as far as men can see, and yet 
the heart not '* sound in God's statutes." The pur- 
pose of the hypocrite is to deceive the world ; he 
also sometimes deceives himself. He assumes the 
mask of religion, that his character of sanctity may 
facilitate to him the attainment of worldly advan- 
tages ;— or, perhaps, that he may, without danger of 
detection, indulge himself in some secret sin. In a 
little time, disguise becomes natural to him ; and he 
begins to imagine, that his religious observances 
constitute him a true servant of God, whilst in reality, 
he is no better than a base pretender. 

And even those who take up the profession of 
religion, without any such sinister design, but really 
wish to be and are, to a certain degree, sincere in it, 
are not wholly free from this danger of deceiving 
themselves to their own hurt. There is a self- 
partiality in every man, which is a constant source of 
self-delusion. Take a person's own account of his 
principles and conduct; and it will some how or 
other, without much of design upon his part to mis- 
represent or conceal any circumstance, be so favour- 
able to him, that you cannot, without injustice, fix 
any great blame upon him. You will be forced to 
acknowledge, that, every thing considered, — making 
due allowance for his natural constitution and tem- 
per, — for his education, the situations and company 
into which it was his lot to fall, — and the nature of 
those allurements and temptations to which he was 
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exposed, he . could hardly in any case have acted 
otherwise than he did. He will set in the best light 
those circumstances which serve to illustrate his 
virtues and extenuate his faults ; he will omit or 
soften those which might tend to inculpate him ; and 
all this, as I have said, without much of design, but 
merely from the strong desire which we all feel to 
stand well with ourselves, and vindicated, if not re- 
spectable, in the eyes of others. Hence our back- 
wardness to enter upon any strict scrutiny into our 
own character ; a secret suspicion lurks in our 
minds, that the result would be unsatisfactory. If 
we are regular in the performance of the external 
duties of religion, we are loath so much as to doubt 
the purity of our motives. We take for granted, 
that they are such as they ought to be ; and thence, 
perhaps, indulge ourselves in a self-complacency to 
which we are not entitled, and which, as it is* delu- 
sive, must be highly dangerous. 

So deceitful is the heart of man, that this is some- 
times, and in some measure, the case even with the 
best intentioned Christians. The passions and infir- 
mities of the old man of corruption occasionally 
haunt and annoy the new man of graqp. Vanity and 
interest sometimes insinuate themselves into his 
mind, and, unperceived by himself, form some part 
of his motive to such services as are seemingly the 
most pure and disinterested. 

The instructions here delivered by our Lord are» 
therefore, not only calculated to reclaim the designing 
hypocrite, and to make him that in reality, of which 
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for the sake of advancing secular and carnal ends, he 
only wears the appearance ; but may be of the 
greatest service to those Christians who wish, and 
believe themselves to be sincere, by exciting them to 
enquire and ascertain, by frequent and careful self- 
examination, whether they are really so. That this 
is of importance no one can doubt, who bestows the 
least thought or consideration upon the subject. 
The heart of man being deceitful above all things, 
and desperately wicked ; and as out of it are the 
issues of life or death, — we cannot be too careful 
or too attentive in watching its motions and desires, 
or too diligent in regulating them ; lest, while we 
imagine we are serving God, we be only serving our 
own passions. A mistake in this matter cannot be 
too sedulously guarded against. We should consider 
our passions as enemies who are continually lying in 
wait, with intent to obtain some advantage over us ; 
which they will certainly do, if we are not habitually 
on our guard to prevent it. In the Christian warfare, 
vigilance and caution are no less necessary to success 
than fortitude and courage. 

In particular, there is not one of our passions that is 
more apt to obtain an undue influence over us, and 
to make us forget Grod, even at the very time we are 
drawing near to him with our mouths and honouring 
him with our lips, than vanity, or an eager desire of 
human approbation and applause. This will make a 
man deny himself and take up his cross, who would 
do nothing, would suffer nothing, for the love of God 
or to serve hii$ fellow men. It will make a m^n put 
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on the appearance of every virtue, and exact in every 
religious observance, while, at the same time, there 
is no real goodness or piety in his heart. 

Of this we have a most remarkable example in the 
behaviour and conduct of the Scribes and Pharisees, 
whose vain-glorious display of sanctity and virtue 
our Saviour took every opportunity of animadvert- 
ing upon with the keenest severity of censure ; — in 
order, no doubt, to warn his followers, in all the ages 
of his church to the end of the world, against split- 
ting upon the san^e rock. And the earnestness with 
which he delivers his instructions upon this head, 
and his frequent repetition of them, plainly show, 
that fallen man stands greatly in need of being 
warned from the highest authority, and in the 
strongest terms, against this error, and of being made 
fully aware that no services performed from motives 
of vain-glory, or indeed from any other motive than a 
sincere desire to please God, can be accepted as 
worship, or be spiritually profitable to the wor- 
shipper. 

Our Lord having, in the former part of the chap- 
ter before us, cautioned his followers against osten- 
tation in the performance of two very important 
duties — namely, almsgiving and prayer — proceeds, at 
the 16th verse, in the same spirit of warning and 
admonition, to direct them what to avoid, and what 
to do, in observing a religious fast, (ver. 16.) ''More- 
over, when ye fast, be not as the hypocrites, of a 
sad countenance; for they disfigure their faces, 
that they may appear unto men to fast. Verily, I 
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45ay unto you, they have their reward." Moreover — 
(that is, not only in almsgiving and prayer, — but like- 
wise, when ye fast,) let it not be your object, or any 
part of your motive, to obtain the notice or the praise 
of men; for, this is that circumstance which denotes 
and proves the worshipper, or rather, the pretended 
worshipper, to be a hypocrite. From these words 
' of our Lord, '* when ye fast," it plainly appears, that, 
under the Gospel dispensation, to fast is prescribed 
as a religious duty ; but it does not appear from his 
own practice, or any commands he gave to his disci- 
ples, that he instituted any particular fasts, to be ob- 
served on certain days, or at stated intervals. When 
the Pharisees said to him in the way of reproach, 
that his disciples did not fast so often as theirs or 
those of John the Baptist, his answer was : ^' Can ye 
make the children of the bride-cham^ber fast, while 
the bridegroom is with them? but the days will 
come, when the bridegroom shall be taken away 
from them, and then shall they fast in those days," 
(Luke V. 33 — 35) ; — that is, fasting is a duty fitted to 
a day of mourning and affliction ; — it is not yet a 
time of mourning to my disciples, while I am bodily 
present with them ; but, the time will come, when 
I shall be taken from them as to my bodily presence, 
and when they shall meet with many troubles and 
calamities ; and then it will be seasonable for them 
to perform this duty of fasting. Hence fasting is 
prescribed to Christians, not as a stated, but as an 
occasional, duty; and the purpose of it is, that they 
may humble themselves before God in a more than 
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ordinarily solemn manner, for their sins, or when in 
the course of Providence they are visited with any 
great calamity or affliction. And this duty is rightly 
performed, when, abstaining from bodily food, or at 
least, being moderate in the use of it, and abstaining 
entirely from sensual delights and from all secular 
affairs and worldly business, we devote the whole 
man, soul and body, to a solemn and extraordinary ^ 
attendance upon God, confessing our sins, lamenting 
our unworthiness, deprecating His displeasure, and 
Supplicating His foi^iveness and favour; and if we fast 
on account of any calamity or affliction under which 
we individually labour, or with which the society to 
which we belong has been visited, pleading earn- 
estly for its removal, if it be His will ; or if He should 
not see fit to remove it, that in His infinite wisdom 
He would be pleased to render it conducive to our 
real and lasting benefit. Now, in all this, our busi- 
ness being exclusively with God, the man is evi- 
dently a hypocrite, who fasts, or seems to fast, that 
he may be seen of men ; or, who does not perform 
this duty without any view or regard whatever to 
human applause or censure. He, indeed, who per- 
forms it with dispositions suitable to it, is not likely 
to entertain much thought or concern about anything 
human or earthly. If, considering himself as a guilty 
criminal standing before the judgment-seat of a just 
and holy God, his soul affected with the deepest 
regret and contrition, and filled with the most fear- 
ful apprehensions of the result, so that nothing pre- 
serves him from utter despair but the gracious 
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promises of the Gospel ; — if, I say, his mind be thus 
affected, when he fasts, — mercy, pardon, favour, ac- 
ceptance, deliverance, will be the great and only 
objects of his desire. Probably, it will not occur 
to him to reflect what men will say of him ; or, if 
it do, their applause or censure will appear to him 
as nothing, when compared with the approbation or 
displeasure of that infinitely great and righteous 
Being, with whom, in the discharge of this duty, he 
hath more immediately to do, and upon whom he is 
aware that his happiness both here and hereafter 
depends. His countenance may possibly be sad; 
but his sadness will be unaffected, not put on, not 
austere and morose, as if he should say, '^ behold how 
much more seriously religious I am than others ;" 
but, the natural effect of true humility and contri- 
tion ; which we cannot suppose that our Saviour has 
forbidden by saying, " be not of a sad countenance."' 
All that our Saviour here prohibits is an affected 
sadness, an affected austerity of countenance, such 
as the hypocrites of those days put on, to attract the 
notice and obtain the praise of the multitude. What 
he says with respect to disfiguring the face probably 
alludes to some practice used by the hypocrites to 
denote a more than ordinary degree of self-abase- 
ment and penitence ; but which, in fact, being used 
with a view to human approbation, was an indication, 
not of any religious feeling, but of a high degree of 
vanity and self-conceit. 

It is one characteristic of hypocrisy to over-do ; it 
is ever afraid of detection, — to escape which, and. 
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if possible, to prevent suspicion, it is usually more 
zealous and noisy in outward profession, and more 
exact and punctual in the observance of smaller 
matters connected with worship than true religion 
itself. Hypocrisy, if it fail of obtaining the good 
opinion of men, or if it loses it when obtained, is dis- 
appointed of its whole aim. The truly pious person 
cannot be thus disappointed; for the favour and ap- 
probation of his Father who is in heaven being his 
sole object, if in seeking such he should be un* 
noticed or unpraised by men, or even if he should 
incur their reproach, he counts it but a small 
matter to be judged of mans judgment. 

" Verily," saith our Lord, ** the hypocrites have 
their reward." Their vanity is gratified. They are 
looked up to with reverence by the multitude j and, 
no doubt, they congratulate themselves in the success 
of the deception they have practised. But, alas! 
their satisfaction is both imperfect and short-lived* 
They must now and then recollect that they cannot 
with impunity continue so grossly to affront the ma- 
jesty of that Almighty Being whom they pretend to 
serve : but, even supposing that this awful considera- 
tion does not at all occur to them, we know, from 
the very constitution of our nature, that when a 
man's own heart does not confirm the voice of the 
world, the pleasure derived from its praise can be 
but of short duration ; the first moment's serious re- 
flection will banish it, and shame and mortification 
succeed in its place. For to a mind in which 
there remains any spark of ingenuousness or sensi- 
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bility, unmerited praise is felt as the keenest 
satire. 

V. 17, 18. '* But thou, when thou fastest, anoint 
thine head, and wash thy face ; that thou appear not 
unto men to fast, but unto thy Father which is in 
heaven : and thy Father, which seeth in secret, shall 
reward thee openly." As if he had said : " Be not 
like the hypocrites ; court not notice of the world ; 
avoid ostentation in the performance of this duty. 
Let there be no show of extraordinary dejection and 
humiliation in your countenance or gesture ; and let 
not your apparel be sordid, but such as becomes 
your rank and situation in life, or such as you use 
when you draw near to God in any of the ordinary 
duties of worship. Let it be your great, I may say, 
only solicitude, to appear to your heavenly Father, to 
fast. See that ye offer to Him the sacrifice of a 
broken and contrite, of a sincere and penitent, heart ; 
and then, He who seeth in secret, regarding graci- 
ously your simplicity and godly sincerity, will reward 
you openly. He will fulfil the desire of your souls, 
and, out of His infinite goodness and grace, make 
your fast a mean of qualifying you for the enjoyment 
of that unspeakably glorious reward, which is pre- 
pared for those who thus truly love Him, and seek to 
conciliate his favour." 

From the explanation now given of this passage of 
Scripture, it appears, in the first place, that the reli- 
gion of Jesus has nothing of gloom or austerity in it, — 
nothing that forbids, or is unfriendly to, the innocent 
and cheerful enjoyment of the satisfactions of this 
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present life. Even the/a^f, which it enjoins, is to 
be observed, not with a countenance like that of a 
malefactor going to execution, and a dejection of 
mind like that of a person who despairs of mercy, — 
as if our fast were intended to propitiate a God who 
delighted in human suffering, — but with humble yet 
assured hope and confidence, that our sorrow and 
contrition for past offences will, for the sake of Him 
whose disciples we are and who is our Intercessor 
and Friend, be favourably regarded by our compas- 
sionate heavenly Father, and grace vouchsafed to our 
prayers to enable us to quit the paths of error, and 
walk in newness of life. And even on the supposi- 
tion that the sorrow of the penitent is rendered 
bitter by doubts ^nd fears in regard to the accept- 
ance of his repentance; — even in this case, the Master, 
whom we serve, cannot be accused of severity. 
Godly sorrow, how bitter soever it may be, must 
soon terminate in consolation and peace, — the never- 
failing effects of it being, that it works repentance 
unto salvation, not to be repented of. And surely 
a physician cannot be said to be harsh or cruel, 
because the medicine is unpalatable, by which he 
restores a patient to health and comfort. 

2ndly. It may be observed with respect to hypo- 
crisy, — by which is meant a person's feigning or pre- 
tending to be what he is not for a selfish or worldly 
purpose, — that it is in all cases criminal and contemp- 
tible, — and in religion impious. When, on slight 
grounds, it only seeks admiration for some flimsy 
accomplishment, it is perhaps more properly a sub- 
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ject for ridicule than for grave disapprobation and 
rebuke. When, by false pretences to virtue or 
wealth, it is its purpose to betray, overreach, or de- 
fraud the credulous and unwary, no terms of repro- 
bation and censure can be too severe for it. And 
when, by a scrupulous exactness in outward religious 
observances, it pretends to a piety not felt, that 
under this veil it may more securely prosecute 
worldly and carnal ends ; — this, being either a denial 
of the omniscience, or a defiance of the power of 
God, — argues a degree of recklessness and folly, as 
well as wickedness, hardly conceivable ; and those, 
who know themselves to be guilty of it, must be 
aware, if they believe in a future state, that, without 
repentance, the prospect before them can be no 
other than a fearful looking for judgment. 

3rdly. We may observe, that the best preservative 
from this dreadful sin of hypocrisy is the argument 
contained in the text, — namely, that our heavenly 
Father, who seeth in secret, will reward those openly 
who offer to him a sincere service. It is strange, 
yet true, that hypocrites really forget God, have 
Him not in all their thoughts, notwithstanding that 
they have His name frequently in their mouths. 
If they remembered Him as they ought, that is, 
as the Creator and Governor of the world, — as 
the Judge, to whom His rational creatures musj 
give an account, and who will by no means clear 
the guilty, but will bountifully reward those who 
diligently seek him, it appears next to impossible, 
that they could continue to be hypocrites. A real, 
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heart-felt belief, with a habitual remembrance of 
Grod's universal presence and perfect knowledge, — 
and the sin of hypocrisy, could not for a moment 
exist together in the same person ; the one or the 
other must be speedily dismissed. Such firm 
belief, fully established in the heart, must, from 
the very nature of it, be of singular efficacy in 
reclaiming from sin, and afterwards preserving from 
it, — in fortifying against temptation, in affording 
support under affliction, and in animating to the 
zealous and faithful discharge of every duty. This 
is, in fact, to walk with God ; — to hold delightful 
communion with Him. It is the enjoyment of Him 
begun upon earth ; an enjoyment enlivened by the 
humble, yet assured hope, that, through His mercy 
in Christ Jesus, it will be completed hereafter in the 
mansions of eternal bliss. Amen. 
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SERMON XIII. 



ON MUTUAL FORGIVENESS. 



Matth. XVIII. 23 — 35. 

Therefore is the kingdxym of heaven likened unto a certain king^ which 
which wotUd take accotmt of hie servants. And when he had 
begun to reckon^ one wcu brought unto him^ which otced him ten 
thousand talents : But forasmuch as he had not to pay ^ his lord 
commanded him to be sold, and his wife, and children, and all 
that he had, and payment to be made. The servant therefore fell 
doum, and worshipped him, saying. Lord, have patience with me, 
and I will pay thee all. Then the lord of that servant was 
moved with compassion, and loosed him, and forgave him the 
debt. But the sams servant went out and found one of hisfd- 
low servants, which owed him an hundred pence ; and he laid 
hands on him, and took him by the throat, saying, Pay me 
that thou owest. And his feUow-servant fell down at his feet, and 
besought him, saying. Have patience with me^ and I will pay 
thee all. And he would not : but went and cast him into prison, 
till he should pay the debt. So when his fellotD^ervants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told unto their 
lord all that was done. Then his lord, after that he had called 
him, said unto him, thou wicked servant, I forgave thee aU 
that debt, because thou desiredst me, Shouldest not thou also have 
had compassion on thy fellow-.ferranf, eren as f had pity on thee ? 
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And his lord was wroth^and delivered him to the tormentors, till 
he should pay all that teas due unto him. So likewise shall my 
heavenly Father do also unto you, if ye from your hearts forgive 
not every one his brother their trespasses. 

Of all the systems of morality that ever appeared 
in the worlds it is allowed on all hands by the ene- 
mies of the Christian religion as well as by its 
friends, — that that of our Saviour is the most ami- 
able, the most perfect, and the most sublime : inso- 
much that a man, who should, in all respects, be 
directed' by its spirit, and obey its precepts, would 
be esteemed a perfect character. The truth is, that, 
till mankind were taught by our Saviour, they were 
unable to form a just or adequate idea of a man per- 
fectly virtuous. They always admitted something 
into his composition, which we, who are favoured 
with the light of the Gospel, should account a vice 
or a defect. The wisest man, and the greatest phi- 
losophers in the heathen world, would have even 
praised actions as highly virtuous, which we should 
look upon with horror : — and so vague and uncertain 
were their notions of virtue and duty, that what 
would have been accounted meritorious in one 
country, would, in another, have been considered an 
unpardonable crime. Let it not from thence, how- 
ever, be inferred, that the light of nature necessa* 
rily misleads us. No; when unbiassed by preju- 
dice, and untainted by the corruptions of the world, 
it will certainly direct us aright. Its pure dictates 
may always be trusted to. But, alas ! how seldom 
are its dictates pure ! — Interest, passion, custom, ex- 
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ample, all concur to blind or pervert the judgment, 
and thus to introduce error, confusion, and uncer- 
tainty into our notions of virtue and vice. Nay, it 
not unfrequently happens, that men first follow their 
own corrupt inclinations, and then contrive a system 
to justify their conduct. 

'' Lo ! this only have I found," saith Solomon, 
(Ecc. vii. 9.) ^' that God hath made man upright, but 
they have found out many inventions." To counter- 
act the inventions, to rectify the errors, and to purge 
away the corruptions of men, — a clear and uniform 
light, — such a rule of duty as could not be mistaken, 
sanctioned by authority which could not be disputed, 
— would appear to a thinking and unprejudiced mind 
to be a thing exceedingly to be desired. Infinite 
reason, therefore, have we to admire the wisdom, 
and adore the goodness of God, for having bestowed 
on mankind exactly such a revelation as they stood 
in need of, — a revelation, admirably adapted to our 
nature and capacity, calculated both to improve our 
natural reason, and to supply its defects ; and guarded 
and enforced by such sanctions, as might be sup- 
posed to have the greatest weight and influence 
with us. 

But in no respect does the morality of the Grospel 
excel that of mere human wisdom, more than in what 
it enjoins with regard to mutual forgiveness. Before 
the light of the Gospel was diffused over the civilized 
world ; (and such is still the case with those who have 
not felt its power upon their minds) — revenge was ac- 
counted honourable : not to resent an affront or an 
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injury, even to the death of the party offending, was 
considered as a most contemptible meanness of 
spirit. But, how different from this, — how infinitely 
more amiable and more noble is the spirit of the 
Gospel ! To forgive their enemies, nay, to love them 
and do them good, is a duty which Christ expressly 
requires of his followers ; — ^and not only requires^ 
but makes an indispensable condition of their own 
pardon and acceptance with God. 

It must indeed be acknowledged, that, even in 
the heathen world, there were instances of men, 
who, upon getting their enemies into their power, 
not only forgave them, but heaped favours upon 
them. But, this was considered as a flight of virtue 
far beyond the reach of ordinary mortals : in fact, it 
was only a more exalted and more generous species 
of revenge ; — returning good for evil is a proof of 
superior magnanimity, and, to make an enemy feel 
his inferiority in this respect, is often the severest 
punishment you can inflict upon him. 

But this high degree of virtue, which, in the 
heathen world, was so rare, and accounted so diffi- 
cult of attainment, is declared to be the ordinary 
and constant duty of a Christian : and, it is a duty 
so clearly f so expressly^ and so repeatedly enjoined, 
that no sophistry can explain it away ; — we must 
either acknowledge our obligation to it, or forfeit all 
title to the advantages which the religion of Jesus 
holds forth to us. 

Nothing can be stronger to this purpose than the 
parable, which I have now read to you. What gave 
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rise to it was a question of Peter, "who came to him, 
and said. Lord, how oft shall my brother sin against 
me, and I forgive him? till seven times? Jesus 
saith unto him, I say not unto thee, until seven 
times ; but, until seventy times seven," — ^intimating, 
that no number of provocations can justify revenge, 
and that there should be no end of mutual forgive- 
ness. To illustrate this important doctrine by 
placing it in the clearest possible light, and to enforce 
it by an affecting display of the dreadful conse- 
quences of disregarding it, is the evident intention 
of the parable — on which I shall now offer a few 
observations. 

1. We may observe, that, as our Lord here com- 
pares the administration of the great Lord of heaven 
and earth to that of an earthly king, who should 
call his servants to an account, this is a plain intima- 
tion, that we, as the subjects of God's gbvernment, 
are every moment liable to be called to give an 
account of our conduct, and the use and improve- 
ment we have made of the talents and opportunities 
with which we have been favoured. " The kingdom 
of heaven," says he, *' is likened to a certain king, 
who would take account of his servants." The truth 
conveyed in this similitude is most important and 
awful, and, which, if constantly present to our 
minds, would prove an excellent preservative from 
every sinful practice, and a powerful incitement to 
the right performance of every part of our duty. 
But, this important truth seldom or never, I am 
afraid, enters into the motives of the great bulk of 
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mankind ; and^ even the best, I suspect^ can hardly 
say of themselves, that they habitually remember it, 
and act upon it. How few are there who are in the 
constant habit of asking themselves what account 
they shall be able to make, in the great and awful 
day of reckoning, of every particular action, and of 
every particular portion of their time ? — What 
thoughts they have indulged with most complacency ? 
— What objects their affections have been most set 
upon? — What good they have done? — What duties 
performed ? — And what have been the motives of all 
their conduct ?— So that, if, at that great day, we 
were to be tried upon our own merits, there is not 
one of us, I fear, who would not stand in the dread- 
ful predicament of the servant in parable, (v. 24, 25.) 
^'And, when he had begun to reckon, one was 
brought unto him, which owed him ten thousand 
talents. But forasmuch as he had not to pay, his 
lord commanded him to be sold, and his wife and 
his children, and all that he had, and payment to be 
made." Conceive, only, what must be the feelings 
of a person under the apprehension of the instant 
execution of so terrible a sentence. It is no wonder, 
that he should fall down at the feet of his lord, and 
cry for mercy ; it is even no wonder, that, to escape 
impending ruin, he should make promises, and come 
under engagements, which he must be conscious he 
would never be able to fulfil. Were we to witness 
such a scene, we could not but be deeply affected by 
it ; and yet such a scene affords but a faint exempli- 
fication of our own situation, as the creatures, the 
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subjects and servants, of the Almighty Creator and 
Ruler of the world. Any offence we may have 
given or received, — or any debt we may have incurred 
to, or which may be owing us by, a fellow mortal, 
vanishes into nothing, when compared with the mul- 
titude and enormity of our offences against the 
Majesty of heaven, and the immensity of the debt 
we owe to the Father of mercies. For these offences 
and this debt, we must be sensible, if we bestow 
any consideration or reflection at all upon the matter, 
that we are incapable, by doing or suffering, of mak- 
ing any adequate satisfaction ; and consequently, 
were the divine justice to take its course, that we 
must be doomed to misery. It were in vain for us, 
in such a case, to fall down, and with tears and 
entreaties, say, in the words of the servant, *' Have 
patience with us. Lord, and we will pay thee all ;" 
for we have nothing to offer either in payment or ex- 
tenuation; and nothing would remain to us but a 
fearful looking for of judgment. — Hence, 

2. We may observe, what infinite reason we have 
to be thankful for, and to rejoice in, that merciful 
dispensation of Heaven, by which the divine justice 
is fully satisfied, and we are rendered fit objects of 
the divine mercy and favour. Our debt is now laid 
upon One, who is both able and willing to relieve us 
from it. He hath indeed paid it for us, by suffering 
in our stead; — " the just for the unjust, that he might 
bring us unto God." " We have now an advocate 
with the Father, Jesus Christ, the Righteous ; and 
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He is the propitiation for our sins, and not for ours 
only, but for the sins of the whole world." WithoiU 
him, the King and Governor of the universe is ter- 
rible in His justice; through him, He is gracious and 
merciful, slow to anger, and of great kindness, for- 
giving iniquity, transgression, and sin. Without an 
interest in the merits and intercession of the Re- 
deemer of mankind, we remain under the curse of 
the law ; through faith in his blood, the curse is 
done away ; our repentance becomes available to the 
remission of our sins ; and, as '' the lord of the ser- 
vant," in the parable, '* was moved with compassion, 
and loosed him, and forgave him the debt ;" — so the 
Lord of heaven, for the sake of our Redeemer, takes 
pity on us, when, with sincere sorrow and contrition, 
we confess our sins, and pray for forgiveness. 

But, thirdly, it is to be observed that the promise 
of pardon being grounded solely on the merits and 
death of Christ, none can have, or reasonably claim, 
any interest in that promise but such as are his 
genuine disciples. What it is to be so I hope there 
are none of us that have yet to learn. In general, it 
may be affirmed , in the words of the Apostle John, 
that hereby we do know, " that we know him if we 
keep his commandments." 

And it does not appear that there is any other 
criterion by which to distinguish the true from the pre- 
tended Christian, or from which any person can with 
certainty conclude that he himself is a genuine dis- 
ciple of the Lord Jesus ;-- -by which it cannot be sup- 
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posed that I mean a perfect Christian ; for perfec- 
tion is not the attribute of man, nor the attainment 
of this life : but I mean one whose constant aim is 
perfection ; who never rests satisfied with any pro- 
gress he has made in the Christian life while any 
habit, disposition, or virtue is wanting, — or only 
attained in a low degree, — which the Scriptures de- 
clare to be necessary to complete the Christian 
character, and to entitle him to an interest in the 
merits of his Saviour. Our great Master enjoins 
upon his followers universal holiness of life and 
heart ; but if there is any one virtue which he dis- 
tinguishes above the rest, it is mutual love prompt- 
ing to mutual good offices, and to mutual forbear- 
ance and charity. How essential this temper and 
a suitable practice are to constitute that relationship 
to him, which will entitle us to an interest in the 
pardon he hath purchased, we may learn from the 
sequel of this parable : (v. 28 — 30.) " But the same 
servant went out and found one of his fellow-ser- 
vants which owed him an hundred pence, and laid 
hands on him, and took him by the throat, saying. 
Pay me that thou owest. And his fellow-servant 
fell down at his feet, and besought him, saying. 
Have patience with me and I will pay thee all. And 
he would not, but went and cast him into prison till 
he should pay the debt." Here we may observe. 

Fourthly, That a very strong case is put, in order 
to show how trifling any offence is which a fellow- 
creature may give us, compared with our own 
offences against God. The unfeeling temper and 
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conduct of the servant form a striking contrast to the 
generosity and humanity of his lord. Just upon 
leaving his master's presence, — where he himself had 
been the object of an act of extraordinary compas- 
sion and clemency, which, in any ingenuous mind, 
must have excited the most lively emotions of grati- 
tude and admiration, — ^to treat a fellow-servant so 
roughly who owed him but a mere trifle compared 
with the immense debt which had just been for 
given to himself, and to behave to him with such unre- 
lenting cruelty, — betrayed such selfishness, and such 
hardness and depravity of heart, as we should 
scarcely expect to meet with in a human creature. 
And yet, what better are we than this monster, 
whom we cannot but detest ; — what better are any 
of us when we treat with harshness and severity 
those whom Providence hath placed in our power, or 
when we cherish a revengeful or malicious spirit 
against any one who has injured us, or whom we 
suppose to have done so ? We are every moment 
the objects of God's mercy and compassion: it is 
through his long-suffering and forbearance that we 
are in existence. Doth it then become us to^ go 
forth with a vindictive spirit, and take vengeance upon 
those who have offended us? Shall we, who are 
conscious of sinning daily against God, through the 
weakness and infirmity of our nature, make no 
allowance for the weaknesses and infirmities of one 
another ? Shall we straightway go from our reli- 
gious services, — that is, from praying to God to for- 
give us the vast debt which we owe Him, — and seize 
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our fellow-sinner by the throaty and insist on satis- 
faction for a small debt which he owes us^ or for any 
trifling injury he may have committed against us, 
though we should thereby involve him in misery 
and ruin? Such conduct is plainly inconsistent 
with the profession of a Christian ; and that it pre- 
cludes from an interest in the pardon which is pro- 
mised in the Gospel, must appear evident from the 
sentence here passed on the wicked servant, and 
from the reason given for the severity of that sen- 
tence. We find that the cruelty of this servant, on 
whose hard and selfish heart the exalted clemency 
of his Master made no impression, excited the sor- 
row and indignation of his fellow-servants. And no 
wonder that it should ; for, to the honour of our 
nature be it said, that we can never behold a scene 
of cruelty, or witness an act of oppression without 
feeling strong disapprobation, and wishing it had 
been in our power to prevent it, or that the perpe- 
trator were brought to condign punishment, — (verses 
31 — 34.) *' So when his fellow-servants saw what 
was done, they were very sorry, and came and told 
unto their lord all that was done. Then his lord, 
after that he had called him, said unto him, O thou 
wicked servant! I forgave thee all that debt be- 
cause thou desiredst me, shouldest not thou also 
have had compassion on thy fellow-servant, even 
as I had pity on thee? And his lord was wroth, 
and delivered him to the tormentors until he should 
pay all that was due unto him." 
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Who is there that does not at once^ and with 
all his heart, concur in the propriety of this sen- 
tence? Who is there that does not instantly ac- 
knowledge its equity and the justness of the rea- 
soning upon which it is founded? '' Shouldest not 
thou also have had compassion on thy fellow-ser- 
vant, even as I had pity on thee ?" But, while we 
thus justly condemn the inhuman conduct of the 
wicked servant, we would do well to consider whe- 
ther we ourselves are entirely free from guilt of the 
same kind. Our own faults we are anxious to overlook* 
though we cannot always be blind to them ; but, to 
the same faults in others, we, generally speaking, 
are quick-sighted enough, and we give them no 
quarter, as if each of us wished to make a monopoly 
of sin. Did then your neighbour ever offend you, 
and, instead of forgiving him, praying for him, doing 
him good, and wishing him well, did you burn with 
the desire of revenge ? or, if you did not instantly 
retaliate the injury, did you allow the transports of 
your anger to settle into a calm, but implacable 
resentment? Are you selfish and hard-hearted ? Do 
you treat with severity and harshness the members 
of your family, or those who in any way depend 
upon you ? Are you uncharitable in your judgment 
of others ? Are you an oppressor of the poor, and 
regardless of their wants and distresses ? Then 
have you pronounced your own condemnation : you 
also are a wicked servant, and shall be delivered to 
the tormentors till you pay all that you owe. For, 
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as you had not corapassion on your fellow-creatures* 
and regarded not their comfort and happiness, how 
can you expect that God should have pity on you ? 

We may observe, in the last place, that our Lord 
himself makes the application and improvement of 
this parable, (v. 35.) ** So likewise shall my hea* 
venly Father do also unto you, if ye from your 
hearts forgive not every one his brother their tres- 
passes." The exercise of mutual forgiveness then, is 
the great lesson here taught us ; and this duty we 
find required of us under a penalty the most awful 
that can be imagined, namely, exclusion from the 
mercy of God at the great day of account. And it 
is important to observe ^that our forgiveness must 
be /row the heart; that is, it must be cordial and 
sincere, and clogged with no reserve whatever. 
Some will say they can forgive, but cannot forget : 
though it is not easy to banish from the memory 
circumstances which have at any time made a deep 
impression upon the mind, it would not, I should 
think, be difficult to abstain from making any such 
observation ; for the very making of it rather indi- 
cates, that resentment has not given place to that 
feeling with which a Christian ought to regard even 
bis bitterest enemy. Some there are who will even 
frankly avow their hatred ; and yet, somehow or 
other, contrive to satisfy themselves that they are 
tolerable Christians, than which there cannot be b, 
more shocking or more dangerous delusion. For> 
were nothing more to be found in the New Testa- 
ment upon this subject than the parable which I 

N 
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have now endeavoured to explain, it alone might 
suffice to convince us that a merciful and forgiving 
disposition, followed up by suitable endeavours to 
put an end to quarrels and animosities, are indispen- 
sably requisite to qualify us for being true disciples 
of Christ, and fit objects of the Divine mercy. Let 
us all then seriously consider the weight of our obli- 
gations, as we profess ourselves to be the disciples 
and followers of a meek and compassionate Re- 
deemer, and also the awful nature of the alternative 
laid before us to enforce our obedience in this parti- 
cular. " If we forgive not men their trespasses, 
neither will our heavenly Father forgive us our 
trespasses." 

At the same time it is to be remembered that 
there are rights and also mistaken, notions as to how 
this and every other Christian virtue ought to be 
practised. The rule in this case is, to notice an injury 
only so far as may be necessary for our own safety, 
for the peace of society, and for the good of the 
offender himself. Where none of these ends are 
attainable, to do harm to one who has injured us, or 
to withhold good from him when it is in our power to 
do it, is revenge^ and our religion expressly for- 
bids it. We are all too apt to imagine that we are 
only acting agreeably to this just limitation of the 
precept, when, in fact, our purpose is the gratifica- 
tion of a captious and vindictive spirit. Let us all 
be careful to guard against this delusion ; and, if we 
must err, let our error be on the side of lenity and 
forbearance. And let it be our earnest prayer to 
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Almighty God that^ on all occasions of injury and 
provocation, he would enable us to manifest a plac- 
able and forgiving spirit, and to show that mercy to 
those who offend us, of which we ourselves shall 
stand so much in need of when we come to our final 
account. Amen* 
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SERMON XIV. 



ON COVETOUSNESS. 



Heb. XIII. 5. 

Let your conversation he without covetoiuness^ and he content with 
tuch things as ye have ; for He hctth said, I will never have 
thee^ nor forsake thee. 

A TEACHER of religion imposes on himself, I am 
afraid, an almost hopeless task, when he undertakes 
to persuade mankind to avoid, or to forsake, the sin 
against which we are cautioned in the text ; for it 
prevails so universally, and, whilst it keeps clear of 
means of acquiring, which are glaringly dishonest, 
meets with so little disapprobation from the world, 
and so little, usually, from the minds of the persons 
infected by it, that one would imagine, they did not 
consider it as a sin at all. The attempt, however, 
must be made ; and, though it may not be attended 
with great and visible success, it may yet prove 
not altogether useless. If but a single professing 
Christian is thereby induced to reflect seriously on 
the subject, and to set about a suitable reformation 
of his heart and character, the requisite labour will be 
far from being considered as thrown away. 
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From the words now read, I shall take occasion, 

1. To shew what we are to understand by the 
covetousness forbidden in Scripture ; 

2. To point out the most common sources, from 
which it takes its rise ; and, 

3. To offer some motives and arguments to dissuade 
from it. 

1 . I am to shew what we are to understand, by the 
covetousness forbidden in Scripture. 

Covetousnessi strictly speaking, means an inor- 
dinate desire to possess that which belongs to another, 
and, consequently, implies discontentment with our 
own circumstances, and an envious disposition to- 
wards our neighbour. This is the sense which it 
bears in the text, where covetousness and content- 
ment are opposed to each other. " Let your con- 
versation be without covetousness, and be content 
with such things as ye have." But we may, properly 
enough, give it a more enlarged interpretation, and 
understand by it, generally such an excessive love of 
wealth, as, in a great measure, or wholly, engrosses 
the aifections, to the exclusion of those objects from 
which alone we can derive true happiness and 
dignity, — namely, God and virtue, — the favour of our 
Creator, and the performance of what he enjoins, in 
order to obtain it. Accordingly, we find, that, in 
Scripture, covetousness is branded with the name of 
idolatry, which consists in preferring any thing whatr 
ever to God, as the object of our esteem and devo- 
tion. " Where the treasure is, there will the heart 
be also." It is the great evil of covetousness, that 
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it withdraws the heart from God, and the attention 
from a just consideration of the duty and gratitude 
which we owe to him« It leaves neither room nor 
leisure for any pursuit, or for any employment of our 
powers and faculties, that does not, in some way or 
other, conduce to its own gratification; and, where it 
has taken full possession, the obligations of religion, 
the demands of justice, the calls of friendship, and 
the feelings of humanity, are made to yield, some- 
times with more, sometimes with less difficulty, fre- 
quently without scruple or hesitation, to the dictates 
of a sordid interest. 

Let it not be supposed, however, that we incur the 
guilt of covetousness, by industry and diligence in 
providing, or by frugality and prudent management 
in using, the things necessary for the body ; for to be 
industrious and frugal is plainly every man's duty, 
being essential to his comfort, to his dignity, and to 
his usefulness. Neither let it be supposed, that we 
shun the vice of covetousness by indulging in idle- 
ness, or in prodigality, — which are so far from being 
the opposites of covetousness, that they necessarily 
lead to it; and accordingly, it is no uncommon thing 
to meet with the most unprincipled rapacity and the 
most thoughtless extravagance united together in the 
same person. 

Having thus briefly explained what is meant by 
the covetousness forbidden in Scripture, I shall en- 
deavour, 

2. To point out the sources from which it usually 
takes its rise. And the first I shall mention, because 
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it is the principal oDe, — ^and that, indeed, under which 
all the rest are comprehended, — ^is the undue indul- 
gence of self-love. 

Self-love is the most deeply-rooted principle in 
our frame, and its influence upon our conduct the 
most powerful and unremitting. The man of virtue 
and religion is no less uniformly actuated by it, than 
he who is regardless of both. The great difference 
lies in this, that the former knows and pursues his 
real interest, which the latter mistakes. The former 
is fully aware, that he can arrive at true happiness 
only by attending to the obligations of duty, and 
cherishing the feelings of benevolence : the latter 
either ignorantly or perversely prefers the unres* 
trained gratification of his ruling passion, whatever it 
may happen to be, to every other consideration ; his 
self-love degenerates into selfishness ; and the in- 
variable objects of his pursuit are his own interest, his 
own gratification, — to the exclusion of all regard to 
the feelings, comfort, and advantage of others : he 
beholds with indifference their poverty, their priva* 
tions and losses ; and their prosperity is so far from 
affording him pleasure, that it excites his envy, and 
fills him with discontent. 

If he fix upon abundance of worldly posses- 
sions as the greatest good, (as persons of this 
character most commonly do,) he will know no joy, 
but such as arises from some addition to his wealth, 
— ^no sorrow that does not proceed from some worldly 
loss or disappointment ; his rule of conduct being 
in direct opposition to that recommended by the 
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Apostle, (1 Cor. x. 24). " Let no man seek his 
own, but every man another's wealth," and also to 
the injunction of our Lord: "Seek ye first the 
kingdom of God, and His righteousness, and all these 
things shall be added unto you." 

This is the effect of the undue prevalence of a 
mistaken self-love. But, 

Secondly, — ^We may observe, that even where the 
disposition is not thus perverted, nor the sentiments 
of piety and humanity overborne and obliterated by 
an ill-judging and an immoderate self-love, there is 
no little danger of falling into this sin of covetous- 
ness, if great care be not taken to preserve upon the 
mind, as well as to acquire, a just impression of the 
real value of things in this world. Provision for the 
body must necessarily occupy a considerable propor- 
tion of our time and attention. This is not merely 
allowed, but enjoined, by our religion as an indispens- 
able duty; and therefore, every conscientious man 
will consider himself bound to industry and diligence, 
in some lawful calling, in order that he may be able 
to support himself and those who depend on him, 
and to be helpful to such as need his assistance. For 
the attainment of this end, occasional or desultory 
labour aiid application will seldom be sufficient; 
generally speaking, the labour and application that 
will ensure success, must be steady and persevering. 

Now, whatever costs much pains to obtain it, 
is highly valued ; the things of this world are not 
only desirable in themselves, but necessary to us, 
and a sense of their just value stimulates our exer- 
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tions to acquire them ; but, success in this pursuit 
being usually the fruit of ardent and continued exer- 
tion, this greatly enhances their value in our estima- 
tion, and, unless we guard against it by frequently 
calling religious considerations to our recollection, 
will induce a habit of attaching more importance 
to them than they merit, nay, of considering them as 
the only objects worth seeking after. Hence, men 
who are immersed in the business of the world, and 
are making daily acquisitions of wealth, are apt to 
despise those who appear indifferent to gain, and to 
consider a preference of any other pursuit as a proof of 
mean understanding. And hence, also, we find, that 
those whose wealth is of their own acquisition, are 
more careful of it, and in greater danger of becoming 
penurious and niggardly, than they who become pos- 
sessed of it by inheritance or otherwise, without 
any or without much industry of their own. It is 
evident, therefore, that our very virtues may degene- 
rate into the vices which resemble them, and will do 
so, if. we be not careful to correct that tendency by 
frequently bringing our conduct to the test of reli- 
gious principle. A persevering industry, a prudent 
attention to interest, a decent frugality, are very 
important virtues, but, without such care, may grow 
into an immoderate love of the world ; and thus the 
character become stained with the guilt and shame of 
the sin of covetousness, which was, probably, at first, 
detested. 

Thirdly, — As there is nothing which we pursue 
with more eagerness than honour and distinction — 
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nothing that gratifies the human heart more than an 
elevation^ either real or imaginary, above the sur- 
rounding multitude, it must be owing, in some degree, 
to the universal homage which is paid to wealth, that 
all are so desirous to possess it. The other gratifica- 
tions and enjoyments, which it is the means of 
obtaining, are, no doubt, strong inducements to the 
pursuit of it; but, who would take such pains to 
amass riches, who would forego his peace of mind, 
and risk every thing that is accounted valuable by 
the wise in the acquisition of them, merely for their 
own sake, or for the gratification of his appetites, did 
not the general practice of the world induce him 
to believe, that to be rich is the best title he can have 
to the respect of his fellow- men ? 

The real opinion of mankind, it miist be allowed, 
is in this case very different from their practice ; for 
nothing is treated with more ridicule, and scarcely 
any thing considered as more indicative of weak- 
ness of intellect, than the pride which is founded 
upon wealth alone. Yet it is difficult to resist that 
which appears to be the general sentiment. Many 
are deceived by it ; whilst some, perhaps, of more 
sagacity are content to receive outward homage, 
even at the expense of knowing that they are 
inwardly despised. 

Lastly, — Under this head, idleness, extravagance, 
prodigality, are not, as has been already hinted, 
uncommon sources, or causes, of the vice under our 
consideration. 

If the idle mai^ have no fortune, it is plain that he 
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roust live by the labour of others. He cannot be 
content with such things as he has, because he has 
nothing. He must covet that which does not justly 
belong to him, and of which he cannot be* 
come possessed by creditable or honest means. 
His only resources are begging, stealing, and de- 
frauding ; of which the first is, to be sure, not dis- 
graceful if a . person is reduced to it by absdute 
want, accompanied with unfitness for labour through 
age, disease, or infirmity ; but highly so, and disho- 
nest also, if taken up as a trade to support idleness. 
The other two, viz. stealing and cheating, to which 
the idle are sometimes tempted to have recourse for 
a subsistence, I need not observe upon, as they ob- 
viously betray not only a disgusting greediness of 
heart, but a total absence of all right principle. 
And with respect to extravagance and prodigality, 
their effects are much the same as those of idle- 
ness. If a man has been in the habit of spending 
more than he has, he must either contract his future 
expense, or make up the defioiency by rapacity of 
one kind or another. Which of these remedies will 
most probably be adopted, it is not very difficult to 
judge. Luxury and riot are not easily given up ; to 
sink in the scale of appearance is mortifying ; and 
to acquire new habits, habits of temperance and fru- 
gality, the next thing to impossible. It is not likely, 
therefore, that this plan will be thought of; or, if it 
be, no resolution will follow, — no step will be taken 
to carry it into efiect : it will be quickly dismissed 
as either degradin^^ or impracticable. The other 
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expedient inust^ of course^ he resorted to ; and, to 
furnish the ability to continue the same style of dis- 
sipation, every method that ingenuity can contrive, 
or necessity suggest, will be used to obtain posses- 
sion of other people s substance, — such as oppression, 
extortion, peculation, and (what is done without 
scruple by those who would perhaps startle at these 
methods) borrowing without any reasonable pros- 
pect of being able to repay ; so that, notwithstand- 
ing appearances to the contrary, no man is in greater 
danger of falling into the sin of covetousness, and 
contracting all the guilt that attends it, than the 
spendthrift. 

These, which I have enumerated, are the most 
common sources of the sin of covetousness. I shall 
now. 

In the third, and last place, offer some motives 
and arguments to dissuade from it. 

1. It will not be denied that whatever is un- 
friendly to individual happiness ought to be avoided. 
Now nothing is more certain — nothing better esta- 
blished, on the ground of universal experience, than 
that the excessive indulgence of the passions is the 
source or origin to which the greatest part of human 
misery may be traced. The passion for wealth, 
when immoderate, cannot be exempted from this 
charge. It contributes its full share to the melan- 
choly amount of uneasiness and dissatisfaction which 
embitters the life of man ; for he must be unhappy 
who sets his a^ections wholly upon that which, 
when obtained, does not satisfy, but rather so in- 
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flames the desire^ that the more it is gratified, the 
more insatiable it becomes. And if this be all the 
fruit of success, what must be the anguish of disap^ 
pointment. Circumstances not under his control 
may, and sometimes will, operate so as to discon* 
cert the best laid schemes of the worldling; and 
then, the only prop on which he rested his happi* 
ness being destroyed, he must be miserable indeed. 
His life at best is a life of care, anxiety, and discon- 
tent; and to these he sometimes voluntarily adds 
the evils of poverty itself, exhibiting the preposter- 
ous and disgusting spectacle of a man starving in 
the midst of that abundance which he was so solici- 
tous to provide for the supply of his wants. But, 

Secondly, Not only is the covetous man an enemy 
to his own happiness, but the influence of his ruling 
passion upon his moral character will render him a 
bad member of society. 

He who allows this passion to take full possession 
of his heart will soon learn not to be over delicate 
with respect to the means of gratifying it ; he will 
soon learn to stoop to the low and infamous arts 
of fraud and deceit, in order to acquire what is so 
valuable in his estimation ; and thus his conduct will 
tend to the subversion of honour and mutual credit 
among mankind, to introduce jealousy and distrust 
in dealing, and thereby to destroy that ease and sa- 
tisfaction of mind which we feel when we know thit 
we may safely confide in the integrity of those with 
whom we have intercourse. 

But, suppose, that he has so great a regard for 
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virtue, or for his character, that he will not be guilty 
of gross fraud and injustice ; — still his covetousness 
will be the cause of much uneasiness to those 
around him. He will not be prevailed on to do any- 
thing that is generous or friendly. Without consi- 
dering your ability, or the inconvenience or distress 
that may ensue, he will make you pay to the utter- 
most farthing. In vain does the friend, whom he 
may have caressed when fortune smiled on him, look 
for his assistance in the hour of adversity. In vain 
do the poor widow and her helpless little ones with 
tears entreat that he would spare their little all; 
much less need they expect that he will afford them 
aid and protection. In vain does the miserable 
wretch, who has not a morsel of bread, beseech him 
to bestow a little of that abundance, with which 
Heaven has blessed him, to relieve his distress : 
like the Priest and the Levite in the Gospel he will 
pass by on the other side. Such relative duties as 
he can perform without incurring expense he may 
perhaps attend to ; but from those which require of 
him to part with any of his substance, he will take 
le^ve to hold himself excused. 

But, each of us will be apt to say, — this description 
is not applicable to me ; — "I am not so hard-hearted; 
— I am not so attached to the things of this world, 
or so wholly engrossed by selfish considerations, as to 
be insensible to the distresses of others :" — I sin- 
cerely hope, and trust, you are not. But remember, 
that there are gradations in iniquity; and do not 
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hastily conclude, that you have incurred no guilt 
because you are not the worst of men ; that you 
have not in any respect declined from virtue, because 
you have not sunk to the bottom of the scale. The 
truth is, brethren, that, in regard to this matter, as 
well as in other respects, we are all guilty in some 
degree; and, instead of wasting our time and 
ingenuity in framing vain excuses, it becomes us to 
inquire diligently, and to judge impartially, how far 
we have been blameable ; and then, in the sincerity 
of our hearts, and in the strength of Gods* grace, to 
set about the necessary work of reformation. 

Thirdly, — We should remember that an excessive 
attachment to the things of this world is utterly 
inconsistent with true religion ; — with that trust in 
the goodness, with that resignation to the will, with 
that submission to the appointments, and with that 
entire devotion to the service of our Creator, Pre- 
server, and Benefactor, which true religion requires. 
We cannot serve God and mammon ; the thing is 
impossible, as it not merely implies, but expresses, 
a contradiction. The attempt is, indeed, frequently 
made ; for, some may be seen going from their hoards 
of ill-gotten wealth, from their dirty work of fraud and 
oppression, to the house of God, and offering to Him 
the homage of praise and devotion, with the greatest 
zeal and fervour ; but, by this, it is plain, that they 
only aggravate their guilt, instead of conciliating the 
Divine favour. The whole heart must be given to 
God ; that is, the duty which we owe to Him must. 
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on every occasion, and in every instance, be preferred 
to worldly interest. We are not to imagine, that 
we may, with impunity, take His law into our own 
bands, and choose what parts of it we will obey, and 
what parts we will neglect or transgress ; for we are 
expressly told, that if a man keep the whole law, 
and yet offend in one point, he is guilty of all. What 
is the end of religion ? The great design and pur- 
pose of all religion, natural and revealed, is to restore 
us to the image of God, that we may finally be quali- 
fied for the enjoyment of Him, or as it is expressed 
by the Apostle, (Col. i. 12.) *' that we may be ren- 
dered meet to be partakers of the inheritance of the 
saints in light." Now, "God is love," saith the 
Apostle John ; " He is good unto all, and His tender 
mercies are over all His works." If, therefore, we 
aspire to a conformity to the Divine image in this res- 
pect, we will cultivate a benevolent temper, and 
delight in the exercise of compassion and beneficence; 
with which, however, it is obvious that nothing can 
be more inconsistent, than an immoderate attach- 
ment to the things of this world. 

Fourthly, — We may observe, that nothing can be 
more instructive on this subject, than both the pre- 
cepts and the example of our blessed Lord ; which, 
if we wish to approve ourselves to be his true dis- 
ciples, it will be our first care to obey and imitate. 
'* Take no thought," says he, **for your life, what ye 
shall eat, or what ye shall drink, or wherewithal ye 
shall be clothed ; but, seek ye first the kingdom of 
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God and his righteousness; and all these things 
shall be added unto you." And how well he exem- 
plified his own precepts, his own history, from first to 
last, furnishes a continued and illustrious proof. 
His life, was indeed, a perfect pattern of all virtue ; 
but were we to select a particular virtue, as shining 
in his character; with a brighter lustre than the restt 
it would be that complete devotion to the will of his 
heavenly Father, which rendered him superior to all 
the temptations and allurements of the world. This 
was with him the first and great commandment ; and 
next and similar to that, the most ardent and disin- 
terested love to mankind, for whose real interest and 
welfare, he laboured incessantly, and all the while 
was so destitute, of even the common accommoda- 
tions and conveniences of life, that ** he had not 
where to lay his head." Let it, therefore, be deeply 
impressed upon our minds, how much it concerns us 
to account the riches and pleasures, and grandeur of 
this world, as nothing, when compared with the dis- 
charge of duty, and the pleasure of doing good ; 
remembering, that hereunto we are called, as the 
disciples of Jesus, who hath left us an example, that 
we should follow his steps. 

Finally, — Brethren, let us take heed and beware 
of covetousness, and be content with such things as 
we have. Let us rather endeavour to contract our 
desires, than to increase the means of gratifying 
them ; observing, that steady temperance and mode- 
ration in all things, in which true virtue consists; not 

o 
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over-anxious about the perishing things of this vain 
world, but solicitous to lay up treasure in heaven, 
where neither moth nor rust doth corrupt, nor 
thieves break through and steal ; and ever trust- 
ing in the good Providence of that Almighty 
Being, who hath said, that He will never leave us 
nor forsake us. 
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SERMON XV. 



ON TRUE HONOUR. 



Luke ix. 46. 

And there arose a recuonin^ among them^ which of them should be 

the greatest. 

The love of fame has been called, and not without 
reason the universal passion. All, from the highest 
to the lowest, are desirous of being considered, and 
talked of, and treated, as persons of some conse^ 
quence and respectability : every man puts in his 
claim for at least same share of honour and respect, 
and would be miserable if he did not either obtain it, 
or fancy that he did so. To this source, chiefly, may 
be traced the labours and exertions of men of all 
ranks, professions and employments. The desire of 
honour is not confined to the hero, the statesman, 
and the man of letters, to those who make a figure 
On the great theatre of the world ; it animates the 
meanest labourer and mechanic, who toil and sweat, 
that they may raise themselves above contempt, and 
live with some degree of credit and estimation among 

o 2 
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their neighbours, and so powerful is its influence 
that there is no other passion which does not, upon 
occasions, yield to it ; nay, it overcomes indolence 
itself; we see the strongest propensities restrained, 
and the most beloved gratifications forgone, from a 
dread of contempt, or a regard to reputation ; and 
thus frequently a deference is paid to the presumed 
(pinion of the world, which is denied to the admoni- 
tions of conscience and the obligations of religion. 

This desire being so deeply implanted in our na- 
ture, so strong, and so universal, it would be absurd 
to say, that it ought to be eradicated, or, that it 
ought not to be a principle of action. God himself 
proposes honour, not only hereafter, but in this world, 
also, as one of the rewards of virtue : how then can 
it be sinful to desire it, or make it an object of pur- 
suit ? He commands us to honour Him, and declares, 
that the homage of our praise is acceptable to Him, 
and can it be wrong to delight in that which is an 
agreeable offering to our all-pisrfect Creator ? 

It is permitted to us, then, to covet honour, and 
we are sufficiently inclined to avail ourselves of the 
permission ; but we shall not merely fall short of our 
aim, but bring real disgrace upon ourselves, if we do 
not, first, carefully discriminate between true and 
false honour, and then steadily pursue the means by 
which the former may be obtained, and the latter 
avoided. Inattention and mistake with regard to 
what is really honourable and praiseworthy, is, in- 
deed, the source of all the ridiculous, and no small 
share of the criminal conduct of men. 
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I shall therefore endeavour. 

First, To ascertain the nature of that true honour 
which should be the object of our ambition and pur<- 
suit; and, 

Secondly^, To distinguish it from those counterfeits, 
by which mankind are so often misled, and which are 
productive of so much mischief in the world. 

1. The approbation, the respect, the praise of 
others is grateful to us, as it is an acknowledgment, 
that we possess qualities or attainments which render 
us useful or agreeable to ourselves and those around 
us. Now it is plain, that a considerable share of 
judgment and penetration is necessary to enable a 
person to decide whether these advantages do really 
belong to us or not : and it is no less plain, that these 
advantages may be falsely attributed to us, from a 
design to deceive, and render us ridiculous. The 
inference is obvious, that their good opinion onlj/ is 
of any value, or ought to be rested in as a just ground 
of self-estimation, of whose ability to form a right 
judgment, as well as of whose integrity, we are fully 
satisfied. Here, then, is one rule, by which to regu- 
late that thirst of praise, that desire of distinction and 
consideration which is inherent in us all. Whilst 
we live without giving just cause of offence to any, 
let our ambition to be well thought of be confined to 
the obtaining of the suffrages of the wise and good, 
of those whom we have just reason to believe to be 
enlightened and virtuous, who are certainly the only 
competent judges of merit, taking care to be as 
little affected as possible by the applause or censure 
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of the ignorant and designing, whose testimony may 
indeed affect our reputation, but affords no correct 
idea of our real character. 

2. But as in some respects we know ourselves 
better than any other person can do, it may some- 
times be necessary to correct the suffrage even of the 
wise and good, by comparing it with that of our own 
minds. We may be, and sometimes are, conscious 
of weaknesses, and defects, perhaps also of virtues, 
which elude the observation of the most discerning. 
Let no praise, therefore, from whatever quarter it 
comes, which is not confirmed by the deliberate and 
unbiassed testimony of our own hearts, be received 
as our due, or excite in our bosoms any feeling of 
complacency. The vain-glorious man is elated with 
any praise, no matter whence it comes, or whether 
merited or not ; but, he who seeks only true honour 
will scorn the praise to which he is fiot justly en- 
titled ; even the most delicate flattery will not induce 
him to think of himself more highly than he ought 
to think; but he will think soberly, according to 
the measure of talent, or grace, or faith, which from 
a careful self-inspectioii, he finds to have been given 
unto him. 

3. But, in order to ascertain with still greater pre- 
cision the degree of honour that is really due to us, 
it will be proper to observe, that, though the com- 
mendation bestowed on our virtues and attainments 
may be well founded, yet we might have merited a 
still higher commendation, by a more diligent use 
and improvement of our talents and opportunities. 
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In this case, the feeling of self-gratulation cannot be 
unmixed ; a considerable alloy of shame and regret 
must enter into it ; the recollection of time misem- 
ployed, and of talents and opportunities neglected or 
misused, must be painful, and the declaration of our 
Saviour, that, "to whomsoever much is given, of 
him will the more be required,'' staring us in the 
face, the inward conviction that we might have done 
better will render less agreeable to us the praise of 
having done well. The effect of such reflections as 
these, must, however, be salutary, as they will na- 
turally prompt us to exert our utmost endeavours to 
retrieve the past as far as that is possible, by a 
sedulous application of our powers to the acquisition 
of as much knowledge and virtue as may still be 
within our reach. 

The desire of honour regulated m this manner, 
gratified only by the approbation of the wise and 
good, the unbiassed judgment of our own minds, and 
a consciousness of having made the best use of our 
time and talents and opportunities, is, in fact, the de- 
sire of excellence, and there can be no harm or 
danger in indulging it. It is indeed the source and 
main spring of every thing that is great and useful, 
and a sure indication of a noble, generous, and dis- 
interested mind. 

And let it also be observed, that this ambition of 
true honour is by no means inconsistent with those 
precepts of our religion, by which we are enjoined 
to seek and value the approbation of our Creator 
above that of any creature, — but, on the contrary. 
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in strict conformity with them ; for it leads exactly to 
that conduct, and to that improvement of our talents 
and opportunities, which He requires as an evidence 
of our respect and reverence towards Him. We 
cannot indeed be sufficiently acquainted with the 
nature of that excellence after which we aspire, 
without knowing God, and it is impossible to con- 
template Him without discovering in His nature such 
excellence and perfection as must convince us, that 
to acquit ourselves so as to obtain His approbation 
confers the highest possible honour as well as happi- 
ness. His sovereignty entitles Him authoritatively to 
demand, that all we have should be devoted to His 
service, and that to please Him should be our first 
concern : infinite reason have we to adore His good- 
ness, that our compliance is also the means of pro- 
curing what is allowed, to be one of our greatest 
pleasures, I mean, the satisfaction which arises from 
being esteemed and respected by our fellow-men. 

If we now turn our attention to that spurious 
honour, which is, unhappily, so much the object of 
general pursuit, we shall find it to be as different 
from the true, as light is from darkness. 

The approbation of God, and the good opinion of 
enlightened and virtuous men, together with the 
testimony of an approving conscience, constitute, as 
we have seen, the essence of true honour, and alone 
confer true dignity. But how few are there, whose 
pretensions, if brought to this test, could endure the 
trial ? Some we may see supporting their claims to 
glory by the most heinous crimes — others arrogating 
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distinction and superiority on account of circum- 
stances in their condition totally unconnected with 
talents or virtue — thousands building a self-impor- 
tance on fancied accomplishments, which render 
them ridiculous and contemptible in the eyes of all 
who are capable of forming a right judgment. But 
out of this endless variety we shall select a few 
instances, which will sufficiently show, what a mass 
of guilt and folly is generated by the influence of 
careless and erroneous notions upon this subject. 

1. Genius and learning, a strong, enlightened, and 
well cultivated intellect, are, next to virtue, the 
greatest ornament and distinction of our nature, and, 
when devoted to the cause of religion and virtue, or 
to the enlargement of the sphere of innocent enjoy- 
ment, do certainly merit our gratitude, as well as 
admiration. But, have not genius and learning been 
often perverted to serve the worst of purposes? 
The recollection even of such as are but moderately 
acquainted with the literature of our own country 
may furnish them with too many instances of men of 
fine parts and extensive learning, who, from aficcta^ 
tion of singularity, and the ambition of being consi- 
dered original thinkers, have exerted themselves to 
the utmost, to confound and obliterate all distinction 
between truth and falsehood, right and wrong, virtue 
and vice, and, by their ingenious sophistries, to sub- 
vert the foundations of religion itself,— that greatest 
and best support and consolation of man. That 
with some they have succeeded, there can be no 
doubt; — the vicious and criminal are extremely apt 
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to fall in with any system which promises any degree 
of relief from the gnawings of conscience and the 
terrors of a judgment to come ; but, upon the whole 
we find, that the labours of these pretended philoso- 
phers have served the cause they were meant to 
injure ; God, in his providence, having, from time to 
time, raised up men of eminent abilities and exalted 
virtue, who have unravelled their sophistries, exposed 
the weakness and fallacy of their most vaunted 
arguments, and vindicated the cause of religion and 
truth, to the entire satisfaction and conviction of 
every unprejudiced mind, and thus these vain-glorious 
votaries of what they falsely denominate science 
have found disgrace where they expected honour ; 
not, indeed, that great talents, however employed, 
can ever be an object of contempt ; but, surely that 
celebrity which is attained by an abuse of them to 
mischievous purposes, must be accounted infamous 
and detestable by every sincere lover of truth and 
virtue. 

2. There is another species of intellectual vanity, 
which it may be proper briefly to notice, on account 
of its baneful influence on our social intercourse, I 
mean, the conceit of exalting ourselves, and esta- 
blishing our superiority as men of understanding and 
parts, by turning others into ridicule, by holding up 
to derision their foibles, defects or misfortunes; a 
practice no less inconsistent with true dignity of 
mind, than it is with Christian benevolence. A man, 
infected by this vanity, shall scatter firebrands, 
arrows and death, and then say, ''Am I not in 
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sport?" We are indeed too apt to be entertained 
with such exhibitions ; but, when we think seriously 
of the matter, what opinion must we form of the 
man who can derive pleasure from inflicting unneces* 
sary and undeserved pain ? Nor, it may be added, 
does it require superior ability to make a figure 
in this kind of wit ; impudence, and a hard unfeeling 
heart would appear to be the chief, if not the only 
requisites. 

3. Somewhat similar, or rather analogous, to this 
vanity is what is commonly called spiritual pride, or 
a high conceit of our religious knowledge and at* 
tainments, compared with those of others around us. 
The righteous man is indeed more excellent than his 
neighbour ; but, the righteousness which renders him 
so, does not consist in railing against those who hap- 
pen to difier from him in opinion respecting some 
abstruse and controverted doctrine, or in harsh cen- 
sures of conduct unsuitable to his ideas of propriety, 
much less in consigning to perdition all who do not 
think and act agreeably to the system which he has 
adopted; nay, it does not consist in venting indigna- 
tion, and denouncing vengeance against the really 
impious and wicked, which, though often proper, 
and sometimes necessary, is no certain evidenc of 
superior sanctity ; nothing being more common than 
for persons to condemn in others what they allow in 
themselves ; — but, it consists in the love and prac« 
tice of Christian virtue. The attempt to figure by 
comparison to exalt ourselves by depressing others, 
and to found a claim to excellence on the ruins of 
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their character, betrays not only a proud and over- 
bearing temper, but a malignancy of disposition 
totally inconsistent with the mild and benevolent 
spirit of the gospel. And the attempt, let me add, 
is unwise, as well as criminal, in as much as it 
seldom succeeds, except perhaps, in the small circle 
of our own sect and party, — out of that circle, the 
character of such persons is treated with very little 
ceremony indeed, frequently, I am afraid, with less 
than can be justified on Christian principles. 

But, the pernicious effects of a false or vicious 
pride, or, in other words, of an ill-regulated and ill- 
directed desire of distinction, will further appear, if 
we consider its influence upon our conduct and pur- 
suits, as relative to external condition and circum- 
stances. 

1. History presents but too many proofs of the 
dreadful consequences of a mad and inordinate ambi- 
tion. That it sticks at nothing, boggles at no crime, 
no enormity, to further its gratification, is not mere 
matter of speculation and inference, but of record 
and fact. The rights, the comforts, nay, the lives of 
thousands, are of no account with the ambitious man, 
should the sacrifice of them be necessary to the 
advancement of his views, or the attainment of his 
object. Calamity attends his steps, and the sub- 
jection of nations to an iron despotism is the result 
of his success. And yet, so infatuated are mankind, 
that men of this stamp, who have made their way to 
eminence and empire, by means the most atrocious 
and detestable, are dignified with the appellation of 
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heroes, and applauded as the first of the human 
race. But, we are taught by our religion, to judge 
in quite another manner; we are taught, that to 
be powerful is not to be honourable, and that to 
arrive at empire by splendid achievements, is not 
to be truly great." He that is slow to anger, is 
better than the mighty ; and he that ruleth his spirit, 
than he that " taketh a city." And, according to 
our Saviour, to be useful, is by far the best title to 
eminence. " Whosoever," says he, " will be great 
among you, let him be your minister ; and whoso- 
ever will be chief among you, let him be your 
servant." 

2. There are not a few, who insist upon their high 
birth and exalted rank, as titles to respect and vene- 
ration. And this indeed, is a tribute, which is com- 
monly paid with alacrity^ and cheerfulness ; but, the 
title to receive it is very incomplete, if not supported 
by virtue, and the accomplishments which become a 
high station. Birth and rank are not greatness 
itself, but circumstances which add to its lustre, and 
serve to render it conspicuous. Whatever self-con- 
ceit, or the voice of flattery may suggest, ignorance, 
folly, and vice, in any rank, ever have been, and ever 
will be, ridiculous and contemptible ; and, in persons 
of high rank, extremely pernicious also, on account 
of the deference that is paid to them, and the too 
general readiness which prevails, to copy their man* 
ners, however absurd or vicious they may be. 

3. Superior wealth also is very frequently brought 
forward, as a well founded claim to consideration and 
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respect ; and in practice, we find, that it generally 
receives the homage which its possessors so eagerly 
desire. It is indeed, highly creditable to a person, to 
have raised himself in the world, by the fair exertion 
of talent, or by perseverance in the direct path of 
honest industry ; and still more creditable to him, to 
use his wealth in such a manner, and to apply it to 
such purposes only, as reason can approve. Such a 
one will be sincerely respected, not only by the 
crowd, but by those who give their suffrages to merit 
alone ; not, however, for his riches, but for his vir* 
tues ; and would therefore, continue to be really res- 
pectable, should fortune prove adverse, and his riches 
take to themselves wings and flee away. But, to 
build importance on opulence alone, however ac- 
quired, or however employed, and to despise others 
for being less opulent, or for being poor, is a most 
contemptible vanity, indicates a mean understanding, 
and a contracted heart, and tends to encourage the 
but too prevailing notion, that nothing is so valuable 
as money, and consequently, that there can be no 
great harm in using indirect and dishonest means to 
acquire it. 

4. And let me here advert to a vanity connected 
with this one, and which is often productive of much 
inconvenience and distress, not only to the person 
infected with it, but those who depend upon him, or 
have dealings with him ; I mean, the silly passion 
for show and expense, by which so many imagine 
they establish a right to be considered as persons of 
gentility and taste. A certain rank is assumed, and 
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a certain style of living adopted, but without any 
just calculation of the probable means of supporting 
it. Difficulties ensue ; but false pride forbids re- 
trenchment. Recourse is had to expedients, not 
very honourable, such as borrowing without a reason- 
able prospect of future ability to repay ; which only 
staves off the mischief for a little ; for bankruptcy 
with disgrace, and all the other evils which commonly 
attend it, is inevitable. I do not mean, that all who 
give into this vanity, overstep their means of gratify- 
ing it ; but I mean, that they are in great danger of 
doing so, and when they do, that the progress and 
result are generally what has been stated. 

But, their conduct is hurtful in another view. 
Nothing is more contagious, than this taste for show. 
When introduced in a neighbourhood, it spreads 
insensibly till the whole mass is infected. First, the 
vain and thoughtless will not be behind those, with 
whom they usually associate, in any article of furni- 
ture, dress, or entertainment ; and then even the 
prudent and careful are induced to conform in some 
degree, to the prevailing fashion, that they may avoid 
the reproach of niggardliness and singularity. But, 
the evil does not stop here ; too many are not con- 
tented to vie with those only, who are in the same, 
or nearly the same, situation in life with themselves, 
but extend their ambition, and strain their circum- 
stances, to emulate in point of figure, and style of 
living, those who are much richer : — an attempt, 
that seldom succeeds, nay, scarcely can succeed, and 
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which too frequently terminates in the ruin of those 
whose vanity prompts them to it. 

6. There is another perversion of this desire of 
honour, (and it is the last I shall mention at present,) 
which is truly disgusting, and can scarcely be re- 
probated in terms sufficiently strong ; I mean where 
consequence in the eyes of the world, is arrogated from 
conduct and behaviour, that is evidently and palpa- 
bly vicious and sinful. One man is so captious and 
irascible, that he conceives it due to his dignity, to 
take signal vengeance for every the smallest affront 
or injury ; — another would pass for a man of spirit, 
because he is not afraid to affront and blaspheme his 
Maker, by oaths and imprecations ; — a third, boasts 
of his triumphs over innocence and virtue ; — a 
fourth intimates, that he is your superior, because he 
can swallow larger draughts than you can do, with- 
out being intoxicated ; — and a fifth looks on you with 
contempt, because he is better skilled than you in 
the arts of fraud and circumvention, — which, per- 
haps, he makes you feel to your cost. These, and 
other instances of the like kind, need only to be 
mentioned, to render evident both the absurdity 
and the guilt of acting from such conceits ; and they 
who act from such conceits, manifestly come under 
the very severe censure of the Apostle recorded, 
Philip, iii. 18, 19, "For many walk, of whom I 
have told you often, and now tell you even weeping; 
that they are the enemies of the cross of Christ; 
whose end is destruction, whose God is their belly. 
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and whose glory is in their shame, who mind earthly 
things-" 

It would be endless to trace this passion for dis- 
tinction through all the various shapes it assumes. 
The instances of its perversion which have been ad- 
duced would appear sufficient to evince the necessity 
and importance of guarding with the utmost care 
against every temptation and tendency to such per- 
version, and of acquiring and fixing in our minds 
correct notions of true honour, as the best preserva- 
tive from the baneful influence of its counterfeits. 
But, before I conclude, give me leave to oflFer a few 
observations, relative to the practical benefit, which 
each of us may derive from a just view and consi- 
deration of this subject. 

1 . From the account which has been given of true 
honour we may learn that it is equally attainable by 
persons in every rank of life ; that it does not con- 
sist in acting a high and conspicuous part, but in 
acting our part well, whatever it is, and that there* 
fore, in order to be truly respectable, we have only 
to do our duty in that station, in which it has pleased 
Providence to place us. Hence, the lowest in the 
scale of society in point of rank and opulence, 
though they may be overlooked and neglected by 
those above them, cannot be really contemptible, 
unless they render themselves so by their vices. 
God is no respecter of persons; — those, who en- 
deavour to resemble God in knowledge and goodness, 
will respect piety and virtue wherever they find it, 
and the degree of comfort derived from the testi- 
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mony of a good conscience does not depend on the 
rank or station which a person may happen to fill : 
but, at the same time, it should be remembered, that 
the lowest are no less apt than the highest to mis- 
take the nature of true honour, and to be misled by 
the suggestions of a false and vicious pride. We 
have no occasion to go to the great world in search 
of an ambitious, tyrannical and overbearing spirit, of 
envy, emulation, and strife, of an overweening 
vanity and self*importance, and a supercilious con- 
tempt of others, founded on external advantages, or 
fancied accomplishments, which confer no real 
dignity : - these, and many more perversions of the 
principle of which we have been speaking, we may 
meet with much nearer home, perhaps within our 
own breasts, if we examine carefully, and resolve to 
show as little favour to our own vanities as we com- 
monly do to those of others. 

2. We may observe, that Christian humility is the 
surest foundation of real honour. ** Whosoever 
exalteth himself shall be abased, and be that hum- 
bleth himself shall be exalted." ^'A man's pride 
shall bring him low; but honour shall uphold the 
bumble in spirit." (Prov. xxix. 23.) It must in- 
deed be so, in the very nature of the thing ; — for, 
as humility consists in not thinking of ourselves 
more highly than we ought, but in thinking justly; 
and as we are uneasy unless we can think well of 
ourselves, it follows that the truly humble, in order 
to be freed from this uneasiness, and that they 
may have just grounds of self-estimation, will strive 
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against their defects and follieSi and exert themselres 
to acquire those virtues and accomplishments, which 
lead to, and form the basis of true honour. On the 
other hand, there is no greater bar to improvement, 
either moral or intellectual, than pride, as it renders 
a person not only blind to his own faults and defects, 
but so f\ill of his own virtues and talents, that he is 
at a loss to conceive what higher degree of excellence 
he can attain to than that which he already possesses. 
** He says, that he is rich, and increased with goods, 
and has need of nothing, not knowing, that he is 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked." 

Lastly, A good name, — the favourable opinion of 
those to whom we are known, — is justly dear to us. 
It is a fair ground of inward satisfaction, and give^ 
us the power of being more extensively useful. We 
should, therefore, be careful to preserve it, and es- 
pecially careful, not wantonly or unnecessarily to 
injure the good name of our neighbour, considering 
how great a portion of his happiness depends upon 
it. At the same time we ought to remember, that it 
is utterly inconsistent with the principles of true 
honour, either to seek or to preserve a fair character 
with the world, at the expense of the least particle 
of that which conscience and the law of God have 
declared to be our duty. We shall make a poor ex- 
change indeed, and feel to our cost that we have 
done so, if we barter that honour which proceeds 
from God for the empty praise of weak and fallible 
men. To be good is to be great; and a good man 
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never appears so truly great, as when he boldly en« 
counters persecution and obloquy in the cause of re- 
ligion and virtue. Let it therefore be accounted a 
3mall matter to be judged of man's judgment ; in all 
things approving ourselves the faithful servants of 
our God and Redeemer, by honour and dishonour, by 
good report and evil report, encouraged and sup-* 
ported by the gracious promise of our Lord, ''Blessed 
are ye, when men shall, revile you, and persecute 
you, and say all manner of evil against you, falsely, 
for my sake ; for great is your reward in heaven ;" 
and looking forward to the happy time, when they, 
who amidst all the vicissitudes of this life, have 
steadfastly and honourably adhered to the cause of 
truth and virtue, shall be rewarded with '* an etern 
nal weight of glory." 
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SERMON XVI. 



ON CENSORIOUSNESS. 



Matt. vii. 1. 



Judge notf that ye be not judged. 



The Scriptures inform us^ and experience proves^ 
that wisdom's ways are ways of pleasantness^ and 
that all her paths are peace. A conscience void of 
offence, a blameless conduct, and a wise and virtu- 
ous use and improvement of talents and opportuni- 
ties, are admitted by all, who have duly considered 
the subject of human happiness, to be the only 
sources of inward peace and content, and the best 
security against external annoyance. Hence, if 
man is a free agent, if he is so constituted as to be 
at liberty to choose and to pursue this or that course 
of life, his happiness must, in a great measure, de- 
pend upon himself; in a great measure, I say, but 
not entirely; for, whatever his conduct be, some 
part of his happiness must necessarily depend upon 
others, whose behaviour towards him cannot be 
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matter of entire indifference to hiro, but, must affect 
him with some degree of either pleasure or pain. 
Though an innocent and virtuous life is the best se- 
curity against external injury, it is not a complete 
one. No man can properly be said to be altogether 
independent with respect to happiness. We are all, 
as it were, one family ; in which it is in the power 
of almost any one member to disturb the peace, or 
embitter the comforts of any other member. The 
most prosperous, and apparently happy situation in 
which a man can be placed, it is at least possible for 
the meanest individual to render in some degree 
uneasy and uncomfortable. 

Such is the lot of humanity ; or, rather, such is the 
order established by Providence for the trial and im- 
provement of our virtue. 

In DO respect does the comfort of one man de- 
pend on the will of another, more than in that which 
relates to the approbation or censure which we are 
always so ready to bestow on each other's principles, 
chs^racter, and conduct. Human government may 
protect us from violence and assault, and human 
laws may afford us redress, when we are unjustly or 
fraudulently dealt with; but no human contrivance 
can give us complete security against, or redress of 
injuries done to our reputation and character, though 
these affect us as sensibly as, or perhaps more so* 
than, any other species of injury whatsoever. 

To deliver us from all the evils under which we 
labour in consequence of our fall and degeneracy, 
was the merciful design of our Saviour in coming 
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into the world : to free us from this one in par- 
ticular, seems to have engaged no small share of 
his attention. The feature, by which all his 
doctrines and instructions are more peculiarly 
distinguished, is, next to piety towards God, a 
spirit of benevolence, mutual forbearance and 
charity ; and were all who profess his religion care-, 
fully to cultivate this spirit, and to govern them- 
selves by it, it is hardly conceivable how much their 
present comfort would be increased. Abstracting 
all consideration of futurity, those numerous evils 
and miseries which take their rise from the undue 
prevalence of the selfish and malignant passions, 
would disappear ; and peace, and love, and harmony 
would succeed in their place. 

Censoriousness and rash judgment are plainly 
inconsistent with this evangelical spirit of mutual 
love and charity, and are declared to be so both by 
our Saviour and his apostles, who accordingly give 
us many awful and impressive warnings against a 
practice so subversive of the Christian character, and 
so injurious to human happiness and peace. 

In prosecuting this subject, I propose, from our 
Saviour's words in the text. 

First, To inquire into the nature of censoriousness: 

Secondly, To point out briefly the sources from 
which it most commonly takes its rise : and. 

Thirdly, To lay before you some motives and argu- 
ments to dissuade from this vice ; and, particularly, 
the argument of our Saviour in the text : '' Judge 
not, that ye be not judged/' 
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First, I am to inquire into the nature of censorious- 
ness : " Judge not," saith our Lord ; that is, judge 
not harshly, or uncharitably of your neighbour. We 
are so constituted, that it is impossible for us not to 
form some judgment or other of the conduct and 
character of every person with whom we are ac- 
quainted : every action of a free agent excites in us 
a sentiment of blame or approbation. But, though 
this happens necessarily from the very frame and 
constitution of our nature, yet the sentiment itself, 
I mean, whether it shall be favourable or not to the 
person of whom we judge, is a thing more in our 
own power, than, at first sight, we might be apt to 
suppose. It is true, indeed, that an action indubi- 
tably good, does immediately, and even necessarily, 
command our approbation ; and, that an action 
indubitably bad, does as immediately and neces- 
sarily excite in us a sentiment of blame or dislike : 
but in human life there are so many actions of a 
mixed and doubtful nature, so many apparently good, 
that proceed from improper motives, and so many 
apparently bad that are done with no ill design, that 
it becomes extremely difficult to determine, to which 
class they ought to be respectively assigned: and 
the conclusions we come to, in such cases, will very 
much, if not entirely, depend upon our own temper 
and disposition. If we are animated by a spirit of 
candour, that is, of Christian charity, we shall always 
put the best construction on our neighbour's con- 
duct, that it will bear; for ''charity thinketh no 
evil, but hopeth all things;" but a contrary spirit 
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will incline us to think unfavourably, — to admit mere 
suspicion or vague report as clear evidence of guilt ; 
to aggravate what cannot be denied to be bad by 
dwelling upon and exposing the worst circumstances 
and particulars of the case, and keeping out of view 
the alleviating ones; and to detract from what is 
allowed to be good and meritorious, by ascribing it 
to unworthy motives : — in short, our judgment of 
human conduct will in general be rash and severe, 
often false and unrighteous. In our intercourse with 
the world, we cannot but observe how different the 
accounts are which different persons/ with equal 
opportunities of information, give of the same cha- 
racter. What is praised by one as a prudent and 
necessary economy is reprobated by another as sordid 
and selfish meanness. One man dwells with rap- 
ture on that genierosity and friendship, which another 
condemns as thoughtless prodigality, or laughs at as 
vain ostentation. Here, you are a saint; there, a 
sanctimonious hypocrite. In this company, the 
talents, address and perseverance, by which you 
have attained the object of your ambition, are highly 
commended : « in the next, your success is attributed 
to accident or villany. And with regard to genius, 
learning, eloquence, wit, good sense, beauty ; in 
short, all those accomplishments or advantages, 
whether of mind or body, some at least of which 
every man persuades himself that he possesses in 
some degree, a persuasion on which he founds a con- 
siderable part of his self-estimation, as well as of 
his claim to esteem and respectability with others,—^ 
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with respect to these accomplishments or advantages, 
I say, whether they are possessed by this or that 
man, and in what degree, how rarious, and, not sel- 
dom contradictory, are the opinions and criticisms 
which we meet with! Did this discordancy take 
its rise solely from the imperfection of human dis- 
cernment, then, though we might lament the weak- 
ness of our nature, there would be less cause of com- 
plaint, or, rather, complaint would be unavailing; 
but, if a great, if not the greatest, part of it may 
justly be placed to the account of a wilful or careless 
partiality arising from blind affection on the one 
band, or unreasonable prejudice and the influence 
of bad passions on the other ; then we must acknow- 
ledge, that, weak as mankind are, they are more 
wicked than weak, seeing that, too commonly, for 
the gratification of humour or passion, they make 
little or no account of each other's feelings and com- 
fort, or of the interests of truth and virtue. 

Hence we may learn that the meaning of our 
Saviour's prohibition in the text, b not that we 
should altogether abstain firom expressing an opi- 
nion of our neighbour's character and conduct ; for 
this would be to remove one great check on the 
vicious and profligate, who usually stand more in 
awe of the strictures of men than of the laws of 
God ; and also contrary to the example of our Lord 
and his apostles, who dealt out censure without 
ceremony wherever it was justly due, and might be 
useful for reclaiming offenders, or as a warning to 
others ; but the meaning of it is, that we should 
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never censure unjustly without being well assured 
that our censure is well founded; never unne- 
cessarily, without some plain call of utility, either 
to the person who is the object of our censure> 
or to others who might suffer from his iniquity or 
his example ; and never from any other motive than 
a sincere desire to do good. 

There can be no fault in expressing the indigna* 
tion which is so apt to arise in the virtuous mind on 
the view of vice and villany : there can be no fault in 
stigmatizing the crimes of the profligate, or in exposing 
the artifices of the fraudulent : there can be none in 
animadverting with severity on that conduct which 
tends to lessen the reverence of mankind for the 
obligations of religion and virtue, to corrupt the mo- 
rals, or to disturb the peace of society ; on the con* 
trary, he, who does these things with prudence and 
spirit,is plainly a public benefactor. But to take up 
and propagate an ill report without sufficient evidence 
of guilt ; to receive, and retail as true, imputations 
which have no other foundation than slight testi<» 
mony or mere surmise ; to condemn absolutely, and 
in the lump, without charitable allowance for cir« 
cumstances, and without balancing merits with de« 
fects; to fix upon any particular folly, defect, or 
impropriety, with which a good man may be charge- 
able, (for even the best are not faultless,) and to 
make it a continual subject of ridicule, or ill-na-> 
tured animadversion, without bringing into view the 
general excellence of his character ; to aggravate the 
distress of the unfortunate, by attributing their cala- 
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mities to vice or misconduct ; to endeavour to render 
a person odious and contemptible, and to brand 
him as impious or disaffected, because he does not 
think as you do in religion or politics : to do all or 
any of these things is evidently that breach of Chris- 
tian charity which we call censoriousness, that is, 
judging rashly, or with undue severity of our neigh- 
bour, which is so expressly forbidden, and against 
which we are so solemnly warned in the text. 

Secondly, We shall now endeavour briefly to 
point out the sources from which this unchristian 
practice most commonly takes itis rise. 

The selfish passions appear to be its chief origin ; 
their tendency being to blunt and deaden, and, when 
indulged to excess, entirely to extinguish that sen- 
sibility of heart, which, if cherished as it ought to 
be, would always lead us to respect the feelings, 
and promote the happiness of each other. Pride 
is a great enemy to candour. The proud man looks 
with contempt on all around him ; and it is scarcely 
to be expected that he will do justice to the merits, 
or be very tender of the character and reputation of 
persons whom he thus despises. If he is doubtful 
of his pre-eminence, (which happens soinetimes, 
though rarely,) envy of those who contest, or seem 
to contest it with him, will put him . upon using 
every art to lower their character in the public esti- 
mation, by which he flatters himself that he exalts 
his own. In like manner, interfering interests, 
whether real or imaginary, are, with the covetous 
and ambitious, the source of much obloquy and 
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detraction. And, need 1 mention, that anger, re- 
venge, hatred, malice, by whatever cause these pas- 
sions have been excited, are no less unfriendly to a 
just and candid estimation of the merits and demerits 
of those who are the objects of them ? A man under 
the influence of any one of these passions, thinks of 
nothing for the time but how he may give pain to 
the person who has excited it ; and so generally is 
this understood to be the case, that we are usually 
very shy of giving credit to an unfavourable account 
of any man, when it is given by a person whom we 
know to be his enemy. 

But though the selfish passions are the chief, they 
are not the only source of censoriousness. Some 
degree of some one of them is indeed generally 
at the bottom of the unfair judgments which we 
pass upon one another ; but does not mere ignorance, 
where there is no malice or envy, but only a little 
vanity, which is apt to arrogate a knowledge of 
every thing, frequently hazard censure in cases 
where a competent acquaintance with the subject 
would have withheld it, or, perhaps, furnished 
grounds for commendation ? And do we not also 
meet with instances of people, who, though they 
cannot be charged with any great malignity, or de- 
pravity of heart, yet, from mere thoughtlessness and 
levity, utter a thousand things injurious to the inte-^ 
rest or character, or painful to the feelings of others, 
from which a moment's right reflection on the mis- 
chief they do, would probably have induced them to 
refrain? With such persons we may remark, that 
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iadiiference to the sufferings and feelings of others 
is exceedingly apt to become habitual; they come 
at last to disregard every check and consideration 
that would abridge them of their favourite amuse- 
ment, and go on, scattering around them firebrands* 
arrows, and death ; excusing or defending this prac-» 
tice upon the ground, that they were all the while 
but in sport. Many fall into this practice, too, from 
mere idleness. Incapable of being entertained with 
their own inflections, and the news and common 
occurrences of the day not being sufficient to oc- 
cupy the whole of their time, they are under a kind 
of necessity of doing something merely to escape 
from the languor c^ their unhappy condition ; and 
their most common resource is, commenting upon 
the concerns, and criticising the conduct, of their 
neighbours ; circulating the tale of scandal, and 
listening to, and repeating anecdotes and stories, no 
matter to whose advantage or disadvantage, pro-^ 
vided they are amused for the time. If such persons 
would only, now and then, bestow a litUe of that 
time, which they are often, at a loss how to employ, 
on a serious consideration of their own character, 
and the obligations of the religion which they pro- 
fess, they might probably discover that if they do 
no good to society, the very least that is incumbent 
on them is to abstain from doing it harm. 

I shall mention only one other source of censorious- 
ness ; and it is one which will probably not be consi^- 
dered as meriting equal severity of reprehension with 
any of those which have been enumerated. A long 
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experience of the world, which, we all know, is full 
of disappointment, and in which the best must meet 
with much suffering and ill treatment, has a ten- 
dency to beget, even in pious and benevolent minds, 
a chagrin and irritability of temper very unfa- 
vourable to candid judgment. Persons of this cha- 
racter are too apt to be provoked, and to condemn 
without sufficient examination; and are often hurried^ 
even by their zeal in the cause of virtue, into an as- 
perity of censure, of which, in their cooler moments, 
they themselves must disapprove. 

Having thus endeavoured to show in what censori- 
ousness consists, and to point out the most usual 
sources of it, I proceed. 

Thirdly, To offer some motives and ai^uments to 
dissuade you from it ; and particularly, the argument 
of our Saviour in the text, ^' Judge not, that ye be 
not judged." 

1 . You must be aware of the obligation of Chrisr- 
tian precepts, and how much it concerns you to 
regulate your temper and conversation by them, in 
order to your being the true disciples of Christ. Need 
I repeat what you have so often heard, that to inflict 
unnecessary pain or suffering upon any creature, is 
entirely contrary both to the spirit and letter of the 
Christian code, which, if it enjoins any one duty 
more than another, it is, that we should not only ab- 
stain from injuring our neighbour in any manner of 
way, but do him all the kind and friendly offices in 
our power. Now, how does a regard to this duty 
consist with the practice which I have at this 
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time endeavoured to expose ? For by it we wound 
each other in the tenderest part ; and this, usually, 
without any benefit to ourselves, unless it be ac- 
counted a benefit to gratify malignity of heart, or 
to indulge in thoughtless levity of discourse. This 
practice indeed is matter of universal complaint; 
and none complain more loudly than the most g[uilty, 
when they happen to suffer by it. 

2. It may be observed, that censoriousness is not 
only mischievous to others, but very much degrades 
the character of the person who is addicted to it, which 
indeed must appear evident from the account which 
has been given of the sources of this vice. , Can the 
fountain be sweet, from which issue waters so unpa- 
latable and so noxious? Can he be regarded as 
amiable or respectable, who proves himself to be 
either under the influence of the worst passions of the 
human heart, or totally indifferent to human happi- 
ness ? If then we consider it a matter of any im- 
portance to have our self-esteem well founded, or to 
stand high in the estimation of the world, we will 
carefully repress any tendency we may observe ia 
ourselves to comment with undue severity on any 
part of the character and conduct of our neighbour ; 
and for this purpose, the best, and, indeed, the only 
effectual method we can take, is to remove the cause ; 
that is, to exert ourselves to the utmost, to master 
the passions, and correct the habits, finom which 
censoriousness takes its rise. Let us now, in the 

3rd, and last place, consider the argument, or 
rather warning, of our Saviour in the text ; ''Judge 
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not, that ye be not judged :" or, as it is explained 
in the following verse; ''with what judgment ye 
judge, ye shall be judged ; and with what measure 
ye mete, it shall be measured to you again." God 
will judge the world in righteousness. All shall re- 
ceive according to the deeds done in the body, 
whether they have been good, or whether they liave 
been evil. Every offender will be punished in pro- 
portion to the enormity of his offence. We are 
not therefore to infer from this passage, that the 
offence forbidden in it will be visited with a judg- 
ment more severe than sins that are more heinous, 
of which there are many; or that judgment will be 
executed on the person who is guilty of it, whether 
he repent of it, or not, or that, in passing sentence, 
merciful allowance will not be made for alleviating 
circumstances, or that the better parts of his character 
will not be equitably considered. In the Scriptures, 
it is usual, in order to render the advantage of obe- 
dience, and the danger of disobedience more obvious 
and affecting, to annex special promises and threaten- 
ings to the observance or transgression of particular 
precepts : as, '* blessed are they that mourn, for they 
shall be comforted ;" *' blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy ;" and, " judge not, that ye 
be not judged ;" but, we are not thence to conclude, 
that we shall be judged on a partial review of our 
character and conduct; for, this would be inconsistent 
with the intimation given in Scripture of a future 
retribution, as well as discoveries made in it of the 
divine equity and justice. In any view of this 
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matter, however, the warning in the text is suffi- 
ciently awful ; and it is no slight danger, to which 
those who disregard it expose themselves. If we 
could only bring ourselves habitually to remember, 
that we must give an account of every idle word, of 
every ill-natured remark, of every spiteful insinua- 
tion, of every unfair and malicious comment ; and, 
that by our words we shall be justified, and by our 
words M'e shall be condemned; and were we to 
allow ourselves seriously to consider that we are to 
look for mercy, only according as we show mercy, 
and kindness, and compassion, and are candid and 
charitable in our conversation with and concern- 
ing one another : and at the same time, to re- 
flect how shockingly guilty we are, in all re- 
spects, in the sight of a holy God, to whom, were he 
strict to mark our iniquities, we should not be able 
to answer for one of a thousand : — ^Were we seriously 
to consider all this, I should imagine we should 
hardly dare to indulge one uncharitable thought, 
much less, to censure, and condemn, and tear each 
other^s character to pieces, as we too frequently do. 
We learn from Scripture, then, that (Jod will 
judge the censorious and uncharitable, — a conside- 
ration, which of itself one would think sufficient to 
reclaim them ; but we may add another, which, 
though not so awful and affecting to those who feel 
any concern for their future happiness, is yet too im- 
portant to be omitted : their fellow-men will judge 
them ; those who suffer by them will retaliate upon 
them. With the self-same measure, with which 
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they deal out abase and censure on their neighbours, 
will their neighbours bestow abuse and censure upon 
them. Nay, we sometimes see, that of what they 
hare thus sown in iniquity, they reap an hundred- 
fold : by which means, not only their own lives are 
rendered uneasy, but the peace of society is dis- 
turbed : they not only trample under foot the laws 
of Christ themselves, but tempt and provoke others 
to do the same : so that it is no small or trifling guilt 
they have to answer for : it is indeed a heinous and 
complicated guilt, and such as, if unforsaken and 
murepented of, must finally ruin them." Wo unto 
the world, because of offences;" saith our Lord, 
'' for it must needs be, that offences come : but wo 
unto that man, by whom the offence cometh : it were 
better for him, that a millstone were hanged about 
his neck, and that he were drowned in the depth of 
the sea." 

Upon the whole : if we entertain any respect for 
the feelings and comfort of others, or any concern 
for our own true dignity ; if we deem it of any im- 
portance that peace and mutual friendship, in place 
of discord and animosity, should prevail in the 
society of which we are members; and, above all, 
if we would look forward with a well-grounded hope, 
that, through the merits of a Redeemer, we shall be 
mercifully dealt with in the great day of account, 
we will carefully restrain, and do our utmost to root 
out any propensity we may feel in ourselves to the 
sin of censoriousness. Whilst, with zeal and firm- 
ness, we exert our best abilities to maintain the 
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cause of truth, and advance the interests of religion, 
we will watch over ourselves, lest any bad passion 
should mingle itself with our purer motives, and mis- 
lead us from the path, or carry us beyond the limits, 
which the great law of Christian charity prescribes : 
And, through life, our first and last, our constant and 
uniform care and solicitude will be, to make up our 
peace in heaven, by following peace with all men, and 
that holiness, without which no man shall see the 
Lord. 
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SERMON XVII. 

THE CHARACTERISTICS OF THE TRUE FOLLOWERS 

OF CHRIST. 



Matt. xvi. 24—28. 

Then said Jenu unto his disciples^ if any man will come after me^ 
let him deny himself and take up his eross^ and follow me. For 
whosoever will save his life shall lose it : and whosoever will lose 
his life for my sake shall find it. For what is a man profited^ 
if he shall gain the whole worlds and lose his own soul f or what^ 
shcUl a man give in exchange for his soul ? For the Son of man 
shall conU in the glory of his Father with his angels ; and then 
he sheUl reward every man according to his works. Verily I 
say unto you^ There be some standing here which shall not taste 
of death, till they see the Son of man coming in his kingdom. 

In examining ourselves, and in endeavouring to form 
a just estimate of our religious character, we can 
adopt no better method than diligently to compare it 
with those places in Scripture where our Saviour 
describes the marks which characterize his genuine 
followers, and distinguish them from the rest of the 
world. For as we profess ourselves to be the dis- 
ciples of Christ, and by such profession engage to 
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obey him as our Lord and Master ; so, to be barely 
consistent, we must consider his laws and injunctions 
as binding upon us, even though, in some instances, 
we should not be able to perceive the reasonableness 
of them. But how indisputably will the obligation 
appear, when we discover that his commands are all 
of them, not only highly reasonable in themselves, 
but entirely calculated to promote and secure both 
our present and future welfare and happiness. 

Of those requisites, which he declares to be es- 
sential to the Christian character, there are some, 
which at first view, may appear unfriendly to our 
happiness, difficult of attainment, and not altogether 
consistent with the account he gives of his service ; 
namely, *' That his yoke was easy, and his burden 
light:" but, upon further and more mature con- 
sideration, we shall find, that they are highly condu- 
cive, both to the perfection of our nature, and to the 
increase of our temporal felicity. 

Of this nature are the frequent intimations which 
he gives us, that, unless we deny ourselves, and take 
up our cross ; unless we hate father and mother, and 
wife and children, and be ready to part with every 
thing, that is near and dear to us for his sake ; that 
is, if we prefer not our duty and allegiance to him, 
to our ease or pleasure, to worldly attachments aod 
advantages, — in short, to every earthly consideration, 
we cannot be his disciples. But in this, there will 
appear nothing harsh or unreasonable, or in the least 
inconsistent with what he declared concerning his 
religion at other times, — if we consider^ 
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Firsts— That even in human estimation, a man 
would be accounted infamous, who should prove un- 
faithful to a master, to whom he had solemnly vowed 
attachment and fidelity ; and it would require no 
small degree of provocation on the part of the master, 
to justify such a servant in the opinion of the world 
and save him from general contempt and indigqa* 
lion. That the services required of him, were diffi- 
cult and disagreeable, would not be held as a su®- 
cient apology. It would even be said, that ill treat- 
ment wa^ no valid excuse for negligence or dis- 
respect, and that nothing could justify disobedience 
to the master's commands, short of its being impos- 
sible for the servant to comply with them, without a 
breach of the laws of God, and the laws of his 
country* Now, if these are our notions with respect 
to the fidelity and obedience, which a man owes to an 
earthly master, whom he hath come under a solemn 
obligation to follow and to obey ; shall we deem our- 
selves innocent or excusable, if we fail in the duty 
which we owe to the great Captain qf our salvation, 
whose authority over us, we acknowledge to be su- 
preme, and whom, by the very profession of his 
religion, we declare ourselves bound to serve with 
fidelity and afiection ? Shall we say, that his yoke, 
so far firom being easy and light, is a burden too 
heavy for us to bear, that his commandments are 
intolerably grievous, and we cannot obey tbem ? 

Secondly, — ^They, who speak thus of the precepts 
of the Gospel, either do not understand them, or 
wilfully misrepresent them. Say, what doth our 
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Lord and Master require of us, even when his com- 
mands seem the most difficult to be obeyed ? *' To 
deny ourselves, to take up our cross, and to follow 
him." If by ''denying ourselves*' we are to under- 
stand the sacri6ce of inclination to what we know to 
be our own duty ; a rational self-government and self- 
control ; — such restraint and regulation of the infe- 
rior appetites and passions of our nature, as shall 
prevent excess in the indulgence of them ; so far 
from having reason to complain of this command as 
grievous, experience proves that, as we value real 
pleasure, and wish to avoid what would render us 
both miserable and contemptible, it is our interest as 
well as duty to comply with it. A virtuous restraint 
both of sensual appetite, and of the passions which 
belong peculiarly to the mind, never fails to be 
attended with outward respectability and inward 
satisfaction ; whilst a vicious indulgence in these 
respects, is but too often seen to bring upon the 
person guilty of it, shame, and sorrow, and remorse- 
But, what shall we say to " taking up our cross ?" 
Does our doing so, also contribute to our temporal 
felicity? Is there no severity in enjoining us to 
submit with patience and even with cheerfulness to 
persecution, to loss of goods and reputation, and 
even to death itself, " rather than deny our profes- 
sion, or act unsuitably to it ? Is this an easy com- 
mand ? Is it pleasant to be persecuted and robbed, 
and made the objects of reproach and vituperation ? 
I answer, that nothing can be more bitter, or less 
tolerable, if we meet with such treatment as evil 
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doers; the misery we suffer from it, being unspeakably 
aggravated by the consciousness of its being deserved. 
But, on the other hand, if it is for inflexible adherence 
to duty, that we are thus treated, — this alters the case 
entirely. If we suffer for righteousness' sake, main- 
taining" our integrity in the midst of trial and per- 
secution, then, the testimony of conscience, that we 
acquit ourselves honourably in circumstances of diffi- 
culty, will prove not only a firm support to our 
patience, but a source of unspeakable inward satis- 
faction ; a satisfaction for which we cannot pay too 
dear a price ; because, without it, any real happiness 
even in this world is impossible : — so that the reward 
of constancy commences even in our present state ; 
and when we look forward to another, the self- 
approbation in which it consists is elevated into rap- 
ture ; our Lord having pronounced sufferers for 
adherence to himself to be blessed, and declared that 
they have ]the greatest reason to rejoice, and to be 
exceeding glad, because great is their reward in 
heaven. 

Let us take another view of this question. There 
are some, perhaps not a few, who are much affected 
by the praise or blame of those around them, and 
are apt so to shape their conduct, that they may 
obtain the one and avoid the other, without consider- 
ing or paying much regard to what is really incum- 
bent upon them. To such let me say, that the 
virtues of fortitude and fidelity, are necessary in- 
gredients of a worthy and respectable character, and 
that he who is in any considerable degree deficient in 
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these virtues, must and will be an object of general 
contemptf — if not general, — at least of copt^mpt ta 
persons whose good opinion is pf any value. What 
do we think of a man, who, having embarked in s) 
cause, of which he is well assured, that the prosperity 
and success will be attended with much hopour and 
advantage to himself and others, is, notwit)istandiog» 
induced by oppositign, by contumely, pr by threats 
of ill usage, to desert it ? Such a man is despised 
even by bis persecutors ; and his pusillanimity must 
b^ reprobated by all who witness his apostacy^, Tb^^ 
pTofessing Christian, who denies his Lord, by de- 
clining to suffer on his account, when called tp do so 
in the course of Providence, is ei^actly in this pre- 
dicament, and justly incurs the same reproach. So 
that even those whp are so weak as tQ make their 
happiness depend in a great me^surp uppn the breath 
pf others, have this encouragement to suffer for their 
religion, rather than deny it, that they wiU thereby in 
all probability escape the censure^ which they dread, 
and obtain the praise they covet, — that praise of 
men, upon which they appear tp set a higher value 
than upon any thing else. 

Thus, humanly speaking, the command to deny 
ourselves, and take up our cross, is not so l^rsh or 
unreasonable as at first view we might be apt to 
suppose it. When, rightly considered, it will he 
found to be admirably calculated to promote, not 
only our eternal, but even our temporal happiness ; 
and, consequently, quite consistently with our iiord's 
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declaration) that his yoke was easy and his hnrden 
light. 

But, further,— Whatever the temporal conse- 
quences of obedience may be, the command to deny 
c^urselves, and take up our cross, is peremptory. 
Whatever sacrifice or struggle obedience may cost 
us, the precept must be obeyed. As Christians, we 
must abstain from vicious indulgence, refuse sinful 
gratification, cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of 
the flesh and of the spirit ; in short, part with our 
vices, however dear they may be to us : and, though 
the separation should be no less painful than would 
be the plucking out a right eye, or cutting off ^ 
right hand ; for this very cogept reason, that, as 
Christians, we engage to do all this, declaring, by 
the very profession of Christianity, that it is only in 
the event of our acting suitably to this profession, 
that we look for benefit or blessing of any kind from 
the Author of our religion : and let not this be consi* 
dered a hard condition. It has been shown that 
compliance is our interest, even were our views con- 
fined to the world that now is ; and the objection of 
difficulty is obviated by the promise of heavenly 
aids, which will assuredly be imparted if we sin- 
cerely ask them. 

. Again, — The command to take up our cross, is no 
less peremptory ; and, as Christians, we are bound 
to obey it, even to the laying down of life, were we 
called to that trial for adhering to our religion, or 
in the discharge of Christian duty. For our Lord 
hath said, (v. 26.) " Whosoever will save his life 
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shall lose it ; and whosoever will lose his life for my 
sake shall find it." That is to say, — He who is so 
devoted to his Saviour that he would lay down his 
life rather than deny him, or disobey any of his 
commands, consults his own real and permanent 
interest ; because for this poor, short, and uncertain 
life, which he sacrifices in so righteous a cause, he 
shall receive a life eternal in the heavens, — a life 
glorious and happy beyond what we are at present 
to conceive. But, on the other hand, ** Whosoever 
will save his life shall lose it." He who is a disciple 
of Christ only so far as it suits his ease and conve- 
nience to be so, — who, when trial comes^ sacrifices 
principle and duty to worldly interest, or even the 
preservation of life ; though he may thereby escape 
much trouble in this world, he forfeits all claim to 
that immortal life which is of infinitely more value 
than the present, and, being separated from the 
love of God which is in Christ Jesus, becomes liable 
to the secpnd death. The Apostles and first Chris- 
tians were called to suffer, and did suffer for their 
religion ; and having approved themselves faithful 
unto the death, have obtained a crown of life. But 
the religion of Jesus having been long since esta- 
blished over a great part of the world, no such trial 
as to part with life, or even to suffer the least perso- 
nal inconvenience on account of our faith, is now re- 
quired of us. We of this nation, under the free and 
happy constitution of government with which we 
are blessed, may worship the God of our fathers, 
and the God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
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after any mode or form we please, none making us 
afraid. Yet, even in these times, he who would live 
godly in the world, will sometimes meet with oppo- 
sition in his course ; is sometimes assailed with ridi- 
cule, and made an object of derision by the un- 
godly and profane ; and may sometimes be called to 
sacrifice interest, pleasure, nay, friendship itself to the 
duty which he owes his Lord. None of these things 
ought to move him from his steadfastness. None of 
these things do move the true Christian from it. He 
puts to himself the important question proposed by our 
Lord in the next verse (26,) ''For what is a man 
profited if he shall gain the whole world and lose his 
own soul, or what shall a man give in exchange for 
his soul ?" And the answer which common sense 
compels him to give determines his choice, which is, 
and must be, to do all he can to secure the better 
part. Every prudent man, in conducting his worldly 
affairs, will consider well beforehand what profit or 
loss may attend the success or failure of an under- 
taking in which he proposes to engage ; and he will 
omit no means, spare no exertion, which may appear 
necessary for securing the former, and preventing 
the latter. But the children of this world are wiser 
in their generation than the children of light. The 
profit or loss which will attend our success or failure 
as Christians, is stated to us clearly, and from the 
highest authority. Nay, we are convinced, we 
cannot so much as entertain the least doubt, that 
nothing of this world — nothing that is earthly and 
perishing, can possibly compensate for the loss of 
that which must live for ever. And yet, stmnge to 
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tell ! — this truth, so plain, so obvious, and so infi- 
nitely important, produces scarcely any perceptible 
effect upon the lives and conversations of the gene- 
rality of men. What numbers do we see pursuing 
MTorldly honours, riches, and pleasures, with as 
much application and keenness as if any of these 
things were really the chief good, without ever 
seeming to bestow a thought upon what shall be^ 
come of their souls, or to remember that they have 
to render an account of their conduct ? Which is 
surely as absurd as if a man, for a present trifling 
gratification or pleasure, should agree to be con- 
fined in a dungeon, or suffer excessive pain during 
the remainder of his life. The fate of such thought- 
less and inconsiderate men will be dreadful indeed 
when (as we read in the 27tb verse) '' The Son of 
the man shall come in the glory of his Father, for 
then he shall reward every man according to his 
works." 

There is none of the great truths which the Son of 
God came to reveal to mankind, which he repeats 
oftener, or seems more solicitous to impress upon the 
minds of his followers, than this one : that there 
shall be a future judgment when all shall be re- 
warded or punished according to their works. And, 
one would imagine, that this one truth, so awful in 
itself, and so infinitely important to us, would be 
sufficient, did we seriously and thoroughly believe 
and consider it, to wean us from sin; make us 
hasten with the utmost eagerness to embrace the 
terms upon which salvation is offered. If we stand 
in awe of an earthly tribunal, and are careful to do 
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nothing which may render us obnoxious to it ; how 
much more ought we to stand in awe of that dread 
tribunal, before which we must appear, which we 
can neither escape nor deceive, and whose decree is 
final and irreversible ! When a man is to be tried 
at the bar of an earthly judge, whose severest sen- 
tence can extend Quly to the extinction of his mortal 
life, with what concern and diligence doth he pre-^ 
pare for his defence ; how anxious is he to give a 
iavourable impression of his own character ! How 
careful to search out, and bring forward every cir- 
cumstance that may tend to his justification 1 And 
with what solicitude and trepidation doth he await 
the event ! And yet, though we know to a certainty 
that we shall every one of us be tried at the bar of 
the Great Judge of all the earth, fi-om whom no veil 
can screen us, and before whom no art or manage^ 
ment, no quirk of law, or plausible misrepresenta- 
tion, will avail us ; nothing but a right use of the 
talents we received, and a strict compliance with the 
tbrms of the Gospel ; — ^though we know all this, I 
say, to a certainty, let me ask whether it afi'ects u^ 
with that concern and anxiety — that solicitude and 
trepidation, which might be expected, considering 
the greatness of the stake at hazard ; a stake, com«- 
]>ared with which any matter or question depending 
upon the sentence of an earthly judge, vanishes into 
nothing. We speak with seeming awe and reve^- 
rence of the great and terrible day of accounts ; but, 
somehow or other, the heart does not feel that con^ 
viction — that deep and sincere conviction of its rea- 
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lity, which, if we did feel it, would make us have an 
eye to it in all our conduct. Were this practical 
conviction habitually present to our minds, we should 
never, in that case, complain of any, even the most 
apparently harsh of our Lord's commands, as grie- 
vous ; but, with joy and gratitude, we should be 
ready and resolved to follow him in all duty, and 
obedience, and self-denial, — to sufferings, to prison, 
and even to death; counting all things but loss, 
compared with his favour and an interest in his 
merits ; and it would be our constant and fervent 
prayer to Almighty God that he would enable us by 
his grace so to acquit ourselves in the confession of 
our Saviour before men, as that, at the final judg- 
ment, he might acknowledge and confess us before 
his Father who is in heaven, and pronounce upon 
us the blessed sentence, — ** Well done, good and 
faithful servants, enter ye into the joy of your 
Lord." Those who were present on this occasion, 
and heard our Lord's discourse, having long since 
tasted of death, what he says in the conclusion of it 
cannot refer to the final judgment of which he had 
just before spoken, (v. 28.) *' Verily, I say unto 
you, there be some standing here which shall not 
taste of death till they see the Son of man coming 
in his kingdom." This, as well as every other pro- 
phecy of our Lord, was verified in the sense in which 
it was meant to be understood, being referable to 
the propagation and reception of the Gospel in most 
of the countries of the then civilized world. That 
we are thus to understand it, appears from the 
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parallel passages in Mark's Gospel, (eh. ix. 1.) 
" There are some standing here that shall not taste 
of death till they see the kingdom of God come with 
power ;" that is to say, "till they see the increase 
and enlargement of my Church by the preaching 
and propagation of the Gospel." 

Having thus endeavoured to explain and illustrate 
this passage of Scripture, and used, I hope success- 
fully, some arguments to show the reasonableness of 
Christ's commands, and the obligations we are under, 
and the motives we have to obey them ; I shall just 
only add, that it is in vain for us to profess that we 
believe in Christ, and trust in the efficacy of his 
atonement, unless we be fully determined, with the 
help of God, and in the strength of his grace, to con- 
form to his will in all things, whatever earthly sacri- 
fice such conformity may cost us, — that we need not 
think nor propose to serve two such opposite masters 
as Grod and mammon, that being quite impossible ; 
— and that, if it is our choice to serve God rather 
than mammon, we must consider every thing of this 
world as nothing, — of no value whatever, — when it 
comes in competition with our duty to Him, because 
He is the Eternal King, and great Judge of the Uni- 
verse, by whom our state and portion for ever shall 
be finally determined. 
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SERMON XVIII. 



ON FUTURE RETRIBUTION. 



2 Cor. v. 11, — ^first clause. 
Knovoing therefore the terrors of the Lord^ we persuade men. 

Hope and fear are passions deeply implanted in our 
nature ; and to their influence may be referred a 
very considerable part of human conduct. Religion, 
and especially revealed religion, addresses itself 
chiefly to these passions ; proposing on the one hand 
the most glorious rewards, both present and future, 
as motives to embrace it, and to be governed by its 
dictates ; and assuring mankind on the other, that 
the inevitable consequence of rejecting it, and con- 
temning its laws, will be not only a forfeiture of the 
happiness which it offers, but a positive infliction of 
severe and never-ending punishment. It sets before 
us life and death as objects of hope and fear; it 
expressly declares, that ** we must all appear before 
the judgment-seat of Christ, that every one may 
receive the things done in his body, according to 
that he hath done, whether it be good or bad." And 
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again : that God will render ta every man according 
to his deeds : '' To them, who, by patient continu- 
ance in well-doing, seek for glory, and honour, and 
immortality, eternal life ; but, unto them that are 
contentious, and obey not the truth, but obey un- 
righteousness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and 
anguish, upon every soul of man that doeth evil." 

In our present fallen condition, hope, alone, very 
seldom proves a sufficient incentive to seek after the 
happiness proposed to us by our religion. Even 
those who, upon the whole, rejoice in the hope of 
the glory of God, find sufficient cause in their con- 
sciousness of weakness and imperfection, to make them 
occasionally fear and tremble. And very many, there 
is but too much reason to suspect, would gladly give up 
their claim to an interest in the promises of the Gospel, 
provided they could be fully assured of escaping the 
punishment denounced in it against the workers of ini- 
quity. To suoh persons, it is in vain to address argu- 
ments drawn from the pleasures of a holy life, or of a 
spiritual intercourse with the Deity; — in vain, to tell 
them of tlmt ineffable satisfaction of heart, that holy 
joy, thdit peace of mind which passeth all understand- 
ing, which dwell with those whose constant aim it 
b ta please God ; who love, fear, adore, and obey 
him, because he is all perfect, infinitely powerful, 
vdse and good. In vain, you would allure them to 
the practice of those duties which he commands, and 
to the acquisition of that temper and disposition of 
mind, which he approves, by exhibiting to their view, 
and pressing on their consideration, the happy con- 

r2 
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sequences which would result to them » both here and 
hereafter, from such a conduct. The habitual sinner, 
who hath lived without God in the world, and is 
enslaved to his lusts, can scarcely be brought to listen 
to the offer of any other pleasure, than that which 
sensual gratification affords. And even, if he should 
listen to a discourse on the pleasures of religion, 
it would be almost as unintelligible to him, as a dis- 
quisition on the nature of colours would be to a man 
who had been bom blind. He wants or, at least, is 
greatly deficient in, the sense or apprehension on 
which what is said on that subject is fitted to make 
an impression. To bring such a person to repentance, 
and a new and better life, it therefore becomes ne- 
cessary to alarm his fears, by setting before him the 
terrors of the Lord. And if, in addressing him, you 
can in the first place so far prevail, as to convince 
him of the reality of a future state of retribution, 
then will there be good ground to hope, he may be 
persuaded to repent and forsake his sins, that, 
through the merits of a Redeemer, he may become 
an object of the Divine mercy, and escape the 
dreadful fate of being finally cast into the place of 
torment prepared for the wicked. 

First, — With regard to the reality of a future state 
of retribution, let me call your attention to the fol- 
lowing considerations. 

We all acknowledge the existence of a God. Were 
it denied, it is a point which might without difficulty, 
be established by the most convincing and satisfactory 
proof. We discover by the light of reason, that is. 
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by making use of this faculty, in examining those 
manifestations of himself^ which he hath made in 
the works of his creation, and the conduct of his 
providence, that this Being must be infinitely power- 
ful, wise, and good. If he is an all -wise and bene- 
volent Being, which all nature, nay, the very con- 
stitution of our own frame, to go no further, pro- 
claims him to be ; then, it necessarily follows, that 
he must delight in the happiness of his creatures, 
and if he does not create them absolutely happy, 
that he will make them capable of becoming so, 
and will afford the means requisite for the attainment 
of that end. Such means were certainly in the 
power of an omnipotent Being to bestow ; and that 
an infinitely good Being would bestow them, we 
cannot for a moment entertain the smallest doubt. 
But, we actually find, that our beneficent Creator 
hath been most liberal in this respect; He hath so 
constituted us, that our duty and our happiness are 
inseparably connected. And that we might be at no 
loss to know wherein our duty consisted, he hath 
placed a monitor within our breasts, by which we 
are taught to distinguish between right and wrong, 
and prompted to pursue the one, and warned to 
avoid the other. Superadded to this, he hath been 
graciously pleased to reveal to us a law, in which our 
duty is fully made known to us, and explained and 
enforced in the clearest and most convincing manner. 
That this law is of Divine origin, we have no reason 
to doubt, for not only are the external proofs, with 
which it is transmitted to us, as clear and unexcep- 
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tionable as any thing of the kind can be, but its own 
internal excellence, and the suitableness of its doc- 
trines and precepts to the nature and condition of 
man, evidently shew that it is dictated by the Spirit 
of God. But a law without sanctions annexed to it, 
could have no effect in securing our obedience. It 
could be considered only in the light of a directory ; 
and not as affording encouragement to obedience, on 
the one hand, by promises of reward, — or deterring 
from disobedience on the other by denunciations of 
punishment. But, as has been already observed, the 
law of God is any thing but deficient in this respect. 
Under the Divine government, the rewards of obe- 
dience are no less than the greatest possible happi- 
ness, that may be enjoyed in this life, and in the 
world to come, a bliss ^ perfect, unbounded, and ever- 
lasting, such as eye hath not seen, nor ear heard, 
neither hath it entered into the heart of man to con- 
ceive. The punishment denounced against trans- 
gressors is dreadful and terrible beyond conception. 
It is not the extinction of existence, but continuance 
in it for ever, in a state of torment, — such as, when 
we attempt to conceive it, as described in several 
places in Scripture, makes the mind shrink back with 
horror, and anxious to persuade itself, that God is. 
too merciful to punish any of his creatures, in a 
manner so terribly severe. But His word forbids the 
indulgence of any such suggestion. It is. there ex- 
pressly declared) that the wicked shall be cast into 
hell-fire, prepared for the devil and his angels, — and 
there left to be tormented by spirits as wicked as them- 
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selves, without a ray of comfort, or a glimmering of 
hope, that their sufferings shall ever have an end. 
This, I say. Scripture declares, shall be the fate of 
those who persist in a wicked course^ and die in a 
state of impenitence. And let no person flatter 
himself with the conceit, that this is an idle tale, 
fabricated by designing men, in order the more 
easily to enslave the multitude, and render them 
subservient to their wills. That this doctrine hath 
been made a handle of to carry on and effect such 
wicked puposes as these, cannot be denied ; but the 
abuse of a doctrine does not prove that it is false. 
The doctrine of a future retribution, as it stands on 
the firm foundation of Divine authority, so also is it 
reasonable in itself, as corresponding with the pas- 
sions of hope and fear, so deeply implanted in our 
nature, and evidently the chief springs of human 
action. Accordingly we find, that the belief of a 
future state in which every man was to be rewarded 
or punished, according to the deeds done in the body, 
has obtained, and has been the fundamental article 
of all religions, in all ages, and among all nations, 
since the beginning of the world. This doctrine was, 
no doubt, frequently obscured by the grossest fic- 
tions ; yet, still it obtained, in some shape or other, 
and was believed, not by the vulgar only, but also 
by the greatest and most profound philosophers of 
antiquity. What were all the gods of the heathen 
world, but men who had done eminent services to 
the community in which they lived, — which induced 
their fellow-citizens to pay them Divine honours after 
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tbeir death ? And, evidently, it would be absurd to 
suppose, that those who offered this homage, did not 
believe that the objects of it existed in another state. 
Search the history of mankind in every age, from the 
creation of the world to the present time ; examine 
all the accounts which have been given of every 
nation and people under heaven, from the most cul- 
tivated and civilized inhabitants of Europe, to the 
savages who roam in the wilds of America ; and you 
shall not find, that there ever existed, or that there 
does exist, a people without ideas of religion, and 
the belief of a future state. 

There have indeed been individuals, who have 
taken infinite pains to persuade themselves and 
others, that religion is altogether a fiction ; but in 
this attempt they have never been able to succeed 
in any considerable degree. And indeed it could 
hardly be expected, that even the greatest abilities, 
which, unhappily, have sometimes been exerted in 
the cause of infidelity, could either maintain or pro- 
pagate successfully opinions, which contradicted the 
common sense of mankind. We are not, however, 
by any means to understand, that the belief of this 
doctrine has been confined to the ignorant and illi- 
terate ; so far is this from being the case, that the 
ablest, wisest, and best informed men in every age, 
have been convinced of, and have asserted, its truth. 
For instance, it is not likely, that such men as 
Newton and Locke, who for depth of penetration and 
soundness of judgment, are almost universally al- 
lowed to have been the first of mankind, and who. 
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ever intent upon the discovery of truth, have been 
so happy as to present the world with the most 
amazing discoveries in the natural and intellectual 
world ; it is not likely, I say, that such men would 
have embraced principles or doctrines, that were not 
supported by sufficient evidence; and, yet, it is 
certain, that they believed the doctrines of the 
Christian faith, — nay, that they employed their 
talents in the defence and elucidation of them. But 
the doctrine of future retribution does not rest solely 
on the reasonableness of it, and the general consent 
of mankind, or the authority of the wise and learned. 
These are strong arguments, and were almost suffi- 
cient to satisfy us of its truth ; but still, were there 
no other foundation for the belief of it, doubts con- 
cerning it would probably remain in the mind of even 
the most anxious and candid inquirer ; and nothing 
less than a revelation from God himself could give 
absolute certainty on a subject so interesting and 
important: such revelation hath been graciously 
vouchsafed, in which, as has been already observed, 
life and death are clearly set before us; and for 
those who profess, as we do, to believe that it comes 
from God, a God of truth, and at the same time, to 
act as if they had to render no account, — as if there 
was no such thing as a future judgment, and a future 
allotment of reward and punishment to be looked for, 
betrays a folly and a recklessness altogether unac- 
countable, except on the supposition, that their 
faith is pretended and not real, or at least, that it 
is only a vague notion that such a doctrine may be 
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true, far short of that full and heart-felt conviction of 
its truth, which never fails to influence the conduct. 
Such inconsistency between profession and practice 
is, in fact, a mad defiance of the power of that 
Almighty Being, who hath expressly said, that he 
will by no means clear the guilty. For such as 
scoff at religion, and deny the truth of that which 
to every unprejudiced and candid person appears 
certain beyond all doubt ; for such to live as they list, 
regardless of consequences, is at least consistent; — 
though they generally find, that vice does not escape 
with impunity even in this world; — but for a pro- 
fessor of the faith of the Gospel to do so, admitting 
the Gospel law to be binding on him, but disregard- 
ing what it prescribes ; and perfectly aware of the 
consequences of disobedience, — holding the truth, 
but holding it in unrighteousness ; this were almost 
incredible, did we not daily see it. We never, or 
very seldom, act in this manner in what concerns 
our temporal interest or safety. If any particular 
earthly object is believed or imagined to be con- 
ducive to happiness or comfort, we spare no pains to 
obtain it ; if a calamity impends, we either fly from 
it, or endeavour by every means in our power to 
avert it. But what are all the satisfactions which 
this world aflbrds compared with the joys of heaven ? 
What the greatest calamities to which we can be 
subjected in it, compared with the torments of 
hell? — What infatuation! To be so solicitous to 
possess the things which perish in the using, and 
which never in their greatest abundance confer un- 
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mixed enjoyment ; and at the same time so regard- 
less of the things which belong to perfect, unalloyed 
happiness and peace ! — so careful to guard against, 
so anxious to avert, so studious to alleviate the evils 
of this short life, and at the same time so stupidly in- 
different and thoughtless with respect to what may 
befal us in a future and eternal state ; and apparently 
3o unconcerned to escape or avert the greatest of all 
possible evils, misery and pain inconceivable, to be 
endured without intermission and without end ; and 
an evil too, which, if we believe the Scriptures 
to be a revelation from God, we must be convinced 
will as certainly overtake the impenitent, as that, if 
a person put his hand into the fire, it will be 
burnt ! — The truths I have stated certainly demand 
the most serious and deep consideration of every 
one of us, and especially of those, (if any such, are 
among us,) who are conscious to themselves that they 
have never yet been moved to bestow any serious 
attention or thought on the things which belong to 
their eternal peace. If they cannot be drawn by 
the cords of divine love^ or attracted by the loveli- 
ness of virtue, or allured to obedience by the plea- 
sures which religion offers, let the terrors of the 
Lord awaken them to a sense of their danger, and 
persuade them to flee from the wrath to come, by 
laying hold on the mercy of which, the Giospel as- 
sures them by repentance, while it is yet in their 
power to do so. 

Whea the sinner has once been made fully sen- 
sible of the danger of impenitence, it might be sup- 
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posed he would immediately, and with the most 
anxious and fearful solicitude, inquire by what 
means he might escape it, — it might be supposed, 
that his mind would be in the same state with that 
of a person, who stood on the brink of a frightful 
precipice, and was every moment in danger of 
dropping into an unknown abyss, and that he would 
with the utmost eagerness lay hold of any the 
smallest twig, which could afford him the least assis- 
tance to retreatfrom so dreadful a situation. And why 
is not this the case with the generality of sinners ? 
How comes it to pass, that, even though they are not 
infidels in principle, they can hear, without being 
moved to repentance, or seemingly much alarmed, 
of that vengeance of an affronted and offended God, 
which will certainly one day overtake the impeni- 
tent? The reason is: they are immersed in the 
cares and follies and amusements of the world, and 
thereby prevented from giving the requisite atten- 
tion to what concerns their souls, or when made 
fully aware of their danger, and exhorted to 
repentance, in order to escape it, they either 
soothe their minds, with the purpose of some time 
or other forsaking their evil courses, or, they strive 
to banish reflection by an increased eagerness in the 
pursuits of worldly objects. Much need then have 
they ; and I may truly say, much need have we 
all to pray for that lively faith which represents 
things not seen as clearly to our views, as if they 
were actually present and visible ; for that realizing 
faith, which is the substance of things hoped for. 
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and the evidence of things not seen, without which 
it is impossible to please Grod, — and which consists 
in a full and firm conviction, not only that 6pd 
is, but that he is the rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek him, and a consuming fire to the workers 
of iniquity. Such faith is indeed the gift of God, 
and not our own attainment ; but we have an advo- 
cate with the Father, on whose intercession it will 
be bestowed, if, in frequent and fervent prayer, we 
ask and knock for it in his name and as his disciples, 
and diligently use the other appointed means of con- 
veying to us the graces of the Christian life. So 
that being solemnly warned of our danger, and the 
most ample means of deliverance from its being 
placed within our reach, we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect to escape, if we neglect so great salvation. 
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SERMON XIX. 



ON HUMILITY OF MIND. 



Matth. v. 4. 



Blessed are the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of God, 

" It is a faithful saying, and worthy of all accepta- 
tion, that Jesus Christ came into the world to save 
sinners." For the accomplishment of this merciful 
purpose the Divine wisdom saw fit, that the Saviour 
of men should reside for some considerable time 
amongst them, that he might have an opportu- 
nity, not only of proving his Divine mission and 
character, but of declaring those doctrines, and in- 
culcating those duties, of which the belief and prac- 
tice would entitle them to an interest in the blessings 
of his kingdom. Nothing indeed can appear more 
evident to an unprejudiced reader of his history, 
than that his ministry upon earth was constantly 
directed to these important ends, which, humanly 
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speaking, we cannot conceive to have been attain- 
able without. 

By working miracles and fulfilling prophecy, by 
the excellence of his doctrine, and the spotless 
purity of his life, he shewed clearly that he was the 
true Messiah : and nothing could have prevented his 
reception as such by the whole Jewish nation, but 
the conceit which a great majority of them enter- 
tained, with an almost inconceivable fondness and 
obstinacy, that the promised Messiah was to be a 
temporal Prince, who should appear with circum- 
stances of great pomp and glory, and not only de- 
liver them from subjection to their enemies^ but 
make them lords of the world. Had they not been 
thus blinded by prejudice, the very commencement of 
his ministry must have undeceived them. Instead 
of forming projects of empire ; instead of trying to 
draw together an army for conquest by those arts of 
flattery and insinuation which are commonly em- 
ployed to allure the multitude, he began his career 
with urging the necessity of repentance, — a doctrine, 
so generally unpalatable, that it could not be exr 
pected to bring him either popularity or followers. 
For Matthew informs us (iv. 5.) that '* from that 
time," that is, from the time that the devil left 
him, he came and dwelt in Capernaum, — 
'' from that tioie he began to preach, and to say^ 
Repent, for the kingdom of heaven is at hand/' 
And then we are told, that. having called four, dis- 
ciples, Simon and Andrew; James and John, ''he 
went about all Galilee, teaching in. their synagogues^ 
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and preaching the Gospel of the kingdom, and heal* 
ing all manner of sickness, and all manner of disease 
among the people." And we learn from the sequel 
of his history, that thus to do good both to the souls 
and the bodies of men, was his constant employment, 
the great object to which he invariably directed his 
labours ; and that, finally, though he knew no sin, 
he was made sin for us, by suffering in our stead the 
penalty of our transgressions, that we might be 
made the righteousness of God in him. 

Hence, though the Jews expected, that he would 
erect a temporal kingdom, it must appear evident to 
us, as, but for their prejudices, it would have done 
to them, that he had no such design : and to every 
impartial reader of the New Testament, it must be 
equally clear, that to firee mankind from error, to 
instruct them in the knowledge and worship of the 
one only living and true God, and to renew and 
purify their natures, by preaching righteousness, 
and setting an example of perfect virtue, were no 
less the objects of his mission, than to atone by his 
death for the sins of the world. 

Of this his sermon on the mount furnishes a con- 
vincing proof. In it is delivered a system of reli- 
gious and moral precepts, the most pure and perfect 
that ever appeared in the world ; and such as, if 
exactly conformed to in every particular, would raise 
the human nature to as near a resemblance of the 
Divine nature as it is capable of attaining. It ex- 
plains, and places on the surest foundation, every 
duty which we owe to God, to ourselves, and to our 
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fellow-men ; and enforces these duties by every 
motive and argument that can possibly be supposed 
to work upon the human heart. 

The fame of our Saviour's miracles having brought 
together great multitudes, he graciously took that 
opportunity of instructing them in the nature of his 
kingdom, and of those qualifications, which would 
entitle them to a place in it. '* And seeing the mul- 
titude, he went up into a mountain ; and when he 
was set, his disciples came unto him : and he opened 
his mouth, and taught them, saying: Blessed are 
the poor in spirit ; for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven." 

The wisdom and goodness of Almighty God ap- 
pear no less wonderful in the progress and execution 
of the plan of our redemption, than in the contri- 
vance of it : and in the whole, the most gracious 
condescension to the weakness of human capacity is 
conspicuous. Our blessed Lord, before he delivered 
his instructions, did not disdain to establish the truth 
of his divine mission by such means as were suited 
to the common sense and apprehension of mankind. 
He had conciliated the affections of those who were, 
on this occasion, to be his hearers, by acts of kind- 
ness and beneficence ; and these acts being not only 
beneficent in the highest degree, but far above human 
ability to perform, must have convinced them that 
he was a teacher sent from God : and consequently 
his preaching would carry with it the greatest pos- 
sible weight and authority. Having convinced their 
understanding, as well as won their hearts, he began 
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his di8CX>UTBe with recommending poverty of spirit, 
that is to say, humility, candour, and contentedness 
of mind, — as requisite to qualify them for obtain^- 
ing an entrance into his kingdom, and an interest 
in the blessings of it. 

Commentators have differed with respect to the 
precise meaning of this beatitude ; but without dis* 
cussing their several opinions, or entering into their 
critical refinements, we may observe in general, what 
they all admit, that being poor in spirit imports that 
temper of mind which is the opposite of arrogance 
and self-conceit, and that humble and contented 
disposition, which is the farthest removed from 
worldly ambition. 

It was with the greatest wisdom and propriety 
that our Saviour commenced his discourse with 
laying, as it were, this foundation ; for no doctrine, 
however excellent, could be expected to make any 
useful or lasting impression on persons not pre- 
viously taught to receive it with minds divested c^ 
prejudice, open to conviction, and consequently 
disposed to yield to the force of truth ; which, in 
this case, would constrain them to believe and 
acknowledge that the grace and forgiveness, the 
piety and virtue, in which the Messiah's kingdom 
upon earth was to consist, were infinitely more 
valuable and desirable acquisitions than any tem- 
poral power and grandeur, — than any thing, in 
short, that this world can afford. 

The promise of the blessings of Christ s kingdom 
is made to persons of this character. They are 
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made happy, in as far as the present imperfection of 
their nature will admit in the enjoyment of these 
blessings here, and in the full assurance that they 
shall enjoy them in perfection hereafter. '' Blessed/' 
or happy, " are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the 
kingdom of heaven." 

In what remains of this discourse, I shall offer 
some observations to show, first, that self-conceit 
and prejudice, — ^and, secondly, that an undue love 
of the world, and of the things that are in the worlds 
are main obstacles to the reception of Christian 
truth ; at least, to that cordial and thorough recep* 
tion of it which alone leads to the happiness or 
blessedness which is promised in the text. 

First, We all most readily acknowledge the 
-weakness and imperfection of human nature : how 
liable it is to err, both in matters of speculation and 
of practice ; how apt to be misled by mistaken views 
or groundless information ; and how miserably irre* 
solute in opposing the dictates of passion and appe^ 
tite, even after the fullest conviction that effectual 
opposition to these dictates is demanded by duty, 
and necessary to happiness. All this is admitted, 
when stated in the form of a general proposition ; 
but where is the individual by whom it is fully 
admitted to be true in his own particular case ? or, 
who does not flatter himself that he is, in some 
measure at least, exempted from the common cala- 
mity ? We are extremely unwilling to think meanly 
of ourselves ; and if a religion is proposed which 
condemns our opinions and practices, we are much 

s2 
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more apt to question the truth of its doctrines, and 
to oppose them accordingly, with all our might, than 
to distrust the soundness of our own judgment, and 
the propriety of our own conduct. There is a pride 
in man which considers it disgraceful to acknow- 
ledge having been in error, and which but too often 
renders nugatory, as to any practical effect, even 
the clearest convictions of the understanding. If 
we add to this the influence of early education and 
example, and of the habits of thinking and acting 
thereby induced ; and consider that these habits 
have taken deep root, and been fully formed, before 
any doubt or question arose as to whether they 
were reasonable and proper ; we shall not wonder 
that a new religion, though ever so well attested, 
particularly if it required a total change of disposi- 
tion and manners, should with difficulty make its 
way, and not speedily obtain any considerable foot- 
ing in the world. I say, if it required a change of 
disposition and manners ; for mere speculative novel- 
ties, which make no such demand, are listened to by 
the generality of mankind with eagerness and de- 
light, because they not only gratify the passion for 
the new and the wonderful, which is so strong in 
man, but .afford an agreeable exercise to the fancy 
without imposing the difficulty of a more entire and 
strict performance of moral duty^ 

Hence the founders of sects and denominations of 
Christians have been, for the most part, more fa- 
vourably received, and more successful in making 
proselytes than the author of our religion himself 
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was in the commencement, and in the prosecution 
of his ministry. He was despised and rejected of 
men, because he proposed nothing to them by which 
their imaginations could be. entertained, or their 
vanity flattered ; but declared his religion to consist 
chiefly in purity and benevolence, founded in the 
fear and in the love of God. They^ I mean the 
founders of sects, have, in too many instances, been 
followed and extolled as the most excellent and 
enlightened of mankind, for no other reason than 
that they raised subtle questions^ and brought for- 
ward ingenious systems, and curious speculations, 
which, attracting attention by their novelty, and 
furnishing an agreeable employment to men's minds, 
have been, by too many, embraced as constituting 
the essence of Christianity to the disparagement and 
neglect of the weightier matters of the law, judg- 
ment, mercy, and faithfulness. And pride, we may 
observe, has no small share of influence in produ- 
cing this delusive preference of speculative, to prac- 
tical doctrine ; a knowledge of the former, and skill 
in discussing it, inspiring complacency in our own 
abilities, and a conceit of superiority in religious 
attainment and character ; whereas, a consideration 
of the latter, that is, of practical doctrine, and of 
our own conduct at the same time, can, generally 
speaking, excite no other feelings than those of mor- 
tification and regret. 

Now, if it is evident, as I think it must be, even 
to the most common understanding, that without an 
unreserved compliance with practical Christianity, 
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we can derive no benefit, no comfort, no blessedness 
whatever from the Christian religion; and, if it is 
no less clear, (and no person, it is presumed, will 
deny it to be so,) that pride and prejudice were 
at first, and still continue to be, very considerable 
obstacles to such compliance ; — how infinitely does 
it concern us to guard against both ; or if, in looking 
into ourselves, we discover that we have in any 
degree been infected by them ; to mortify the one, 
and lay aside the other, and to cultivate with the 
utmost care and assiduity that humility, candour* 
and diffidence which the text points out, as neces- 
sary qualifications for admission into the kingdom 
of Christ. 

But, secondly, being " poor in spirit," implies 
also contentedness in regard to the things of this 
world. Worldly-mindedness, therefore, or an exces- 
sive care and restless anxiety about what relates to 
our external condition and circumstances, must be 
considered, and is, in fact, found to be no less 
unfavourable than pride and prejudice to a right and 
cordial reception of Christian truth. 

The intimations of Scripture are so express and 
frequent upon this head, that little need be said 
respecting it. If we place our chief happiness in 
temporal things, to obtain them will be our chief 
concern to the neglect of more important objects ; 
or, in the words of our Lord, ** Where our treasure 
is, there will our hearts be also." Persons of this 
character are so immersed in business, or in plea- 
sure, or so absorbed in schemes of ambition, that 
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they have little leisure and less inclination to attend 
to any thing of a spiritual or a religious nature ; or, 
should they happen to hear the word, and to be con- 
vinced by it, that a compliance with its dictates is 
both their duty and their true interest, the care of 
this world, and the deceitfulness of riches prevent 
its permanent efficacy, and they become unfruitful. 

There is the greater danger from this quarter : that 
care and industry for the supply of our wants, for 
improving our condition, and for advancing ourselves 
into consideration are, so far from being unlawful, 
that they are highly commendable, and perfectly 
consistent with Christian virtue ; nay, were we to 
neglect these objects, we should fail to perform a 
very important duty. But what we consider, and 
really is, a virtuous ptirsuit, is exceedingly apt to 
degenerate into a criminal love of the world ; and 
should that unfortunately happen, which it most pro- 
bably will if we do not guard against it by a frequent 
and serious consideration of the just value of things, 
we shall then either fall entirely from religion, or, in 
order to quiet our consciences as much as possible, 
resolve upon the vain and foolish attempt of dividing 
our hearts and our services between God and mam- 
mon. What our Saviour says upon this subject 
might be sufficient to satisfy us of the necessity of 
the most unremitting care and caution against the 
danger arising from the captivating and enslaving 
nature of temporal things ; but what is called suc- 
cess in life is generally considered an object of such 
paramount importance that, in the ardent pursuit 
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of it, the kingdom of heaven is forgotten. A me- 
thod of proceeding completely the reverse of that 
enjoined by our Lord^ namely, ** to seek first, and 
principally, the kingdom of God and his righteous- 
ness,'* and to look upon all other things as objects 
only of secondary consideration . 

And it may be proper to add upon this subject, 
that, though the poor may be apt to suppose them- 
selves exempted by their situation and circumstances, 
from the danger of which we are speaking, they are 
not entirely so. They are not perhaps so much expo- 
sed to it as the rich, and those of elevated rank ; but, 
still it is possible for them to be, and, I fear, there 
are too many instances of their being, worldly-^ 
minded,and full of discontent, — ^a temper plainly in- 
consistent with that poverty \>f spirit, to which the 
blessings of the Gospel are promised : — so that all 
ranks have the greatest need frequently and seriously 
to consider, what manner of spirit they are of» and 
without delay to set about correcting whatever they 
find in it unsuitable to the spirits and precepts of 
that religion, by which they hope to be saved. 

We profess to be persuaded, that Christ crucified, 
to the Jews a stumbling-block, and to the Greeks 
foolishness, is to us the wisdom and the power of 
God. But this profession must be worse than un* 
profitable to us, unless, in good earnest, and in the 
strength of God's grace, which will assuredly be 
imparted to such as sincerely ask it, we set about 
casting down imaginations, and every high thing that 
exalteth itself against the knowledge of God, an4 
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bringing into captivity every thought to the obedience 
of Christ. 

And, that this may be done effectually ; it would 
appear absolutely necessary, that, dismissing preju- 
dice, and influenced by no consideration whatever, 
but the love of truth, we should consider candidly 
and seriously, what our religion really is, and what it 
requires of us ; and then, that we should, by a careful 
and impartial self-inspection, ascertain whether, in 
time past, our temper and practice have been regu- 
lated by it. This is our wisest course, and what 
alone will lead to our obtaining an interest in the 
blessing promised to the '^ poor in spirit." 

'* Wherefore," (in the words of the Apostle James, 
i. 21 — 26.) "my beloved brethren, lay aside all 
filthiness and superfluity of naughtiness, and receive 
with meekness the engrafted word, which is able to 
save your souls. But be ye doers of the word, and 
not hearers only, deceiving your ownselves. For, if 
any be a hearer of the word, and not a doer, he 
is like unto a man beholding his natural face in a 
glass ; for, he beholdeth himself, and goeth his way, 
and straightway forgetteth what manner of man he 
was. But whoso looketh into the perfect law of 
liberty, and continueth therein, — he, being not a 
forgetful hearer, but a doer of the work, this man 
shall be blessed in his deed." 
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SERMON XX. 



ON THE PARABLE OF THE SOWER. 



Matth, XIII. 3 — 8. 

And he spake many things unto them in parables^ faying^ Behold^ a 

90wer went forth to sow^ Sfc. 

The method of teaching by parable is, and has 
always been, very common in all the countries of 
the East ; and, considering the advantages which 
attend this method, it is no wonder that we find our 
Saviour making abundant use of it. Those who 
would pay little or no attention to a doctrine or pre- 
cept delivered in direct terms, will listen to a story. 
Truth thus addressed to the fancy, makes a deeper 
impression, dwells longer in the memory, and there- 
fore, more likely to produce its proper effect, than 
when it is simply proposed to the understanding. In 
this engaging form, our Saviour conveyed the most 
important information respecting the nature of his 
kingdom, and also every kind of practical instruction 
in regard to the conduct to be observed, and the dis- 
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positions to be cultivated, by all who should aspire 
to an interest in the blessings of it. 

From the parable or similitude of the sower, 
(which I have now read,) we learn, in the first place, 
what those hindrances or obstructions are, which 
prevent the efficacy, or mar the usefulness of the 
word preached ; and secondly, with what temper and 
disposition of mind it must be received, in order to 
its producing real and lasting benefit. 

(Verse 3.) " And he spake many things to them in 
parables, saying. Behold a sower went forth to sow." 
And we are told at the 19th verse, that the seed sown 
signifies, " the word of the kingdom." Now this 
phrase, " the word of the kingdom," evidently com- 
prehends not only all that our Saviour revealed and 
taught, concerning God and our duty, but also the 
arguments he used, and the inducements which he 
held forth, to persuade men to become members or 
subjects of his kingdom of righteousness upon earth, 
in order to their being fitted, by habits of obedience 
to its laws, for admission into a kingdom of happiness 
and glory, prepared for them in heaven. During the 
whole period of our Saviour's public ministry, it was 
his incessant occupation to make known this Divine 
word, and to recommend and enforce it by every 
motive and argument that can be supposed to work 
upon the hearts of rational beings. His own minis- 
trations were indeed confined to one nation ; but he 
ordered, that his religion should be published to all 
the nations of the earth ; which it accordingly was 
by his apostles, and by their successors appointed to 
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the same office ; and with such success and efficacy, 
that it was soon received, and acknowledged to be 
divine, over a great part of the then civilised 
world. To trace its progress, is not my present 
object. Suffice it to observe that, from what has 
already happened, and from what we see daily taking 
place, we may justly infer that " of the increase of 
the Messiah's government and peace, there shall be 
no end," and that the period will arrive, when *' the 
whole earth shall be full of the knowledge of the 
Lord, as the waters cover the sea.'* 

For the carrying on of a work so important, I may 
rather say, so essential to the perfection and happi- 
ness of man, and for the attainment of an object so 
exceedingly desirable, the Divine Providence makes 
use of means and instruments, which, as God is 
infinitely wise, we may rest assured, are the most 
proper, and the best fitted for answering the purpose, 
and will finally accomplish it. The Scriptures of 
truth, dictated by the Spirit of God; containing the 
words of eternal life ; declaring the placability of 
the Divine nature, and the terms upon which mercy 
is extended to a guilty world, and shewing clearly, 
and explaining minutely, the requisites in point of 
character, which qualify for the Divine favour, have 
been given to mankind to be ** a light to their 
feet, and a lamp to their path." And that men might 
be constantly reminded of the truths therein con* 
tained, the great Author of our religion, in fulfilment 
of his promise, that he would be with his disciples 
and followers to the end of the world, hath graciously 
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provided, that wherever his religion should be re 
ceived ; there^ there should always be an order of 
men, whose sole office and business it should be, not 
only to declare and expound these truths, but to 
press them continually upon the attention and con- 
sciences of men. 

That those called to the knowledge of Christianity 
might not only know how to walk worthy of their vo- 
cation, but be persuaded to do so. He who hath 
ascended on bigh, and led captivity captive, and re- 
ceived gifts for men, hath given to some, prophets ; and 
to some, evangelists; and to some, pastors and 
teachers, for the perfecting of the saints ; for the 
work of the ministry ; for the edifying of the body 
of Christ. A religion without a ministry to explain 
and recommend its doctrines, and dispense its ordi- 
nances, would be of little use; nay, in all probability, 
would be soon forgotten. If then the Christian reli- 
gion contains or proposes any thing that is useful or 
important to us; if it is in fact, what we admit it to be. 
Heaven's best gift to man ; surely a Christian ministry, 
however lightly that institution may be esteemed 
by some, and despised, or perhaps derided by others, 
must be considered an inestimable advantage and 
blessing by every serious believer in that religion. 
If there is no other name given under heaven by 
which we can be saved but that of Jesus, — we can- 
not be too thankful for the ample means provided for 
making known to us his salvation ; and particularly, 
that we live under a gospel ministry, to whom is 
committed the word of reconciliation, and who are 
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constantly and earnestly entreating and beseeching 
us, in the name of their Master, to be reconciled to 
Grod. At the same time it is to be remembered that 
there is such a thing as receiving this, as well as 
every other grace of God in vain. Therefore, as to 
sow that seed, which is the word of the kingdom, is 
the great purpose of our mission and office as 
ministers of the gospel, so it is both your indispen-^ 
sable duty, and your highest and best interest, 
my Christian lay-friends, to receive it into good 
and honest hearts, and so to engraft it into your 
souls, that it may bring forth fruit according to your 
respective talents and opportunities. This Divine 
word, we hope, will finally be glorified in the con- 
viction and obedience of all to whom it is addressed. 
Even in the mean time its happy effects are evident 
in the lives of not a few, and we rejoice in the fruit 
which it produces, both on account of the benefit 
derived to those who thus receive it as they ought, 
and of the prospect which that affords of its future 
and more extended efficacy. 

But still there are not a few, who pay no regard to 
it at all ; and, of those who, from their attendance 
upon the preaching of it, would appear to esteem it 
highly, there are too many upon whom its influence 
is but partial and transitory. 

In every assembly of persons met for the purpose 
of social worship, and of being instructed in the 
nature of the doctrines and duties, which their re- 
ligion requires of them to believe and to practise, 
though the religious service in which they are en- 
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gaged equally concerns every one of them, yet they 
are not all equally affected by it, at the time ; nor 
do they all derive the same advantage from it after- 
wards. Some, though present in body, are absent 
in mind ; or the little attention they can command is 
more directed to the dress and appearance of their 
neighbours, than to the purpose of the meeting ; and 
probably, before they have returned to their homes, 
every thing of a religious nature that passed is en- 
tirely forgotten. These are the way-side hearers 
mentioned in the parable. 

Others hear with attention ; they take a warm in^ 
teres t in the service ; they are much moved when 
the preacher reasons of temperance, righteousness, 
and a judgment to come, and resolve to repent and 
become new men, that is, to become Christians in 
reality, as well as by profession. From such ap^ 
pearances one would infer that good hopes might 
reasonably be entertained. But, alas I their piety is 
short-lived ; — their resolutions give way to the first 
temptation ; and for want of steadiness of character, 
having no root in themselves, — no firm and thoroughly 
engrafted principle of faith, — their religion turns out to 
be little better than a round of repenting and sinning, 
and of repenting and sinning again ; and no progress 
is made in the Christian life. These are the hearers 
compared in the parable to stony ground. 

A third sort, when they hear the word, are con- 
vinced of its truth and importance ; and, moreover, 
they possess a steadiness and energy of character 
which fits them to persevere in any course they may 
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really resolve to pursue. In the language of the 
parable, they have depth of soil ; but, alas I they 
become unfruitful from allowing their better convic- 
tions to be overborne, and to be displaced as prin- 
ciples of action, by an undue love of the world, 
and an excessive solicitude about the things of it. 
In them the care of this world, and the deceitfulness 
of riches, choke the word, and they become unfruitful. 
Thus we learn from the parable that negligence, 
inconstancy, and world! y-mindedness on the part of 
the hearers, are the main obstacles to the success of 
the word. It is indeed to be lamented that the 
word preached should so often, and in so many in- 
stances, fail of producing its proper effect ; but still 
we are not to slacken our exertions, or give up so 
good a cause in despair. The obstacles to our suc- 
cess, with the several classes of hearers already no- 
ticed, are serious indeed, but not insurmountable. 
Time and events, and continued assiduity on the 
part of the teachers, may, by the blessing of God, 
without which we cannot hope for success in any 
case, bring them by degrees to a practical acknow- 
ledgment in their lives of the doctrines they pro- 
fess to believe. We are therefore to preach the 
Word ; to be instant in season and out of season ; 
to reprove, rebuke, and exhort, with all long-suffer- 
ing and doctrine. And for our greater encourage- 
ment to do so, we are assured, in the concluding 
verse of the parable, that, whatever our success may 
be with others, there is one class of hearers on whom 
our labour shall not be bestowed in vain. For we 
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read (v. 8,) " that some seed fell in good ground 
and brought forth fruit, some an hundred fold, 
some sixty, and some thirty." And the reason of 
this fruitfulness is given in the explanation of the 
parable; which we have at the 31st verse, and in 
Luke's Gospel, (viii. 16.) " He that received the seed 
into the good ground, is he that heareth the word, 
and understandeth it, and also beareth fruit." And, 
according to Luke, ** That on the good ground are 
they who, in an honest and good heart, having 
heard the word, keep it, and bring forth fruit with 
patience." 

Hence we learn with what temper and disposition 
of mind the word must be received, in order to its 
producing real and lasting benefit. 

In the first place, — It must be understood. 
And, in order to this, a close and serious attention 
on the part of the hearer is obviously requisite ; and 
every power and faculty of his mind should be 
roused and directed to the consideration of what he 
hears, that so, in as far as in him lies, mistake and 
misapprehension may be prevented in regard to its 
true import. And to facilitate this part of our duty, 
it is particularly incumbent on the ministers of 
religion, in delivering the message with which they 
are entrusted, to use the utmost plainness and sim- 
plicity of speech. Hard or uncommon words, and 
a pompous diction, may excite admiration of the 
learning and ability of the speaker, but, alas! are 
unintelligible to the great bulk of the people ; and, 
to any description of hearers, such ornaments serv 

T 
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rather to disguise than to elucidate the truth. Per* 
spicuity and method in stating and enforcing the 
doctrines and precepts of the Gospel, are also of the 
utmost importance. Rhapsodical effusions, delivered 
with vehemence and noise, may excite a temporary 
warmth of pious feeling; but, generally spealdng, 
they neither enlighten nor convince. They may 
please the fancy, but they do not satisfy the 
understanding; and, hence, the impressiom made 
by them is not likely to be either permanent or use- 
ful* And, let me add on this head, that, though in 
Scripture there are things hard to be understood, 
yet, all that is essential — all that is really important, 
in order to practice, is so plain that he who runs may 
read it; and, in fact, it is never mistaken, except 
perhaps by those who, preferring darkness to light, 
because their deeds are evil, pervert it for the pur- 
pose of justifying or excusing their own conduct. 
It is true, indeed, that the fundamental and peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity must be both known and 
felt by the hearer, who is desirous of bearing fruit ; 
but it is no less true that he may safely, and without 
the least impediment to his fruitfulness, remain 
ignorant of numberless questions and controversies 
which have divided and agitated the Ohristian church 
in all the ages of it, and which still continue to 
do so. A knowledge of these things, and solicitude 
respecting them, we learn from the Apostle Paul, 
(and, indeed, experience proves it) are more apt to 
engender strife than to promote godly edification. 
But, secondly. The word of the kingdom, that it 
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may answer its purpose, must not only be under- 
stood, but received into good and honest hearts. 

It greatly facilities the acquisition of any art or 
science that the learner admires and loves it, and 
feels assured that he shall derive much pleasure and 
advantage from becoming master of it. Of two 
young men, equal in natural abilities, and entering 
on the same profession, how often do we see the one 
succeed and the other fail ? And the reason is, that 
the one likes his profession, and is anxious to excel 
in it ; the other cares little for it, and feels no ambi- 
tion to distinguish himself. The application of the 
former is ardent and persevering ; that of the other, 
careless and desultory. The consequence is easily 
anticipated : the one rises into eminence and useful- 
ness; the other sinks into insignificance and con- 
tempt. The chief requisite to success in any pur- 
suit is the witling mind ; without which, if there is 
not absolute failure, mediocrity is the very utmost 
that can reasonably be looked for. How truly this 
holds in religion, we all know. Without the willing 
mind, or, in the language of the parable, the good 
heart ; without a sincere love of truth, an admiration 
of the things that are excellent, without a sincere 
desire to be freed from the bondage of sin, and to 
attain to eminence in Christian virtue, — a form and 
show of godliness may indeed be maintained, but 
the power and reality of it will be wanting ; and, 
while this apathy continues, scarcely any benefit can 
be expected 'to be derived from the daily reading 
and weekly hearing of the word. 

T 2 
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But» in order to the profitable hearing of the word, 
it must be received not only into good, but into 
honest hearts ; that is, with a sincere desire to be 
enlightened and edified by it, and without preju- 
dice against any part of the word itself, or against 
the means and instruments by which Providence is 
pleased to make it known. 

There are those who listen with delight when the 
virtues are described and recommended which they 
possess, or believe they possess in a considerable 
degree ; or when the vices and faults are exposed 
and censured, of which they consider themselves 
innocent: but if virtues, in which they are noto- 
riously deficient, — or vices and faults, of which they 
are not able by any subterfuge or sophistry to ac- 
quit themselves, are touched upon, — straightway 
they are offended, and, in their own minds at least, 
if not openly, pronounce the preacher to be more 
strict in his notions, and more severe in his animad- 
versions, than it is proper or necessary to be. Such 
Jiearing of the word is plainly inconsistent with 
honesty of heart. 

Others there are who take no pleasure in hearing 
the word, if the preacher do not confine himself to 
the peculiar doctrines of our religion ; or if he do 
not expatiate upon the privileges of God's people, 
and the efficacy of faith. Should moral duties, or 
the prevailing vices and sins of the age^or country, 
happen to be the subject ; this, they say, is legal and 
not evangelical preadiing. Upon what this distinc- 
tioa is founded, I cannot say that I am able to dis- 
cover ;r— but this I know, that the discourses of our 
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Lord himself |ind great part of the writings of his 
Apostles, are liable to the same objection ; and these, 
I apprehend, will not be denied by any Christian to 
be sufficiently evangelical: and their example is 
certainly the best rule for us to follow. Whatever 
the taste of hearers may be ; how much soever one 
sort may prefer doctrine to niorality, or another mo- 
rality to doctrine, we are bound to declare the whole 
counsel of God ; and we should handle his word 
deceitfully, if we dwelt upon either of these topics, 
to the exclusion of the other. Knowledge, faith, 
zeal, worship, are the means which God hath ap- 
pointed for carrying on the work of sanctification in 
our souls, and are therefore to be inculcated as in- 
dispensable ; but surely it is no less incumbent upon 
us to shew in what this sanctification consists ; and, 
for this purpose, to be particular in explaining, as 
well as earnest in recommending, all those duties of 
piety, righteousness and charity, which are neces- 
sary to complete the Christian character. It is to 
be lamented that there should be such predilections 
on the part of hearers, as I have alluded to, as they 
form no inconsiderable bar to edification. A person 
who comes to the house of God with his system in 
his head, is more likely to be on the watch for slips 
in what he conceives to be orthodoxy, than to profit 
by what he hears ; for he comes with a disposition 
very different from that candour and honesty of 
heart, from that meekness of wisdom, with which 
the word must be received, in order to its proving 
effectual to the salvation of souls. 
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It may also be observed upon this head, that the 
hearer, whose heart is honest, wilt not be captious or 
fastidious with regard to. the manner in which the 
word is communicated to him, always remembering 
that the ministers of religion are men of like passions, 
and subject to the same weakness with himself. The 
matter is what he chiefly looks to ; and if that is 
fully and faithfully laid before him, he can overlook 
defects, or even improprieties in the manner of the 
preacher ; being aware that edification, and not the 
gratification of any particular taste, ought to be his 
object in hearing the word. It is to be regretted that 
there are hearers who do not thus judge. Some are 
loud and violent in their objections upon this score ; 
and are so, it grieves me to say, upon grounds almost 
too ridiculous to be mentioned in this place. Re- 
ligious instruction fails of its efiect with one man, 
because it is delivered from a written papw, and 
with another, because the preacher uses no such 
help to his memory. One complains that the 
preacher is tedious : another, that he is too bri^. 
He is too loud and boisterous for the nerves of one ; 
too little so, to rouse the attention of smother. Amid 
this capriciousness in regard to circumstances, the 
substance is neglected ; and the hearer retires from 
the house of God with criticisms in his head, but 
with his heart and affections as far fi'om being sub* 
dued to the power of godliness as ever ; — thus act- 
ing as absurd and foolish a part, as the man would 
do, who should refuse wholesome and nourishing 
food, because he could not entirely approve of the 
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fiisbion in which it was served up : or who should 
reject a proposal fraught with advantage to him, on 
account of its being conceived in terms, or made in 
« manner, offensive to his taste. Much need is 
there, therefore, frequently to repeat the admonition 
of our Lord, '' Take heed how ye hear." This ad- 
monition is listened to, and obeyed, by him who is 
hoAest and sincere in heart. lake other men, he has 
a taste; but superior motives and considerations 
prevent its betraying him into prejudices and prepos- 
sessions which might withdraw his attention from 
essentials, and fix it upon circumstances of oompara- 
tively small importance ; his chief, I may say» his 
sole, object in bearing the word being, in the first 
place, to learn what it is to be a true Christian, and, 
then, to be persuaded to become one. 

Thus the seed of the word filling into good and 
honest hearts brings forth fruity some an hundred 
fold, some sixty, and some thirty. 

But thb fertility is permanent; for, thirdly, we 
are told that hearers of this character '' bring forth 
fruit with patience." This, and this only, is certain 
evidence, that the word has been received and 
digested, and used as it ought to be. The hearers, 
who in the parable are compared to stony ground, 
and those also compared to ground full of thorns, 
are represented as hearing the word with joy, and as 
being influenced by it for a time, but as not per- 
severing; — the allurements of sense, and the diffi« 
culties of duty, in the one case, and an undue love 
of the world, and of the things of the world in the 
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other, proving too strong for their convictions, which, 
owing to these causes, soon lose their efficacy. But, 
he who receives the word into a good and honest 
heart; — he who really loves and admires the true 
Christian character, and whose chief aim and ambi- 
tion it is to make that character his own ; — ^and who 
for that end diligently inquires after the truth, and 
is careful to divest himself of every prejudice and 
prepossession, that might stand in the wajp^ of his 
finding it. Such an one may confidently hope, that 
by the grace of God, he will be enabled to '' bring 
forth fruit with patience;" or, in other words, to 
continue steadfast and unmovable in the practice of 
all Christian virtue. This perseverance, we know, is 
the fruit of a right faith ; but as faith must come by 
hearing, it will, therefore, depend upon how we hear, 
whether our faith shall be a right one, or not; 
whether it shall be a mere empty lifeless profession, 
or a living active principle of all holy obedience ; 
whether it shall be the faith of those, who remove 
mountains, but want charity, or those who by its 
energy and influence are enabled to subdue the cor- 
ruption of their own hearts, and to overcome the 
world, — to fight the good fight, and to finish their 
course with joy. 

Still it is to be remembered that, as man would 
labour in vain to bring the fruits of the earth to per- 
fection, but for the warmth of the sun, and the dews 
of heaven ; so, with regard to the fruits of the Spirit, 
Paul may plant, and ApoUos may water, but it is 
God who giveth the increase. We should be aware. 
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that the exertion of our utmost industry and skill 
to ensure an abundant spiritual harvest, must prove 
fruitless without the Divine blessing; for which, 
therefore, we should constantly look up to heaven, 
— spraying with all earnestness and fervour that, 
whilst we work out our own salvation with fear and 
trembling, the God of all grace would work in us by 
his Holy Spirit — ^both to will and to do of his good 
pleasure, that so, being made firee from sin, our fruit 
may be unto holiness, and our end everlasting life. 
I shall add only one other observation to those 
already made upon this parable, and it is, that no 
more is required of us, than we are enabled to per- 
form. We are expected to produce fruit only in 
proportion to the talents, opportunities and degrees 
of grace, which have been bestowed upon us ; for of 
those who received the word into good and honest 
hearts, although some brought forth an hundred fold, 
others brought forth but sixty, and others only 
thirty. But, my Christian friends, let not this truth, 
undoubted as it is, be understood as furnishing the 
least excuse or apolc^ for negligence and inactivity 
in the Christian work; — upon the plea that, to 
whomsoever little hath been given, of them little 
will be required. We should remember, that the 
poor soil, which produces only thirty fold, must 
have as much labour and attention bestowed upon it, 
as the rich soil which yields an hundred ; and that 
without labour and attention, however rich and fer- 
tile the soil may naturally be, — ^we can expect no 
fruit at all ; — we shall have nothing but weeds, — 
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which we know are both disgraceful and ruinous to 
the husbandman; and which, as signifying the 
vices of the human heart, and the consequent licen- 
tiousness of human conduct, are no less disgraceful 
and ruinous to the Christian. If but a few things 
are committed to us, let us be faithful to the charge ; 
if we are so, our Lord hath said that we shall be 
advanced to be rulers over many things. Let us 
then, be persuaded to give our utmost diligence to add 
toour faith, virtue, knowledge, temperance, godliness, 
brotherly kindness, and charity, that these things 
being in us, and al)ounding, we may be neither 
barren nor unfruitful in the work of the Lord. That 
we, to whom is committed the task of dispensing 
the work of the kingdom, may be enabled to dis- 
charge our duty with fidelity and zeal, and that all 
of us may hear this word with gratitude and joy, 
and diligently improve it to our comfort and edifica- 
tion, may Gk)d of his infinite mercy grant. And to 
his name be praise. Amen. 
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